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The Memory of Heroism 


By ROBERT BRUSTEIN 


Like most monuments of the past in an America obsessed with its 
present and future, the extant plays of the three Attic tragic dramatists 
are works for which everyone expresses reverence, but which few read 
without compulsion. It is a commonplace that fifth century Athens, along 
with seventeenth century Europe, produced the most sublime drama 
the world has ever known; yet, stage performances of Greek tragedy 
are extremely rare, casual reading of the plays is almost unheard of, 
and, even in the colleges—where the spirit of the past is kept fitfully 
alive—the Oresteia is sometimes taught primarly as an introduction 
to Mourning Becomes Electra. All things conspire to keep Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides at a respectful distance. Present-day scholar- 
ship, when it employs the (often valuable) archetypal critical tech- 
niques, tends to analyze the tragedies as mosaics of mythical patterns 
rather than immediate, sensual experiences; and, on Broadway, the 
techniques of Greek drama are exploited only to give dignity to dra- 
matic enterprises which have little importance by themselves. 

Of the two major reasons for contemporary distance from these works, 
the more obvious one has to do with the technical problem of trans- 
lation. For years, if we ignore occasional renderings of individual plays 
by qualified poets, the only way those of us without a classical education 
could see the whole of Greek tragedy was through the frozen optics of 
Victorian poetasters. T. §S. Eliot has already described how Gilbert 
Murray did violence to Euripides by transforming his delicate lyrics 
into ponderous and archaic pre-Raphaelite patterns; someone has yet 
to document the well-intentioned damage done to Aeschylus and 
Sophocles by E. D. A. Morshead and R. C. Jebb. Afflicted less with 
indifference to the past than too much piety towards it, most of the 
translators of the last generation paid homage to the flower of Greek 
drama by turning it into a wilted bouquet. Since one could not even 
open the Oates and O’Neill edition without finding rotten blossoms 
like “Hast thou a front so bold,” “Abate nought of thy intent,” and 
“Teem the kine in double measure” decaying on the page, the reader 
formerly had no choice but to abandon the project for a good detective 
story or to re-translate each translation into acceptable English. 

The Complete Greek Tragedies, previously called the Chicago transla- 
tions and edited by Richmond Lattimore and David Grene, goes a long 
way towards rescuing these imprisoned masterpieces from the gray walls 
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of Victorian dullness. The thirty-three plays in the canon have been 
newly Englished by fifteen translators with Grene, Lattimore, and 
William Arrowsmith sharing the major burden. As we might expect 
from writers who combine careful scholarship with a sensitivity to 
language (some of them are accomplished poets), the verse is usually 
accurate, spare, and precise, yet rich with images, and, in one case (Fitz- 
gerald’s translation of Oedipus at Colonus), it rises to pinnacles of bril- 
liance. Not all of these renderings, however, are ideal. Some of them, 
in laudably avoiding archaisms, fall into infelicitous colloquialisms (in 
one play, the chorus advises the heroine “Necessity’s hot on your trail’); 
and, more often than not, the Chicago versions seem designed for the 
study rather than the stage, for the reader rather than the actor. Of 
the twelve translators of Euripides, in whose works characterization is 
so often paramount, only Arrowsmith successfully distinguishes the 
speech of one personage from another, while none of these writers 
possesses the metrical gifts of Edith Hamilton—oddly not represented in 
these volumes even though she, more than any modern translator, has 
managed to suggest the exciting rhythms of choral dance, song, and 
speech. 

But the plays have now been rendered into a heightened modern 
English not very remote from our own, and so, if some of the trans- 
lations are not for all time, they are all very much for our time. And 
if, unlike Yeats’ abridged, often inaccurate, but overpowering version 
of Oedipus, they may not inspire a flurry of Greek revivals on the 
stage, they will certainly enlarge substantially that small circle of 
admirers who find major rewards in Greek tragedy. The authoritative 
Chicago translations consign all other complete collections to the waste- 
basket, and the common reader now has an invaluable opportunity to 
examine the whole corpus of Greek tragedy, aided by informative and 
sometimes profound critical introductions. 

By keeping these works available in readable form, the Chicago 
translations will undoubtedly eliminate the technical reason for con- 
temporary indifference to Greek tragedy. They may even help to temper 
a more profound cause of this indifference—our distrustful attitude 
towards tragedy and tragic heroes. It should be clear that, in the 
last half century, Greek drama has been subjected to a relentless 
process of minification, of making the mighty mean. Today, we prefer 
to reach the great tragic figures primarily through their complexes, 
for we are tolerant of them only when they are like ourselves—and that 
generally means ourselves as reflected in a psychoanalytical mirror. 
Oedipus, as a dramatic character involved in an action, groans and 
dwindles under the heavy psychological burden he has been made to 
bear for all mankind, and Philoctetes, through the critical exertions of 
Edmund Wilson, is now remembered less as a tragic figure of a specific 
time and place than as a universal symbol of the neurotically wounded 
but uniquely gifted modern artist. In contemporary drama, where the 
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Greeks have been acceptable only when clothed in modern person- 
alities, the tragic function becomes even more limited. Cocteau, Sartre, 
Anouilh, and Giraudoux, in France, have all invented actions for Greek 
heroes which any modern man might play; while Eugene O’Neill’s 
Orestes is a gloomy suicidal introvert with a fierce fixation on his mother 
and sister; Robinson Jeffers’ Medea is a gangster’s moll; and T. S. Eliot’s 
Heracles is a Christian mystic doubling as a psychiatrist. 

Some of the changes have been introduced to satirize the inadequa- 
cies of the spectator, some to inflate the spectator beyond his proper 
dimensions, but, whether designed for parody or flattery, these are the 
tricks of a theoretical, self-conscious, and ironic age. As devices, they 
are, of course, hardly new. Euripides himself—the first of the debunkers 
—sometimes belittled the Greek heroes through clinical insights into 
their personal lives, and, like the dramatists of our age, he was writing 
for an audience grown exhausted with the Dionysian ecstasy. In the 
time of the inside-dopester, the private elements in personality assume 
more importance than the public actions of character, while motives 
are examined more closely than deeds. We are anxious to uncover 
familiar guilty secrets like aggression, neurosis, and sexual deviation, 
for we are fond of the average, and, anyway, great heroes make us un- 
comfortable. Confronting us with the meagerness of our ambitions, high- 
lighting our compromises, underlining our deficiencies of feeling and 
mind, they awaken in us a terrible suspicion: that the happy, adjusted 
iife we seek may not be the most bright, ennobling, or even ultimately 
human one. The risks and rashness of the Greek tragic heroes stand as 
an implicit rebuke to our own drive towards security, and we revenge 
ourselves by chopping away at their pediments, by rationalizing their 
myths. 

Sometimes, with the Greek rebuke gnawing at our consciousness, we 
may even try to erase the memory of heroism from history. It is not 
enough to minify the myths by placing them in new contexts; we even 
attempt to redefine tragedy to fit our preconceived social-democratic 
ideals. Thus, we exchange what is unique and ecstatic for what is 
common and humdrum, and congratulate ourselves on the superiority of 
our choice. Arthur Miller, for example, constructing a definition of 
tragedy for us “who are without kings,” seeks it in the “heart and 
spirit of the average man”: 

I believe that the common man is as apt a subject for tragedy in its 
highest sense as kings were. On the face of it this ought to be obvious in 
the light of modern psychiatry, which bases its analyses upon classic 
formulations, such as the Oedipus and Orestes complexes, for instances, 
which were enacted by royal beings, but which apply to everyone in 
similar emotional situations. 


Of course, to conclude, by taking no account of the fact that Oedipus 
bears responsibility for the whole state of Thebes, that the “common 
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man” is capable of Oedipus’ greatness because he shares with him a 
psychological complex which is not even operative in the play is to 
forfeit logic altogether. But Mr. Miller is determined to make tragedy 
conform to American liberal dogma. In a later essay, he declares the 
theories of Aristotle, like those of the scientists Euclid and Hippocrates, 
out of date, because Aristotle constructed his image of the high-born 
hero while living in a slave state: ‘““Things do change, and even a genius 
is limited by his time and the nature of his society.” 

Opinions like these could be dismissed as personal eccentricities 
if we were all not so deeply implicated in them; Mr. Miller is the 
product of a world to which, in one way or another, we are all com- 
mitted. It is a world where tragic actions turn into “emotional situa- 
tions,” a world where cant terms like “rightful status” and “stable en- 
vironment” are invoked to cope with human experience, a world, in 
other words, where tragedy must suffocate while the social sciences 
flourish. The sociological world-view, with its fervent belief in social 
progress, has helped to ameliorate physical suffering, but it is hardly 
a philosophy with which to define the qualities of the tragic life. To the 
social worker, busily combating inequality, poverty, and disease, 
“tragedy” is distasteful because it is synonymous with the human suffer- 
ing he seeks to destroy. 

Arthur Miller’s affinities with the social worker are amply demon- 
strated not only by his sociological language, but by his concept of the 
tragic situation as something to be illustrated primarily in order to 
be corrected: “Tragic right,” he affirms, is a ‘“ccndition in which the 
human personality is able to flower and realize itself,” and “tragic 
wrong,” a condition which “suppresses man, perverts the flowing out of 
his love and creative instinct.” Considering the ethical impulse towards 
reform which lies behind these statements, it is no surprise that he fi- 
nally rejects the pessimistic basis of tragedy, asserting that in tragedies 
alone “lies the belief—optimistic, if you will, in the perfectability of 
man.” 

Mr. Miller sometimes writes effective modern plays (not tragedies). 
And, although it is a little horrifying to contemplate an ideal society 
that sounds so much like a progressive school (where “personalities” 
are also supposed to “flower and realize” their “love and creative in- 
stincts’), there is no reason why social or political reform should not 
be one of the implicit or explicit functions of his drama. But to think 
thissa function of tragedy is to contribute to that fund of confusion 
which presently prevents Americans not only from producing tragic 
works but from responding to them. This confusion is similar to that 
perpetuated by the newspapers where the word “tragedy” generally 
refers to pathetic accidents which should have been avoided, and which 
may, through the publicity, be avoided in the future. The “tragic 
accidents” caused by plastic bags resulted in public clamor for new 
plastic research; similarly, through the emotional effect of Death of 
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a Salesman on its audiences, attention may be paid to people like Willy 
Loman, as his wife at one point demands. On the other hand, we would 
hardly conclude, after watching the action of Oedipus, that he needs 
attention. Since his fate has been preordained, attention would be 
useless; and since he is a hero of enormous stature, something of an 
impertinence. In short, the tragic for us is an accident we seek to 
avoid because it makes our lives poorer; for the Greeks it is an inevi- 
tability they do not hesitate to confront because it ultimately gives dig- 
nity to life and enlarges the possibilities of man. 

It is this essential difference that separates the Greeks from our- 
selves. Aeschylus, constructing monolithic religious dramas, Sophocles, 
exalting the man both blessed and cursed, and Euripides, warring on 
Greek polytheism and the savagery of excessive civilization, did not 
share a single tragic vision; but they are alike, in their best works, 
in their commitment to the tragic condition. If only for the memory 
that this commitment was once possible, we need Greek drama. If 
we are no longer capable of responding to Nietzsche’s exhortation— 
“Dare to be tragic men, for ye shall be redeemed!”—we must never 
stop responding to those who once did dare. Though drunk with prog- 
ress, we may still learn from the tragic hero’s act of daring that the 
terror of life can never be ignored, or legislated out of existence, or 
softened with progressive education, psychiatric clinics, housing de- 
velopments, socialized medicine, or universal suffrage. Not the best 
will in the world can alter it because it exists independently of good 
will, independently of man, of society, even of the heavenly gods. 
For this omnipresent terror is what the Greeks called ananke, Necessity, 
and, in a general sense, it is a metaphor for Death itself. It is a 
terror we all share, and, since it is something for which progress pro- 
vides no panacea, our culture tries to suppress all thought of it through 
the mass hypnosis of the communications media. Yet, in the contempla- 
tion of the hero’s struggle with Necessity, in the tragic action itself, we, 
the passive spectators, can still achieve our greatest comfort—not the 
comfort of the drugged stupor, but that metaphysical consolation which 
comes from an aesthetic representation of a courageous confrontation 
of the terrible. 

In that sense, Greek tragedy, which is never optimistic, and which 
betrays not a hint of belief in the “perfectability of man,” is—despite 
its transcendent pessimism—ultimately a source of strength and endur- 
ance. No matter how gloomy its themes or hopeless its actions, it can 
transfigure the spectator with a feeling similar to joy. The prevailing 
motif in so much of this drama—a motif attributed by Nietzsche to 
Silenus, the satyr, and by scholarly commentators to Solon, the archon 
—is the futility of action in the face of death. Yet, the very expression 
of this theme carries with it a sense of the sublime: 

‘Though he has watched a decent age pass by 
A man will sometimes desire the world. 
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I swear I see no wisdom in that man. 

The endless hours pile up in a drift of pain 
More unrelieved each day; and as for pleasure, 
When he is sunken in excessive age, 

You will not see his pleasure anywhere. 

The last attendant is the same for all, 

Old men and young alike, as in its season 
Man’s heritage of underworld appears: 

There being then no epithalamion, 

No music and no dance. Death is the finish. 


Not to be born beats all philosophy. 
The second best is to have seen the light 
And then go back quickly whence we came. 


Here given its fullest range in the third choral poem from Oedipus 
at Colonus, it is not a theme which encourages happiness, but there 
is happiness in the courage and beauty with which it is expressed, and 
it is a conclusion of which Freud would probably have approved. In its 
unflinching acceptance of the human condition, it is the kind of wis- 
dom which comes out of a deeply conservative view of life. 

And yet, if the final Greek wisdom is conservative, the action of 
Greek tragedy is, of necessity, radical and romantic, for wisdom without 
action is not drama but philosophy. The stoical wise man, with his 
ready-made view of life, is incapable of tragic action: Tiresias, seeing 
further, experiences less than Oedipus, just as Horatio and Kent, though 
more balanced, are smaller men than Hamlet and Lear. Since the 
tragic hero begins as a rebel, he is not one who accepts wisdom or mod- 
eration easily; it is, in fact, his immoderate revolt against wisdom 
that often constitutes the core of his action. We should remember 
that Prometheus (himself a great tragic hero and the archetypal rebel) 
gave man not only the intelligence with which to think about his life 
but blind hopes. Through the attempt to fulfill these impossible hopes, 
the tragic hero develops a vision deeper than that of his choral com- 
mentators—deeper and more piercing because it has been reached 
through frenzy and suffering. Daring to transcend philosophy, daring 
to outface Necessity, the hero stretches the outer boundaries of his 
limitations to their uttermost, and, in the consequent renting and 
tearing, establishes new boundaries towards which men may strive. 
Greek tragedy, at the same time that it contains some of the most 
profound wisdom, is the noblest act of resistance in literature. 

Today, however, in our flatulent times, when moderation is hailed 
as a way Of life for young and old alike rather than a difficult conclusion 
reached through travail, our alternatives have become more circum- 
scribed. We prefer wisdom without suffering, insight without agony, 
calm without frenzy—or we settle for self-conscious rebellion, institution- 
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alized revolt, and pseudo-Dionysian orgies of sex and violence. Whether 
committed to Suburbia or Bohemia, our humanity is becoming a paltry 
thing, and we are now a simmering, uneasy people with only routine 
wisdom to sustain us. Yet, Greek tragedy remains an enduring memory 
of heroism, and one of the best defenses against our own lack of con- 
viction is to keep that memory perpetually green. 








The Tragedy of Language 
How an English Primer became my first 


Play 


By EUGENE IONESCO 


In 1948, before writing my first play, The Bald Soprano, I had no 
idea of becoming a playwright. My only ambition, quite simply, was to 
learn English. The study of English does not necessarily lead to play- 
writing. On the contrary, it was because I had no luck with English 
that I turned to the stage. Nor did I write these plays to avenge my 
failure, although some have said that my Bald Soprano was a satire of 
the English bourgeoisie. If I had wanted to learn Italian, Russian or 
Turkish and not succeeded, they would have claimed, by the same 
token, that the play resulting from that futile effort was a satire of Italian, 
Russian or Turkish society. Perhaps I ought to explain. Here is what 
happened: nine or ten years ago, in order to learn English conversation, 
I bought a French-English Primer. I set to work. Conscientiously, I 
copied whole sentences from my Primer with the purpose of memorizing 
them. Rereading them attentively, I learned not English, but some 
astonishing truths: that, for example, there are seven days in the week, 
something, moreover, I already knew; that the floor is down, the ceiling 
up, things I already knew as well perhaps, but which I had never 
seriously thought about or had forgotten and which seemed to me, 
suddenly, as stupifying as they were indisputably true. 

I probably have enough of a philosophical bent to have realized that 
what I was copying into my notebook were not simple English sentences 
in French translation, but fundamental truths, profound observations. 
I didn’t give up English quite yet. Fortunately so, because, after uni- 
versal truths, the author of the Primer went on to disclose private ones; 
probably inspired by the Platonic method, he expressed them by means 
of dialogue. From the third lesson onward, two characters were pre- 
sented whose real or fictive existence I am still not sure of: Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, an English couple. To my great astonishment, Mrs. Smith in- 
formed her husband that they had several children, that they lived in the 
vicinity of London, that their name was Smith, that Mr. Smith was a 
clerk, that they had a servant, Mary, English like themselves, that for 
the past twenty years they have had friends by the name of Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin, that their house was a palace, for “the home of an English- 
man is his true palace.” 

I really supposed that Mr. Smith was probably somewhat abreast of 
all this, but can one be sure; there are people that absent-minded. 
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Moreover, it is wise to remind our fellow men of things they may forget 
or of which they are insufficiently conscious. Besides these permanent, 
private truths, there were other truths, truths of the moment, which 
became apparent: for example, the fact that the Smiths had just finished 
their dinner and that it was nine o'clock at night, according to the 
clock—English time. 

I should like to point out the irrefutable, perfectly axiomatic char- 
acter of Mrs. Smith’s assertions as well as the entirely Cartesian manner 
of the author of my English Primer, for what was truly remarkable 
about it was its eminently methodical procedure in its quest for truth. 
In the fifth lesson, the Smith’s friends, the Martins, arrive; the four 
of them begin to chat, and, starting from basic axioms, they build more 
complex truths: “the country is quieter than the big city,” some of them 
contend; “‘yes, but the city is more heavily populated and there are also 
more shops,” the others reply—which is equally true and proves, more- 
over, that opposing truths can very well coexist. 

It was then that my idea came to me. Perfecting my knowledge of 
English was now out of the question. To concentrate on enriching my 
English vocabulary, to learn words, to translate into another language 
what I could just as well say in French, without bearing in mind the 
“content” of those words, what they revealed, would have been to 
stumble into that sin of formalism which our thought-directors of today 
rightly condemn. My ambition had become greater: to communicate 
to my contempories the essential truths of which the French-English 
Primer had made me aware. And what is more, the dialogues of the 
Smiths, the Martins, the Smiths and the Martins, were really theatre, 
theatre and dialogue being one and the same thing. I had only to put 
it into a play. That is how I came to write The Bald Soprano, a point- 
edly didactic, theatrical work. And why is this work called The Bald 
Soprano and not English Without Toil, the title I first thought of giving 
it, or The English Hour, a title I thought of subsequently? That is too 
long a story: one of the reasons why The Bald Soprano has its present 
title is that no soprano, bald or otherwise, appears in it. That ought 
to be sufficient comment. A good part of the play is composed of sen- 
tence fragments drawn from my English Primer and set end to end. 
The Smiths and Martins of the Primer are the Smiths and Martins of 
my play; they are one and the same, mouth the same maxims, perform 
the same actions or the same “inactions.” In all “didactic theatre,” 
you are not supposed to be original, to say what you yourself think: 
that would be a serious mishandling of objective truth; you have only 
to transmit, humbly, the instruction that has been transmitted to you, 
ideas that have been handed down. How could I take the slightest 
liberty with words expressing absolute truth in so edifying a fashion? 
My play, authentically didactic, was not meant to be original nor intended 
to show my talent to advantage. 
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... Nevertheless, the text of The Bald Soprano was a lesson (and an 
act of plagiarism) only at the start. A strange phenomenon took place, 
I don’t know how: the text began imperceptibly to change before my 
eyes, and in spite of me. The very simple, luminously clear statements I 
had copied diligently into my schoolboy’s notebook, left to themselves, 
fermented after a while, became denatured, expanded and overflowed. 
The repartee which I had, in careful and precise succession, copied from 
the Primer, became a jumble. Which is what happened to that certain, 
irrefutable truth: “the floor is down, the ceiling is up.” Assertions—as 
categorical as they were solid: the seven days of the week are Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday—collapsed, 
and Mr. Smith, my hero, now proposed that the week consisted of three 
days, namely: Tuesday, Thursday and Tuesday. My characters, my good 
bourgeois, the Martins, husband and wife, were suddenly afflicted with 
amnesia: although they continued to speak to and see one another 
every day, they no longer recognized each other. Other alarming things 
happened: the Smiths now told of the death of a certain Bobby Watson 
whose identity was unrecognizable because, as they mentioned else- 
where, three quarters of the town’s inhabitants, men, women, children, 
cats and pseudo-philosophers were named Bobby Watson. A fifth char- 
acter now unexpectedly burst upon the scene and added to the con- 
fusion of the couples’ peaceable domesticity: the Fire Chief, who told 
stories which had something to do with a young bull supposedly giving 
birth to an enormous heifer, with a mouse giving birth to a mountain— 
then, the fireman went off to catch a fire which he had foreseen three 
days in advance (he had marked it on his calendar) and which was 
scheduled to break out at the other end of town. Whereupon the 
Smiths resumed their conversation. Alas! the wise and fundamental 
truths they exchanged, each carefully linked to the next, had gone wild, 
their language had become disjointed; the characters disintegrated: 
their words became meaningless absurdities; the entire cast ended up 
quarreling. It was impossible to grasp my heroes’ motives in this quarrel. 
They didn’t fling retorts at one another, not even sentence fragments or 
words; all they spoke were syllables, consonants and vowels! . . . 

...It represented, for me, a kind of collapse of reality. Words had 
become empty, noisy shells without meaning; the characters as well, of 
course, had become psychologically empty. Everything appeared to me 
in an unfamiliar light, people moving in a timeless time, in a spaceless 
space. .. 

While writing the play (for it had become a kind of play or anti-play, 
that is, a parody of a play, a comedy of comedy), I felt sick, dizzy, nause- 
ous. I had to interrupt my work from time to time and, wondering all 
the while what demon was prodding me on, lie down on my couch 
for fear of seeing my work sink into nothingness, and me with it. All 
the same, once I had finished, I was very proud. I fancied myself having 
written something like the tragedy of language! ... When it was staged, 
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I was almost amazed to hear the audience laugh; they took it lightly 
(and still do), believing that it was a comedy, if not an outright farce. 
Some people (Jean Pouillon among them), those who sensed the uneasi- 
ness in it, were not fooled. Others noticed that I was poking fun at 
Bernstein’s theatre and his actors. Nicolas Bataille’s troupe was the 
first to notice this; they acted out the play (especially in its initial per- 
formances) as though it were a melodrama. 

Serious and learned critics, analyzing the work later on, interpreted it 
as no more than a criticism of the Théatre de Boulevard (popular the- 
atre). I have just said that I believe that interpretation valid; however, 
in my mind, it is not a satire of petty bourgeois mentality associated with 
any particular society. It is, above all, concerned with a kind of uni- 
versal petty bourgeoisie, the petty bourgeoisie being the personifica- 
tion of accepted ideas and slogans, the ubiquitous conformist. His auto- 
matic use of language is, of course, what gives him away. The text of 
The Bald Soprano or of the English (or Russian or Portuguese) Primer, 
composed of ready-made expressions and the most tired clichés, made 
me aware of the automatic quality of language and human behavior, 
“empty talk,” speaking because there is nothing personal to say, the 
absence of inner life, the mechanical aspect of daily existence, man 
bathing in his social environment, becoming an indistinguishable part 
of it. The Smiths, the Martins, can no longer talk because they can no 
longer think; they can no longer think because they can no longer be 
moved, can no longer feel passions; they can no longer be, they can 
“become” anybody, anything, for, having lost their identity, they assume 
the identity of others, become part of the world of the impersonal; they 
are interchangeable: you can put Martin in place of Smith and vice 
versa, no one will notice. The tragic character does not change, he is 
crushed; he is himself, he is real. Comic characters, fools, are people who 
do not exist. 

Translated by JAcK UNDANK 








The Unreconstructed Heroes of Moliére 


By ROBERT J. NELSON 


There are, as Bailly has said, no conversions in Moliére.’ To the end, 
Arnolphe remains a bigot, Harpagon a miser, Jourdain a parvenu, 
Argan a hypochondriac. Thus Moliére remains true to a rule of comedy 
far more important than the conventions of time, place, and unity con- 
sidered the hallmarks of classical dramaturgy: the rule of the unity of 
character. For, conversion would take the spectator into affective and 
moral regions where the satiric purpose—laughter—might be compro- 
mised. A repentant Arnolphe, a disabused Jourdain, an enlightened 
Argan might satisfy our sense of the pathetic or the propitious, but only 
at the expense of our pleasure. In fact, to make us feel sorry for such 
characters at the end of the play or to make them share our superior 
view of their previous conduct would come dangerously close to identi- 
fying us with them in that previous conduct as well. In leaving these 
characters “unreconstructed” Moliére earns our gratitude as well as our 
applause. 

Yet, this “‘non-conversion” disturbs us in three of his greatest com- 
edies: Le Tartuffe, in which the hypocrite remains a hypocrite; Dom 
Juan, in which the “sinner” refuses to repent; Le Misanthrope, in which 
the hater of men hates them more at the end of the play than at the 
beginning. Holding a similar place in the Moliére canon to All’s Well, 
Troilus and Cressida, and Measure for Measure in the Shakespeare 
canon, these plays might be described as Moliére’s “bitter comedies.” 
In them, as Borgerhoff has observed, Moliére has reversed his usual 
dramaturgy, unsettling the categories into which we have cast his work: 
triumph of the golden mean, the importance of common sense, the essen- 
tially bourgeois outlook, etc.’ Usually, the “hero” (in the purely structural 
sense of the major role) is a monomaniac, a person lacking what Ramon 
Fernandez has called “la vision double’* or the capacity for what I 
have described in an earlier essay as “the deliberate multiplication of 
the self.”* In a Moliére play, the “others” have this capacity: the Agnés, 
the Toinettes, the Scapins who use it to check the effects of the princi- 
pal character’s monomania. ‘The true hero of a comedy,” I wrote in 
that essay, “is, in fact, the ‘others’ and their view ought more appropri- 
ately be compared with that of the tragic hero in any discussion of the 
tragic and the comic. ...’The comic ‘others’ are ready to assume a mask, 
they are willing to play a double game. The central figure (an Argan, an 
Harpagon) simply cannot play such a game, for he does not know of its 
possibility. Ironically, the tragic hero yearns for the singleness of vision 
of the comic figure, for whom appearance and reality coincide. However, 
if the tragic figure and the comic ‘others’ are alike in their doubleness 
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of vision, they differ in the very essence of that vision: where the tragic 
hero sees discrepancy and even duplicity, the comic ‘others’ see com- 
bination and complementarity: of the social and the natural, of the 
logical and the illogical, of the conditioned and the instinctive, of the 
material and the spiritual.”’ Through the use of mask or ruse the 
“others” usually get the upper hand over the monomaniacal figure. 
However, in Le Tartuffe the unscrupulous Tartuffe also possesses the 
usually commendable “double vision.” Indeed, short of the King’s in- 
tervention, his wiles prove more effective than those of the “others” 
(Elmire, Dorine). In Dom Juan, throughout much of the play, the re- 
lationship between the “hero” and the “others” is turned completely 
inside out: aware of the doubleness of vision of the “others,’”” Dom Juan 
asserts the moral superiority of his single vision and, in spite of a com- 
plex departure from it himself, succeeds in imposing it upon the specta- 
tor if not upon the “others.” Finally, in Le Misanthrope as in Dom 
Juan, the monomaniac, though fully aware of doubleness, tries to im- 
pose his single vision upon the double vision of the “others.” However, 
unlike Dom Juan, Alceste does not find ultimate victory in the very face 
of defeat. 

These three plays are marked by a questioning and at times 
aggressive outlook and their dates suggest that the outlook was an 
enduring one: Le Tartuffe (in its first version during the festivities at 
Versailles) dates from May 1664; Dom Juan from February 1665; Le 
Misanthrope from June 1666. Only L’Amour médecin (September 1665) 
interrupts this mood, a fact to which I shall return. Whatever causes 
account for this mood (professional bitterness at the prudish criticism 
of L’Ecole des femmes; personal unhappiness because of marriage dif- 
ficulties, etc.) the outlook itself, the patent reversal of dramaturgy and 
the chronology of the plays suggest that at this stage of his career 
Moliére sees in a different light the relationship between appearance 
and reality, the theme which Lionel Trilling has described as the es- 
sential theme of all literature.’ I should now like to look at Moliére’s 
“review” of this theme in some detail, in order to assess its meaning for 
Moliére’s art in particular and for comic theory in general. 


1. Le Tartuffe 


Though Moliére has divided the limelight between the Impostor and 
his victim, the play can still be inserted into the typical formula of 
Moliére dramaturgy: the monomaniac (Orgon) is the butt of the satire 
and the entire action is organized around the effort to break down his 
fanatical devotion to Tartuffe. The play thus resembles the very last, 
Le Malade imaginaire, with Tartuffe corresponding to the doctors (and 
possibly Béline), Orgon to Argan, Elmire to Béralde, Dorine to Toinette, 
etc. Yet, certain aspects of Le Tartuffe make it very untypical: the mono- 
maniac is finally disabused—Orgon sees the light about Tartuffe as Argan 
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does not about the doctors; the “others” are saved not by their own 
wit but by “chance.” At first glance, of course, the “chance intervention” 
of the king need not be seen as untypical: chance also frustrates Arnol- 
phe on the verge of triumph in L’Ecole des femmes. Yet, the nature of 
“chance” in the two plays is profoundly different. In L’Ecole, though 
Enrique’s return has been “dramatically” prepared for in Horace’s 
(casual!) reference to his father’s expected return (I.iv), the timing of the 
return could not be more fortuitous. It is conceivable within the terms of 
the situation that the return be too late—with Agnés wed to Arnolphe. 
But in Le Tartuffe the king’s intervention is not really a matter of chance. 
However dramatically surprising it may appear at this time, it was bound 
to occur in time to frustrate Tartuffe’s ultimate designs. For, the king has 
been wise to Tartuffe for a long time: 


Ce monarque, en un mot, a vers vous détesté 
Sa lache ingratitude et sa déloyauté: 
Et ne m’a jusqu’ici soumis a sa conduite 
Que pour voir l’impudence aller jusques au bout 
Et vous faire par lui faire raison de tout. 
(V.vii)? 


Like God in the work of Flaubert, the king has been “‘partout dans 
oeuvre, mais nulle part visible.” The appearance of the exempt “just 
in time” is not the mere convention (a deus ex machina) it appears to 
be; the king—through the exempt—is a key character and his inter- 
vention is not a “convenient” way out of the dilemma but the only way 
out of it. 

Now, this interpretation of the king’s role would seem to support 
those Moliére scholars who have maintained against Michaut that a 
supposed three-act version of the play without the king’s saving role did 
not exist—at most, the three acts of May 1664 were either only the first 
three acts of the five-act version or simply a compression of the present 
five acts.’ Yet, as Michaut has insisted almost in vain, there is nothing in- 
compatible between a three-act version without the king’s saving role 
and the play as we now have it. We need not be shocked that Moliére 
might have written Le Tartuffe first of all without a “happy ending,” 
with Tartuffe in full command of the situation, master of Orgon and 
his possessions. In this case one is not so much shocked by the hypocrisy 
of Tartuffe as by the gullibility of Orgon. Michaut’s brilliant thesis 
has been rejected by leading Moliére scholars for reasons which tell 
more about the prevailing climate of Moliére criticism than they do 
about the climate in which the play was written. Thus, seventy-five years 
ago, Mesnard and Despois in their monumental edition of Moliére sum- 
marized and fixed that didactic approach to the play which characterizes 
most of the criticism surrounding it. They believed that Moliére had 
envisaged the king’s intervention from the very beginning of the play, 
holding it to the very end in order to show “la fausse dévotion en train 
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de devenir maitresse de la société avec une entiére sécurité d’insolence, 
si la plus haute des puissances tutélaires ne l’arrétait pas.”* The plural 
“puissances tutélaires” is revealing, casting as it does the absolute power 
of the king in the anonymous functions of modern theories of govern- 
ment, robbing the act of its personal providential character and of its 
Status as a tribute to Moliére’s patron, Louis XIV. Again, Lancaster, 
while accepting the possible existence of a completed three-act version, 
includes the intervention of the king in both versions on the grounds 
that comedy demands a “happy ending’’—a requirement called for also 
by Mornet (who differs from Lancaster, however, in rejecting the 
existence of a completed three-act version on purely historical grounds)."° 
Finally, the most recent and the most scrupulous of those scholars who 
have studied the problem, John Cairncross, has rejected Michaut’s thesis 
of a triumphant Tartuffe, although he has reconstructed his own three- 
act version terminating with the exposure of Tartuffe at the end of the 
present Act IV. “The Uriartuffe, was, it will be remembered, described 
as a ‘comédie fort divertissante.’ It could not therefore conceivably have 
terminated ...on such a sombre note as the ruin of an entire family 
owing to the donation or even (if it is admitted that the donation was 
only added in 1667) on the expulsion of Damis from home and the se- 
duction of Elmire. It is worth stressing the consistency with which in 
seventeenth century France virtue is always rewarded and vice punished 
on the stage. Nor is it likely that Moliére should have gone out of his 
way to weaken his hand in dealing with the dévots by so obviously run- 
ning counter to the accepted convention.”"* One senses behind these 
and similar objections the didactic view of Moliére as a judge handing 
out rewards and punishments in his “lecture plays.” (There is, too, per- 
haps an unconscious fear of facing up to the fundamentally tragic bases 
of satire, a notion to which I shall return here.) Evidently, if we accept 
the widespread view of Moliére as a social satirist with a bourgeois out- 
look, it is difficult to conceive of him writing such a “vicious” play as 
a Le Tartuffe without the rescue of Orgon by “tutelary” intervention 
of some kind. 

However, certain critics have discovered in the great comedian not a 
bourgeois but an aristocratic poet in whom cruelty toward the Prud’- 
hommes is a marked trait. Such a poet could write a Tartuffe showing 
the impostor triumphant at the end; such a Tartuffe would make nega- 
tively the same point that the present version makes positively: the king 
is as powerful in the moral realm as in the physical. In laughing at 
Orgon, helpless at the hands of Tartuffe, the king in no way approves 
of the unscrupulous Tartuffe. On such an occasion the king can enjoy 
undiluted the pleasure of laughing at that figure who almost everywhere 
in the work of Moliére, according to Bénichou, “est médiocre ou ridi- 
cule’: the bourgeois."* Louis XIV did not want to laugh at false devotion 
(Tartuffe) but at blind devotion (Orgon). Neither Moliére nor the king 
had any doubts about the evil of false devotion, but in a version destined 
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expressly for the king’s pleasure there was no need to spell out the obvi- 
ous. Thus, as Michaut has conjectured, in the first version Tartuffe 
probably remained in the margin and the ridiculous Orgon held the 
spotlight. A dangerous procedure undoubtedly, for there was no pro- 
tagonist on-stage—a fact which provoked the wrath of Moliére’s enemies, 
the dévots, and a fact which might have led Moliére to take the royal 
protagonist out of the audience and to put him into the play itself when 
he decided to rewrite it. 

Nevertheless, until the “ur-Tartuffe’” is found (or another reliable 
document on the contents of the 1664 performance), Michaut’s thesis 
must be treated for what it is: a brilliant but debatable conjecture. 
Yet, whether we regard the scene of the exempt as tacked on to an 
earlier version or as part of the play in all of its versions, we must 
acknowledge that it strikes an unusual, though not necessarily un- 
pleasant, note in the play. In contrast to the satirical realism of the 
preceding scenes, it is lyrical in effect. The speech of the exempt is less 
a reproach to Tartuffe than a eulogy of the Roi Soleil. The king is a 
“Prince ...dont les yeux se font jour dans les coeurs”; the king “donne 
aux gens de bien une gloire immortelle”’; with this king “le mérite... 
ne perd rien, / Et que mieux que du mal il se souvient du bien” (V.vii). 
The tone of the speech is affirmative, expansive, exultant; if this king 
is a deus ex machina the emphasis is upon the divinity and not the 
vehicle. And it is upon the divinity of the king himself: nowhere in this 
speech of forty verses do we hear the king speak in that role traditionally 
associated with the Catholic Monarchs of the ancien régime: Defender 
of the Faith. Nor is the divinity of the god-king Christian in any sense: 
Louis’s divine faculties of omniscience (the emphasis in the speech on 
metaphors of vision-intelligence) and Justice (his reward to Orgon for 
services rendered and his judgment upon Tartuffe) are not tempered 
by the specifically Christian attribute of the godhead: Mercy. The king 
rescues Orgon not out of merciful understanding of his weakness in 
supporting the Fronde, but on balance: his service outweighs his mis- 
deeds. In short, the king who appears in these verses looks less to the 
royal saint whose name Louis continued than to the splendid figure of 
the pagan divinity who was to be the hero of Moliére’s most emphatic 
tribute to his royal patron, the Jupiter of Amphitryon. However briefly, 
the dénouement of Le Tartuffe is marked by the euphoria which per- 
vades the whole of Amphitryon and the so-called court plays in general. 

Given the essentially lyrical character of the intervention, then, is it 
surprising that for a number of critics the dénouement destroys the 
realistic focus of the rest of the play? Even if we maintain that the inter- 
vention is the only solution for the moral anarchy of ““Tartuffism,” we 
cannot help but note that the tone of the dénouement does not fuse with 
the rest of the play. Moliére has used a dramatic form inappropriate to 
his inattention to flatter the king. To recall Baudelaire’s division of the 
Moliére canon, the dramatist has used the mode of the “comique sig- 
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nificatif” to create an example of the ‘“‘comique grotesque.’* Or, more 
precisely, he has juxtaposed the two modes. One cannot sing the praises 
of anyone with mordant satire; satire is by definition negative and to 
sing of glories some other form is required. Earlier in 1664 Moliére 
had begun to work in such a form with Le Mariage forcé, his first 
comédie-ballet. Possibly, with the first version of Le Tartuffe, he counted 
on the context of Les Plaisirs de V'Ile Enchantée, which included his 
second comédie-ballet as well (La Princesse d’Elide), to dilute the nega- 
tivism of the satire (just as he counted on the “dilution” of the bitterly 
satirical George Dandin in the context of Le Grand Divertissement royal 
de Versailles in 1668). Be that as it may, in the final version of Le Tar- 
tuffe he has tried with the scene of the exempt to “take back” the nega- 
tivism of the satire—and failed. The “‘significatif” and the “grotesque” 
did not fuse and would not until much later with Le Bourgeois gentil- 
homme and Le Malade imaginaire. 


2. Dom Juan, ou le Festin de Pierre 


As the quarrel of L‘Ecole des femmes has already taught us, Moliére 
is not one to back down in a close fight. So, in Dom Juan, he gives a 
fuller, more affirmative expression of the ideals only negatively implied 
in most of Le Tartuffe and brought out briefly in the final scenes of 
that play. The statement is astonishing only if we persist with genera- 
tions of unsympathetic critics in taking the Dom Juan of the first part 
of the fifth act as the same character we see earlier in the play or if we 
see in the dénouement Moliére’s own punishment of the legendary lover. 
For Dom Juan adopts hypocrisy in the fifth act only temporarily and 
in clear contrast with his open behavior in the first four acts, where he 
gives himself only for what he is. In fact, as James Doolittle has shown 
in a character-by-character analysis of the play, it is just this honesty 
which sets Dom Juan in such violent conflict with the “others” of this 
play.” But, one objects, perhaps Dom Juan is honest with Sganarelle 
and Dimanche and Dom Luis—but what about his behavior with Elvire 
and the peasant girls? Yet, can we really judge these “deceptions” on the 
same ethical grounds as the deceptions of Tartuffe? We have only to 
compare Dom Juan’s courtship of the peasant girls with the nervous, sly 
courtship of Elmire by Tartuffe to sense immediately a profound dif- 
ference between the two “hypocrites.” With Dom Juan, “hypocrisy” is 
not a matter of ethics but of esthetics: he is a hypocrite only in the ety- 
mological sense of the word: an actor, The lies of courtship are only 
conventions of his role in the game of love. The Charlottes and even 
the Elvires are well aware of this. However, like many an actor in this 
game, they forget or want to forget that the first and most important 
rule of the game is that it must not be taken seriously. Unlike Tartuffe, 
Dom Juan seeks no victims in his “conquests’—only fellow-actors. Thus, 
if the other “actors” take the game too seriously, they have only them- 
selves to blame. That Charlotte and Mathurine should get burned in 
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this games does not affect us too deeply, for, as even the most anti- 
pathetic critics have admitted, we identify with the appealing Dom Juan 
even in disapproving of him. However, the nobility of Elvire’s worldly 
station and her dignified airs make her defeat in the game of love seem 
especially pathetic. Yet, this “grande dame” is less honest with herself 
than the relatively simple peasant girls and so deserves our sympathy 
even less. In reproaching Dom Juan she blames him not for infidelity— 
she knows the rules of the game too well for that—but, as Doolittle says, 
“for his seeming inability to hide it... for his silence... for his failure 
to cloak his action in a set of conventional phrases.” For, the game be- 
ing over, Dom Juan in all honesty makes the clear distinction between 
appearance and reality which the occasion calls for. Indeed, if his con- 
duct in the courtship of the peasant girls is any clue, even in courtship 
Dom Juan makes the more subtle but no less clear distinction between 
appearance and reality which the occasion calls for; we assume, then, 
that he acted in the same way in his courtship of Elvire which we do not 
actually see in the play. Being pure conventions, the deceptions of 
courtship do not really obscure the courtier’s objective of sensual satis- 
faction; rather, they “sublimate” animal drives, translate them into 
human terms. Not that I would minimize the importance of physical 
possession for this “grand seigneur.” Dom Juan is no Marivaux prince 
wryly delighting in the playing of the game of love for its own sake; his 
sense of reality is too great to allow that. Nevertheless, Dom Juan is not 
Lady Chatterly’s lover either and to miss the conventionality of his 
courtships is to miss his humanity. 

No matter how much we may ultimately justify the amorous aspects 
of Dom Juan’s behavior in terms of the rest of the action and whatever 
the emphasis in the legend, criticism of the play has made too much of 
Dom Juan’s “attachments.” Actually, much of the action is concerned 
not with Dom Juan’s supposedly unscrupulous wooing but with the 
shortcomings of the “others” of this play: Sganarelle, who blandly justi- 
fies selling phony medicine to gullible peasants on the sole authority of 
appearances, the doctor’s robes he buys (III.i); Dom Louis, who pre- 
sumptuously identifies his own with God’s purposes; Alonse, whose 
brutish loyalty to the code of honor makes a mockery of that code as it 
is more sympathetically represented in his brother, Carlos; etc. These 
self-deceivers remind us by contrast of Dom Juan’s chief virtue: his re- 
fusal to deceive himself, his intention to give himself on every occasion 
only for what he is. Nor is this virtue simply moral in character—vertu; 
it is also virtu, the manliness of a brave man as is clearly evident in Dom 
Juan’s rescue of Carlos and in his courage before threats made by the 
highest as well as the lowliest of powers: the Statue and Pierrot (who are, 
by the way, linked etymologically as well in the very sub-title of the play: 
Le Festin de Pierre).” 

Thus Dom Juan is the most authentic of Moliére’s heroes, a généreux 
in the Cornelian mold who refuses to accept any compromise of his ideal 
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of self-assertion. This affiliation with Corneille inevitably calls to mind 
Poulaille’s thesis, so let me say immediately that I am in no way sub- 
scribing to the preposterous notion that Corneille really wrote Moliére’s 
plays in whole or in part.’* Nevertheless, Poulaille, like Bénichou more 
responsibly, has sensed a kinship between the two writers, one that I feel 
I should explore in some detail before going on with my assessment of 
Dom Juan’s place in the entire Moliére canon. 

Remembering the parodistic rehearsal of various Cornelian dramas 
in L’Impromptu de Versailles, we tend to read Moliére comedy as the 
very evacuation of “Cornelianism’—nothing, we feel, could be further 
from its supposed posturings. Yet, both as producer and dramatist, 
Moliére had quite sincerely turned at an earlier stage of his career to 
the Cornelian mold. Fernandez reminds us that Moliére had been formed 
intellectually and artistically in the “age of Corneille” and that a trag- 
edy of Corneille accompanied each of the new comedies Moliére pre- 
sented upon arriving in Paris.” And most critics agree that this pre- 
occupation with Corneille gives a decidedly Cornelian stamp to Moliére’s 
only attempt at a “serious” play: Dom Garcie de Navarre, ou le Prince 
jaloux (first presented in February 1661, although generally believed 
to have been written much earlier). It should be said, however, that 
most of these critics feel that the Cornelianism is incomplete or mis- 
directed: the heroine, Elvire, is Cornelian; the hero, Dom Garcie, is not. 
Fixing an interpretation of the hero which has obtained throughout 
the history of the play’s criticism, Rigal, writing fifty years ago, 
objected that Dom Garcie’s jealousy, unlike that of Othello and 
Alceste, is unmotivated.” Lancaster, following Michaut, regards Dom 
Garcie as “un maniaque de jalousie,”” while Fernandez, in the most 
pointed criticism of the play to date, regards him as an “intrus dans un 
monde dont il est indigne, ou comme un enfant gaté pour lequel on est 
trop bon.”*” Dom Garcie doesn’t belong in the same world as Elvire be- 
cause “d’aprés les canons cornéliens la jalousie est un crime contre 
l'amour: elle ravale l’objet aimé et l’amant lui-méme, elle donne le pas a 
l’animal sur l’homme; surtout elle rompt tout rapport entre l'amour et 
les hauts principes de l’idéal humain.’” The subject, indeed, seems more 
Racinian than Cornelian, so that Rigal and others perhaps do a dis- 
service to Moliére in asking him to justify the hero’s behavior: in Dom 
Garcie, ever ready to accuse his mistress of infidelity, we could read an 
instance of the Racinian character’s tendency to find in reality the con- 
firmation of his own inmost desires—whether it is there or not. In short, 
intelligence at the service of will or desire. Thus, Léon Emery has been 
led to describe Dom Garcie as “un document 4 illustrer le passage du 
style cornélian au style racinien de la tragédie. Plus de complications 
romanesques en dehors des postulates conventionnels que tout le monde 
connait; plus de tirades qui se déroulent avec pompe ou qui jaillissent 
comme des épées nues.’”* 

Yet, in Dom Garcie himself, we are with neither Corneille nor Racine; 
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Moliére’s attitude toward his hero is very much his own. Though no- 
where so subtle as in the great plays, Moliére’s dramaturgy is familiar 
enough here. Following W. G. Moore’s brilliant analysis of Le Mis- 
anthrope, we might say that in Dom Garcie de Navarre, too, “the suc- 
cessive scenes do not so much narrate events as expose an attitude and a 
relationship.”* However, the early play lacks the poetic subtlety and 
the dramatic complexity (the “suffusion” as Moore speaks of it) of the 
later one: Moliére concentrates too exclusively on a single dramatic de- 
vice for “illuminating” the central aspect of character (jealousy) which is 
his subject in the play. Each act is like a little play in itself, but we get 
the same little play over and over: Elvire assures Dom Garcie that she 
loves him; he comes upon something (a letter [used twice]; the presence 
of a “rival”, etc.) which feeds his jealousy; she finally disabuses him. 
There is some forward motion at the ending of certain acts as a sec- 
ondary character (the Iago-like Dom Lope) or the report of some new 
circumstance feeds the hero’s jealousy, but instead of carrying us along 
in an ascending dramatic movement, the successive acts remain at the 
same expository level of dramatic interest. The “surprise ending” is a 
happy enough one, but rather than being a dénouement (in the strictest 
sense) to the problem of the play, it seems more designed simply to 
bring the repetitive action to an abrupt halt. Dom Garcie’s jealousy 
never issues in a tragic insight into himself, a recognition of his “tragic 
flaw.” Indeed, his “flaw” is without such universal significance; rather, 
like the obsessions of Moliére’s other monomaniacs, it is peculiar, be- 
yond the human as it were. The mechanical, repetitive dramaturgy of the 
play suggests a quizzical, tentative attitude on the part of Moliére in the 
face of this peculiarity, as if his desire to remain “serious” prevented 
him from taking the obvious comic attitude which the hero’s obsession 
calls for. Circumstance, not the wiles of the “others” of this play, provides 
the temporary resolution of the conflict of the play: Dom Sylvie, the 
supposed triumphant rival for Elvire’s love, turns out to be her brother, 
Dom Alphonse. I say “temporary,” for here as well, Bailly’s “rule of 
non-conversion” holds true: even this latest circumstance, Dom Garcie 
admits, finds him “tombé de nouveau dans ces traitres soupcgons” and 
Elvire accepts him “‘jaloux ou non jaloux.” 

Given Dom Garcie’s character, then, we might see in the play the 
proof of Moliére’s “intentional” criticism of Corneille in L’Impromptu. 
Yet, this would be to forget the presence of a truly Cornelian char- 
acter in the play: his mistress. “Elvire,” writes Fernandez, “est une 
héroine de Corneille, une cousine de Pauline, un peu a la mode de 
Bretagne. Toujours, dit-elle, notre coeur est en notre pouvoir, et s'il 
montre parfois quelque faiblesse, la raison doit étre maitresse de tous nos 
sens.” It is true that even Elvire’s générosité is inevitably compromised 
in the love she bears Dom Garcie, for, unlike her Cornelian counter- 
parts, she cannot really be said to find in her lover a perfect reflection of 
herself. Nevertheless, as Baumal has argued, her pity is dictated to her by 
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her reason—she recognizes that Dom Garcie’s vice is “incurable et 
fatal”—and her reason thereby teaches her that she cannot deny her lover 
the “estime” she otherwise owes him.” Her love as seen in this gesture 
is not of the heedless, self-destructive kind in Racine’s Andromagne, for 
example, but recalls rather Auguste’s patronizing and self-congratulatory 
clemency in Corneille’s Cinna. Though she is indeed touched by her 
lover’s incurable malady, Elvire accepts him because “on doit quelque 
indulgence / Aux défauts ou le Ciel fait pencher l’influence” (V.vi). 
One owes such indulgence to the victim himself, of course, but, more 
fundamentally, one owes it to oneself. Elvire’s love is narcissistic. 

Moliére’s serious imitation of Corneille in the character of Elvire 
should make us wary of that tradition which pits Moliére against Cor- 
neille almost as automatically as it does Racine. To link Moliére and 
Racine in this way against Corneille is to misconstrue both Moliére 
comedy and Corneille “tragedy.” Actually, with his unlimited confidence 
in man Corneille is the least tragic of writers. As for Moliére, once we 
begin to see that not the limiting motions of satire but the expansive 
notions of what we can only call the “pure comic” are the real essence 
of his work, then we can begin to see his true relation to Corneille. Both 
the comedian and the so-called tragedian have an optimistic view of 
“man’s fate.” There is, to be sure, a crucial difference between the two: 
Corneille’s optimism is cerebral and is expressed as an unrestrained 
voluntarism; Moliére’s is visceral and is grounded in a confident natu- 
ralism. In Cartesian terms, if the will follows the intelligence (entende- 
ment) so closely as to be identified with it in Corneille, in Moliére the 
will follows the appetitive so closely as to be identified with ic(i am 
speaking of this relationship in “others,” of course. Also just as the 
will is passional in Corneille, so the appetitive is intelligent in Moli¢re— 
witness the naturally wily Agnés and the numerous shrewd peasant- 
types.) There is, in sum, in the two writers a difference in both the 
psychical functions and in the ends to which man should direct those 
functions, but in each there is no doubt that man has it within his power 
to direct those functions to whatever ends he chooses. The difference 
from the truly tragic sense of human limitation in Racine could not be 
greater. 

And so the failure of Dom Garcie is not due to a contradiction be- 
tween two radically different views of the human condition. True, the 
play is fractured in conception, but it is fractured in terms familiar to 
us already in Le Tartuffe: Moliére has tried to fuse not the tragic and 
the comic but two modes of the comic—the heroic and the satiric. As 
with all Moliére plays, the hero’s obsession (here, jealousy) is not sym- 
bolic of irrational, destructive forces which really govern “la condition 
humaine.” Rather, that obsession is peculiar and special—fantastical, as 
Béralde might put it—and we can accommodate ourselves to it. What 
makes Dom Garcie exceptional in the Moliére canon is that the means 
of accommodation are not the familiar ones of ruse and wile and justi- 
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fied duplicity, carefully articulated throughout the entire play. Ac- 
commodation is possible, rather, because of a frankly “noble” conception 
of the heroine’s character. And, most significantly for my purposes here, 
that “nobility” is undoubtedly Cornelian. 

In light of Moliére’s demonstrated sympathy for Corneille then, 
we might take a very different view of the parodistic rehearsals from 
Corneille’s plays in L’Impromptu: it is more the director aiming his 
satire at the acting style of his rivals than it is the dramatist aiming his 
barbs at the writer whom he had so frankly imitated in his own career. 
Further, in light of that imitation, Bénichou’s interpretation of Dom 
Juan is given an especially Cornelian force: that play the critic believes, 
is based “sur la conception d’un héros souverain, dont les désirs se pré- 
tendent au-dessus du blame et de la contrainte.”* Of course, générosité 
in Dom Juan is far more concrete in its expression than it was in Elvire 
and certainly more so than in any Cornelian hero (although, even in the 
case of the latter, the tendency to abstraction and introversion has been 
vastly exaggerated). Nevertheless, the données of characterization are 
the same: self-assertion and self-definition in action. 

Yet, this authentic Cornelian hero becomes a hypocrite. Dom Juan 
is a Moliére character who, at a certain point, undergoes a conversion. 
Bailly’s term becomes richly ironic in this play: from an anti-religious 
outlook Dom Juan pretends to convert to a religious one. Now, from a 
strictly religious point of view, Bailly’s “rule of non-conversion” is sus- 
tained, of course: Dom Juan only pretends to be converted. Nevertheless, 
the rule of Moliére comedy is broken: in the very act of pretending to 
be converted to religion Dom Juan no longer gives himself for what he 
is; he converts to hypocrisy not in the etymological sense of “‘play-acting” 
but in the acquired moral sense of “‘lying.”” He ceases to be généreux. 

Now, it is for this derogation from the purely human ideal of 
générosité and not from the Christian ideal of sincere self-abnegation 
that Dom Juan is to be reproached as a hypocrite. Christian doctrine has 
too readily regarded hypocrisy as a vice having particular reference to 
its system of values. This is understandable: of all vices, hypocrisy is 
the most fundamentally destructive of any system of sanctions, but es- 
pecially one of invisible sanctions. The sinner who admits to wrong- 
doing acknowledges the validity of the moral code according to which he 
is reprimanded. But a hypocrite rejects radically the whole system of 
values and sanctions which pretends to reprimand him. Doctrinally 
speaking, what we might call the true hypocrite does not believe in an 
ultimate day of judgment and he is incapable of feeling remorse based 
on a fear of hell, the threat of damnation which is the Christian moral- 
ist’s ultimate weapon. At most, this weapon can hope to reach only 
those sinners who might be described as unsystematic or half-hearted 
hypocrites: the gamblers of the Christian faith who count on weekly con- 
fession or deathbed repentance or God’s inscrutable mercy to “insure” 
the risks they run. Such “hypocrites” are unworthy of the name, for, in 
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the very act of hoping to get by the sanctions, they admit their existence. 
But the only sanctions which a true hypocrite recognizes are of a more 
practical nature: threats to his physical safety or of an exposure which 
will make it impossible to continue to practice of his duplicity. Since, 
theoretically, the final proof of exposure depends on the hypocrite him- 
self, on his decision to drop his pose, it is impossible to “catch” a true 
hypocrite. Indeed, the true hypocrite will turn every attempt at exposure 
by others to his own advantage. Thus, Tartuffe’s attempt to pass himself 
off as the self-sacrificing instrument of the very power which arrests him 
reveals the frightening moral anarchy to which a thoroughgoing hy- 
pocrisy leads. 

‘“N’aurons-nous donc pas de régle?” The poignancy of Pascal’s ques- 
tion is felt even by that thinker whom we usually pit against him: 
Descartes. The very founder of modern rationalism required a Guarantor 
of the truth of his first principles. Like Pascal, though by a different 
route, he found his Guarantor of moral as well as epistemological truth 
in God.” And Moliére, does he too find his Guarantor of Truth in God? 
One wonders. We may speculate endlessly about the extent to which his 
conventional deferences to religion (for example, the baptism of his 
children or the remarks of the first and second Placets to Le Tartuffe) 
reflect a genuine piety. As for the plays, at most they suggest a secularist 
separation of the things of this world from those of the next and, at 
worst, from the religious viewpoint, an exclusively human solution to 
the moral dilemmas they pose. Thus, in Le Tartuffe, the king is Moliére’s 
answer to the poignant question of Pascal: he and not God is the Guar- 
antor of Truth. Lest it be objected that, in good monarchical theory, the 
king is only God’s surrogate on earth, I would point once again to the 
decidedly non-Christian tone of the exempt’s speech. In the resplendent 
image of the king, who restores order and truth to the anarchical situa- 
tion created by Tartuffe, man, Moliére tells us, is his own Guarantor of 
Truth. 

This anthropocentrism, which emerges only in the dénouement of Le 
Tartuffe, is the guiding theme of Dom Juan. Dom Juan’s humanism 
harks back to the ancient pagan and aristocratic ideal of man as self- 
sufficient and self-determining. This ideal, which Christianity tried in 
vain to assimilate, persisted in the ideals of feudalism which were still 
felt in the seventeenth century. For practical reasons it was unnecessary 
and for moral reasons unthinkable to the hoiders of this ideal to use 
hypocrisy to achieve their ends: practically, their power was subject to 
almost no checks, since, being aristocrats, they were to be found at the 
top of the social and political structure; morally, they could not tolerate 
the thought that any situation could require the concealed expression of 
their power. Obviously, the dynamics of such an outlook are ultimately 
destructive of the outlook itself: at some point, one aristocrat’s self- 
assertion will run counter to another’s. Both theoretically and practically, 
only one aristocrat can hope to attain to the purest embodiment of the 
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ideal: absolute monarchy. Even this expression of the ideal has proved 
historically untenable: the self-assertion of the absolute monarch has run 
counter to the combined assertions of the other elements of society and 
been frustrated by revolution. But the historical and the political rami- 
fications of the ideal need not concern us here. More to the present point 
is the moral basis of the ideal: the injunction to an absolute identifica- 
tion between appearance and reality, between intention and deed. In 
pretending to convert to religion, Dom Juan breaks this injunction. 
This constitutes his real hypocrisy and his real conversion. 

Why does Moliére have Dom Juan convert to hypocrisy? Did he wish 
to appease his religious enemies by “exposing” the legendary scourage of 
Christian morality? In the Dom Juan who scolds Sganarelle at the 
beginning of the fourth act, Michaut sees the signs of a bad conscience— 
as if Dom Juan were anxiously trying to deny to himself the truth of the 
Christian view.” Yet, these transports might as easily be explained as 
revealing the impatience and exasperation which finally attains a Dom 
Juan forced to live in the world of the Sganarelles and the Dimanches. 
It is difficult to be—or to remain—Dom Juan in such a world. In Dom 
Juan’s irritability we get a glimmering of that other Moliére hero who 
finds himself in a world too confining for his noble ideals: Alceste, the 
généreux become atrabilaire. In fact, one lesson of Dom Juan’s hy- 
pocrisy seems to be that the only way in which he can fulfill the law of 
his being—the overriding drive to self-definition in action—is through 
hypocrisy. Yet, the context of his hypocrisy suggests that there is a higher 
lesson to be learned from it. For it is a curious hypocrisy which exposes 
itself even before it is practiced: Dom Juan announces his intention to 
be a hypocrite to Sganarelle. His servant (and we the audience) thus be- 
comes his witness that the hypocrisy is not ‘for real.” Rather, we learn 
that it is only a tool to show the “others” the futility and inhumanity of 
their reliance upon a system of invisible sanctions. In attacking the 
“dévots” against whom it was presumably aimed, Dom Juan attacks 
the very idea of religion and the social ideas which flow from the Chris- 
tian religion in particular: the notion of man’s nature as fallen from a 
“state of grace” and the reliance upon sanctions outside of man to regu- 
late his ‘‘fallen” nature. Dom Juan’s adoption of hypocrisy is a frighten- 
ing pendant to the king’s crushing of it in Le Tartuffe. In the latter, the 
highest example of humanity guaranteed truth and restored order; in 
Dom Juan, the highest example of humanity abandons truth and dis- 
rupts the true order which only he has represented in the play to this 
point. And Dom Juan is obviously the highest example of humanity: in 
him appearance and reality coincide not only with respect to moral in- 
tention and deed, but in moral nature and physical appearance. Dom 
Juan’s handsomeness not only explains his appeal to the ladies—it defines 
his inner reality: truth and beauty are one. Thus, if the highest example 
of humanity shall adopt hypocrisy, who shall be the guarantor of truth? 
If Dom Juan, the enemy of illusion and self-deception in the first four 
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acts, shall hypocritically claim to speak in God’s name, who can really 
be said to speak in God’s name? If we cannot trust to the natural ap- 
pearances of integrity, how can we trust to artificial evidences: a priest’s 
robes, for example? Sganarelle’s doning of doctor’s robes to sell patent 
medicines gives special point to this question. This is the lesson of Dom 
Juan’s hypocrisy in the larger context in which it occurs. 

Nevertheless, we cannot deny that this larger context is itself com- 
promised by Dom Juan’s hypocrisy. “I hope you have not been leading a 
double life,” Cecily says to Algernon in Oscar Wilde’s The Importance 
of Being Earnest, “pretending to be wicked and being really good all 
the time. That would be hypocrisy’ (Act II). In Dom Juan’s com- 
promised générosité we see that the only way in which humanity can 
affirm its self-sufficiency is in an act of pretended dependence; the only 
way in which man can affirm himself is through an act of pretended self- 
denial. Dom Juan’s good intentions in some larger context notwithstand- 
ing, the appearance which Dom Juan gives to the world belies the reality; 
unlike the Dom Juan of the first part of the play, the one who speaks as a 
Christian convert to Dom Carlos in V.iii does not give himself for what he 
is. At least in the Christian world, Dom Juan’s hypocrisy tells us, there are 
limits to the power of générosité, cases in which it can express itself 
only by denying itself. This cruel perception borders on the tragic. Yet, 
the dénouement of the play robs this tragic paradox of its force. In re- 
fusing to repent for his false conversion both before the specter and 
the statue, Dom Juan actually repents or ‘“‘re-converts” to the ideals we 
saw ifn uphold in the first part of the play. In “testing” the specter, 
which Michaut sees as a symbol of Divine Grace,” Dom Juan clearly 
resists God in his n:ost mysterious and supposedly irresistible form. As 
for the statue, there is a sublime simplicity in Dom Juan’s “La voila” as 
he gives it his hand. In light of this gesture it is difficult to accept W. G. 
Moore’s view of Dom Juan as “a man who despises humanity, who sets 
himself apart and above the rest and is thus bound, being human, to 
fail.” Suicide and damnation are the means by which Dom Juan de- 
fines the superiority of his purely human ideals over the Christian ideals 
represented by the specter in their most appealing forms and by the 
statue in their most terrifying forms. In best Cornelian fashion, Dom 
Juan uses death as an instrument of self-assertion. In this test with the 
highest power, the généreux proves himself without limits, transcending 
tragedy not through resignation but through affirmation. 

But what of Dom Juan’s last words before falling into the abyss?— 
“O Ciel! que sens-je? Un feu invisible me brile, je n’en puis plus, et 
tout mon corps devient un brasier ardent. Ah” (V.vi)! Do they not ac- 
knowledge a “tragic illumination” of his “failure?” Possibly, although 
they do no more than acknowledge the failure and express no particu- 
lar attitude toward it. Merely recording a physical event, this “illumina- 
tion” contains no repentance: at most, Dom Juan admits a limitation (“je 
n’en puis plus”) without in any way disowning what he has been able to 
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do up to this point. Indeed, in this purely objective recognition of the 
supernatural we can see a reproach directed not at Dom Juan, but at the 
supernatural for using brute force to overwhelm an adversary who has 
proved its equal in the spiritual realm.” 

We can understand, then, that in spite of the orthodoxy of the dé- 
nouement, the dévots did not like Dom Juan any more than they did 
Le Tartuffe. The manner of Dom Juan’s death belies the orthodoxy 
of the damnation itself. In the language of one of its Jansenist critics, 
the play offended “ce qu’il y a de plus saint et de plus sacré dans la 
religion.” It reaffirmed the “orgueil des grands” against which Bossuet 
and the Jansenists in particular directed their anathemas: it depicted 
man as self-sufficient, able to get along without God in order to achieve 
his fullest dignity as a man. Nevertheless, this heroism is defended with 
a disturbing aggressiveness. In spite of the good intentions behind it, 
Dom Juan’s hypocrisy strikes a jarring, unpleasant note in the play. 
Furthermore, the satiric butts of Dom Juan’s aggressive générosité share 
the limelight as much as he: like Alceste in the next play, Moliére uses 
this hero as a dramatic lever to force the “others” in all their ridiculous- 
ness into our view. Thus, Dom Juan shows a lack of fusion similar to 
that in Le Tartuffe, though obviously not so pronounced as in that play. 
Here Moliére has done more than juxtapose two modes of comedy, but, 
to borrow a metaphor from chemistry, the combination is as yet only a 
mixture. It will not be a compound until he suffuses it with the poetry of 
his comédies-ballets. 


3. Le Misanthrope 


If Tartuffe is the only hypocrite in a world of innocents, Alceste is 
the only innocent in a world of hypocrites. In describing the most 
controversial of Moliére’s characters as “innocent” I am not implying 
that he is naive nor in stressing his uniqueness do I mean to forget 
Philinte and Eliante. Like Dom Juan, Alceste knows only too well 
the duplicity of human behavior. He himself compromises his integrity 
in his behavior with the writer of the sonnet and with Céliméne. Never- 
theless, to the contrary of the “others” of this play, at the moment of 
ultimate decisions he upholds the ideal of absolute integrity; his deeds 
then match his intentions. In his readiness to pay the supreme price 
“selon les lois constitutives de l’univers de la piéce’™ Alceste differs from 
Philinte and Eliante. The latter are but relatively innocent, set apart 
by the “‘virtue” of their tolerance from the rigid Alceste, cast very much 
in their relationship to him as Le Pauvre to Dom Juan. 

Isolated from the “others” of this play, Alceste is a kind of Dom 
Juan raté, one seen in the distorting mirror of “la vie mondaine,” one 
who salvages nothing from his defeat at the end of the play. The im- 
plicit lessons of Le Tartuffe and Dom Juan, obscured in the triumphant 
accents of the final scenes, become explicit in the final scenes of Le 
Misanthrope. The absence of a Guarantor has been remarked and AIl- 
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ceste does not banish himself to his “désert” with the éclat of Dom Juan 
sublimely proferring his hand to his destroyer. The anarchy of hypocrisy 
has reached man not in his relations with the invisible but in his 
relations with his fellow-man. In Le Misanthrope Moliére questions 
the root idea of society: the good faith of its members upon which the 
social contract is based. The dénouement offers us two symbols of the 
most sombre significance: Céliméne telling us that society is committed 
to doubleness, to a discrepancy between appearance and reality, between 
intention and deed; Alceste telling us that the correspondence of in- 
tention and deed is possible only in a social void. 

Alceste’s désert is, of course, only metaphorical. “On le dit...d’un 
homme qui, aimant la solitude, a fait batir quelque jolie maison hors 
des grands chemins et éloignée du commerce du monde, pour s’y re- 
tirer.”** Yet, given Alceste’s quasi-religious fervor, the term re-acquires 
some of its literal meaning, evoking for us those early Christian saints 
who monastically retreated to the desert in their search for purity. In 
announcing his intention Alceste is only making explicit what we assume 
about the other great monomaniacs of Moliére comedy: they too go to a 
desert at the end of the play. Not that the dénouement of Le Misan- 
thrope simply repeats the lessons of the other plays. We should remem- 
ber that Alceste willingly banishes himself to his desert; the Harpagons 
and the Arnolphes are banished unwillingly. Or more precisely, un- 
wittingly. In fact, they have been living psychologically in a desert from 
the very beginning of the play: the desert of their particular obsessions. 
Monomania prevents them from effectively participating in society, 
the arena of compromise, self-criticism and, to a certain degree, self- 
sacrifice. What makes Alceste unique among these monomaniacs is his 
awareness of the compromise upon which society is based. Thus, his 
self-exile constitutes a powerful doubt as to the value of self-sacrifice 
for the sake of society. For the first time the self is posited as an equal 
and possibly superior value to society. Alceste represents that bifurcation 
of the personality into public and private selves which characterizes man 
in society and which creates the tensions of “civilization and its dis- 
contents.” As the demands of society become greater, moulding the self 
to acceptable “norms,” the self is forced into its own recesses, into its 
own “désert.” 

Of course, in the ideal world of the généreux, Alceste would have no 
problems—were he not so single-minded, paradoxically enough, in his 
générosité. For, in spite of a basic similarity, Alceste differs from Dom 
Juan in one essential aspect: he is incapable of that esthetic hypocrisy 
which justifies, from a moral point of view, Dom Juan’s behavior towards 
women. If Alceste is right in his condemnation of many of the forms of 
society, he is wrong in his failure to recognize the value of the esthetic 
in the domain of love. There, his integrity dehumanizes him and 
renders him ridiculous. Does this mean that Céliméne’s behavior is 
implicitly justified? Hardly, for her estheticism is only an opposite 
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extreme to Alceste’s integrity. She is an artificial character: Half Dom 
Juan, half Tartuffe. Like the former she plays a role, but like the latter 
she plays the role everywhere. In Dom Juan, the esthetics of courtship 
led to sensual satisfaction; in Céliméme they are subverted to the purely 
social: satisfaction is frustrated in order that the game might go on. 
Her sociability exacts as high a price as Alceste’s sincerity. Her ‘“‘tartuff- 
ism” is not thoroughgoing, of course: she accepts exposure, admits to 
wrongdoing. But in the very admission she remains unconverted: look- 
ing forward to the spirit of Marivaux comedy, she believes that every- 
thing can be arranged after the damage is done in the simple admission 
that her intentions were not after all vicious, that it was all only a kind 
of game—a cruel one, to be sure, but a game. 

Le Misanthrope ends in a moral stalemate. It is a comedy without 
a happy ending, a tragedy without a tragic illumination. Both Céliméne 
and Alceste are presented to us with strong reservations; each is the 
object of Moliére’s satire. The play is, in fact, Moli¢re’s supreme achieve- 
ment in the satiric mode. In this mode he invites us to laugh at man’s 
foibles, to delight in the depiction of man’s obsessions and pretentions 
and so to rise above such “vices” in ourselves. Now, it is in this self- 
protective laughter that we usually locate the essence of Moliére’s 
“comic view of life.” Yet, it is debatable whether the definition of com- 
edy as self-protective or dissociative laughter is a valid one—at least in 
contradistinction to tragedy. Satire points up the discrepancy between 
ideals and performance, between reality and appearance; it empha- 
sizes man’s limitations. Indeed, to the extent that in the “non-conver- 
sion” of the comic figure a given limitation is shown to be ineradicable, 
Moliére satirical comedy repeats the lesson of tragedy without offering 
the paradoxical victory of tragedy: in the very act of perceiving the limi- 
tation which is inherent in the scheme of things (fate) man transcends 
his limitation. 

Seen in this perspective, the happy endings of the satiric plays are 
“smoke screens” to cover up the negative, depressing view of the un- 
reconstructed comic figure who has just been taught a lesson whose 
point he cannot see. In the euphoria of Horace’s union with Agnés, for 
example, we lose sight of the fact that Arnolphe has been left “holding 
the bag,” we are spared the uncomfortable reminder of his humanity. 
Traditionally, criticism has tried to escape this bitter lesson by locating 
the real lesson of the play somewhere in between convention and ob- 
session—in the moderateness of the Chrysaldes and the Philintes. Thus, 
with Philinte’s marriage to Eliante, Le Misanthrope seems a typical 
Moliére play, one teaching a familiar lesson: society, the marriage of 
different wills and temperaments, depends on a spirit of compromise. 
But is it not indeed a watered-down euphoria which this marriage 
creates? Eliante, we remember, takes Philinte as a sort of consolation 
prize. Moreover, far from seeing Moliére’s position in Philinte’s modera- 
tion, we might see in it only a dramatic foil which casts the extremes on 
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either side of it in a stronger light. Even so, whether dramatic principle 
or lesson of the play, this moderation accepts the basically tragic notion 
of man as a limited creature, ultimately frustrated in his fondest ambi- 
tions and his highest aspirations. 

Indeed, a professional psychiatrist, Ludwig Jekels, has seen in the 
climate of comedy the same preoccupation with Oedipal guilt which 
we have become accustomed to find in tragedy. He reads the ascension 
of the young in comedy as a “doing away with the father” so that 
the son can fulfill his wish to take the father’s place sexually. In such 
a reading, the son is the true monomaniac, but he transfers his mono- 
maniacal love rivalry and its attendant guilt feeling onto the father fig- 
ure. “This withdrawal of the super-ego and its meaning in the ego are all 
in complete conformity with the phenomenon of mania...In each we 
find the ego, which has liberated itself from the tyrant, uninhibitedly 
venturing its humor, wit and every sort of comic manifestation in a very 
ecstasy of freedom.’ Frankly admitting the Bergsonian echoes of his 
theory, Jekels says that “comedy represents an esthetic correlate of 
mania.” Yet, such a theory of comedy fails to account for those com- 
edies in which the father figure remains dominant, or in which the 
pattern of relationships cannot be fitted into the Oedipal scheme. 
By its very premises, of course, the psychoanalytical interpretation 
must regard the former types as tragedies and the latter type as non- 
existent. Thus, Jekels reads into Le Tartuffe a disguised Oedipal re- 
lationship: Tartuffe is the son who displaces his guilt onto Orgon. Yet, 
what would Jekels make of Dom Juan, where the “mania” is not dis- 
placed but is steadily defended by the son-figure? Indeed, the whole 
point of Dom Juan in Freudian terms is that the son refuses to accept 
as blameworthy his desire to replace the father and, as I have shown, 
successfully defies both father figures of the play (his biological father 
and the statue). Or to take a Moliére play in which the father figure 
remains dominant, in Amphitryon we might read the pattern of re- 
lationships between father and son figures in two ways, but in each 
the father-figure remains dominant: (1) Jupiter, without being a clear 
rival of his “son” Mercure, keeps the latter in his place—a pattern 
repeated in the Amphitryon-Sosie relationship; or in a truer Freudian 
parallel (2) Jupiter and Mercure play father figures to Amphitryon and 
Sosie respectively displacing their “sons” in the love intrigues of the 
play. Yet these plays, like the Oedipal comedies” Jekel cites, also end 
in a “very ecstasy of freedom.” Obviously, comedy in which this is 
true is an “esthetic correlate” of something different from mania, 

Thus, we can define Moliére’s “comic view of life” in the Jekelian 
sense only by dismissing that part of his work in which a different sense 
of the comic prevails, This is in the so-called “court work,” the series 
of comédies-ballets which makes up nearly one-half the canon, but 
which has been treated as “minor” by the main current of Moliére criti- 
cism since the early nineteenth century. Essentially liberal-bourgeois 
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in ethos, this criticism has found it difficult to assimilate these poetic it 
plays, created to please Moliére’s royal patron, into its portrait of the n 
“scourge” of the ancien régime, the unmasker of social hypocrisy in a it 
class-structured society, the enemy of all absolutisms in the very hey day 

of absolutism. Yet, however convenient, the division of the canon into $! 
major and minor, satire and poetry, is ill-founded. The entire canon d 
expresses a single, consistent “comic view of life.” Like the first Le I 
Tartuffe, the satiric plays reflect an aristocratic bias negatively. This L 
negative bias reached its peak in Le Tartuffe, Dom Juan and Le Misan- i 
thrope, in the period of approximately one year between the first ver- a 
sion of Le Tartuffe (May 1664) and the completion of Dom Juan (Feb- i 
ruary 1665). For, as Jasinski has shown, in conception Le Misanthrope 1 
belongs between those two plays, Moliére having completed the first act I 
before writing Dom Juan.” All three bitter comedies are enclosed be- ( 
tween two comédies-ballets: La Princesse d’Elide of May 1664 and ( 
L’Amour médecin of September 1665.“ Le Misanthrope, with its un- 
happy ending, is ‘‘negative” only in the sense that the positive faith on 
which it is based is implicit. The absence of a Guarantor of truth in the 


play does not mean that one does not exist: he is in the audience in the ( 
person of Moliére’s royal patron. Or was to have been, the play having 
been first shown to the “town” due to the unforeseen departure of the 
king and much of the court just before the scheduled premiere. Like 
the plays which immediately surround it, the play was written with the 
court in mind, Moliére actually having read it before its production to 
members of the court and accepting minor revisions. Rousseau not- 
withstanding, the stalemate with which the play ends is thus no more of 
a tragic defeat for man than was the triumph of the hypocrite at the 
end of the three-act Le Tartuffe. In the negativism of this great satiric 
play we see only the underside of Moliére’s “comic view of life.” 
However, the dates show that even while bringing the mode of “le 
significatif” to perfection, Moli¢re has been experimenting with “le 
grotesque.” The revision of Le Tartuffe actually dates from the period 
of the comédies-ballets, a tact reflected in the imperfect fusion of the 
two modes in the play. You cannot move towards the “grotesque,” you 
must start from it; it must inform—literally: give form—to the entire 
work. Of the fifteen plays written after Le Misanthrope (including 
Psyché) ten are comédies-ballets as against three out of fifteen in the 
period preceding. The first Le Tartuffe and Le Misanthrope are the only 
directly satirical plays between L’Impromptu de Versailles (October | 
1663) and George Dandin (July 1668), itself contained in a festival 
atmosphere like the first Le Tartuffe. Remembering that the very com- 
bination of modes makes Dom Juan problematic, only Le Médecin mal- 
gré lui (August 1666) in this period comes close to Le Misanthrope in 
the directness of its satire. Yet, like the later Fourberies de Scapin, the 
satire of this comedy is edulcorated by the emphasis upon the instrument 
of comedy, the wily Sganarelle, rather than the butt, Géronte, and by 
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its ballet-like treatment of physical action as the rhythmic vehicle of 
meaning. The comedy in these plays is not satire, a species of tragedy; 
it is pure. 

“Pure comedy” shows man not as a creature of limitations but of pos- 
sibilities. In the “naturalism” of plays like L’Amour medecin and Le 
Malade imaginaire we find the moral pases for this confident outlook. 
In a play like Amphitryon the physiological bases of this naturalism 
become explicit. In celebrating the sexual conquests of Jupiter, Moliére 
is doing more than justifying the love affairs of his royal patron. Such 
a subject provides the perfect symbolism for affirming a comic belief 
in life’s possibilities, even as death provides a perfect symbolism for 
recognizing life’s limitations. Comic belief rather than comic relief lies 
behind the laughter of such a play. For all its value, Bergson’s theory 
of laughter cannot explain the comedy of Amphitryon, where laughter 
expresses not a release from forces which threaten to mechanize life but 
a release of forces which give life. In sexual release there is undoubtedly 
a sense of physiological relief, but we should be wary of reading into it 
an analogue of the superior laughter which is the essence of satiric 
comedy. In the latter, the “life” which is in danger of being mechanized 
is the artificial, man-made life of society, just as the threats to its func- 
tioning are artificial: hypocrisy, pretense, obsession, etc. “Society,” to 
paraphrase the Marxists, “contains the roots of its own destruction.” So 
it is not surprising that Jekels should find that the true psychological 
climate of satiric comedy is anxiety. However, to the very contrary of 
the man-made tensions on which satiric comedy is based, true comedy 
is based on the natural tensions of the sexual act, those from which we 
can always expect a happy release. For orgasmic release is predictable 
and inevitable and, most importantly, fruitful. It will go on and because 
of it life will go on. The psychological climate of true comedy is thus 
the very opposite of that of satiric comedy: confident rather than anxious, 
optimistic rather than pessimistic. This is the real meaning of Moliére’s 
naturalism, an affirmation of rather than an accommodation to the “facts 
of life.” 

This affirmation of nature in its most basic function—self-perpetua- 
tion—is heard even in the satiric comedies. Significantly, it is usually 
a marriage between young people which the socially derived obsession 
of the central figure threatens: Arnolphe’s fear of cuckoldry leads him 
to raise Agnés in a “social hothouse” where she will be unable to suc- 
cumb to the court of “jeunes galants”’ like Horace; the “femmes 
savantes” would put the library in the bedroom; etc. But nature inevit- 
ably overcomes obsession and, seen in this light, the “conventional mar- 
riage” at the end is not a smoke screen to conceal the monomaniac’s 
defeat but itself expresses the “pure comic.” Our very sympathy for 
the “others” of satiric comedy lies in their desire to restore the “law 
of nature,” as they abet the young people in their wiles against the 
monomaniac. The “happy ending” of these comedies is possible only 
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because the natural has been “given its head.” Agnés in L’Ecole des 
femmes is a wonderful example of this naturalism: her wiles are de- 
fensible because they serve natural purpose, while Arnolphe’s are blame- 
worthy because they would frustrate nature. Nevertheless, naturalism 
is less important in the satiric plays than its opposite: the over-sociali- 
zation of the central figure. And in certain ‘“‘oversocialized” figures we 
see that even the comic instrument of natural wile can be subverted to 
unnatural ends: Tartuffe and Céliméne are the real anti-heroes of 
Moliére comedy, not Dom Juan and Alceste. The subversion of natural 
wile must be undone and truth or “natural law” guaranteed by a more 
worthy exemplar of humanity. 

Moliére’s naturalism need not be construed as a classical anticipation 
of the Lawrentian mystique of sex. Sensualism is not an end in itself. 
Even in Dom Juan, the legendary lover, Moliére stresses the ethical signifi- 
cance of the hero’s behavior: the drive toward self-satisfaction, the ex- 
altation of self-reliance, the autonomy of the human. In Amphitryon the 
emphasis upon the ethical becomes even more pronounced. Jupiter’s 
“treacherous love affair” is justified on the grounds that from it will be 
born humanity’s greatest hero, Hercules. This legendary exemplar of 
man at his best is a worthy son of the Olympian creature in whom 
Moliére is said to have portrayed the noblest man of his age, Louis 
XIV. In the blinding image of this Roi Soleil of classical mythology we 
are reminded of a Pascalian truth without a Pascalian pathos: the order 
of the “grands” is distinct from the other social orders and the laws of 
the latter cannot be made to apply to the former. Inevitably, Jupiter’s 
“intervention” into the inferior social order of Amphitryon and Alc- 
méne must be condemned by the laws of that order. But, the king’s 
“self-exposure as a ‘hypocrite’” reveals that a higher ethical purpose 
has been at work. Jupiter’s sensual self-indulgence has really been more 
than that. Amphitryon’s body, the physical sign of his humanity, has 
not been a mere plaything of the gods; it has been their instrument. In 
the divine purpose (the half-man, half-god Hercules) appearance (Am- 
phitryon) and reality (Jupiter) coincide. Hercules, man at his best, 
thus stands in stark contrast to Tartuffe, man at his worst; the eulogy 
of man which we hear only at the end of Le Tartuffe informs the entire 
conception of Amphitryon. Against the unconverted monomania of the 
Arnolphes and the Harpagons, against the throughgoing hypocrisy of 
the Tartuffes of Moliére’s world we must place the unconverted in- 
tegrity of the king-figures, who guarantee the truth of the natural order. 
In its most glorious exemplars, mankind knows no limitations. 

We cannot dismiss Amphitryon as an opportunistic compliment to 
Louis XIV nor discount the role of the King in Le Tartuffe as a mean- 
ingless convention. Moliére’s king-figures (including Dom Juan) remind 
us that in both the “significatif” and in the “grotesque” his comedy is 
pivoted on an axis of faith in man. In its very lack of fusion the defini- 
tive version of Le Tartuffe arrests the “development” of that faith like a 
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film suddenly brought out of the “dark room” in the midst of processing. 
For in the truly comic comédies-ballets which make up the bulk of his 
work after Le Tartuffe of 1664 Moliére is not reversing himself; he is only 
printing the “positives” from the “negatives” he took earlier in his career. 
This relation of the “court” to the “town” plays, of pure comedy to satiric 
comedy, gives special meaning to Bailly’s observation that there are no 
conversions in Moliére. 
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Actors—The Image of Their Era 


By HAROLD CLURMAN 


In the theatre this is the time of prizes and awards. The less theatre 
we have, the more prizes are awarded. Perhaps that is our way of com- 
pensating through honor and esteem what we cannot supply in sub- 
stance. It is certain that among devoted playgoers, the prizes for acting 
—even more than those for plays—create jubilation, discussion, even 
dispute. In any case, a good deal of genuine sentiment is expended on 
the occasion of the various awards. 

The most awarded actress of the past season is unquestionably Shirley 
Booth. Miss Booth (Motion Picture Academy Award for her perform- 
ance in Come Back, Little Sheba; Antoinette Perry Award for The Time 
of the Cuckoo) didn’t steal it, as the French say, when they mean 
that someone got what was deserved. Shirley Booth’s success is the op- 
posite of meteoric: she has been working long and hard without ever 
having achieved the rank of stardom, which nowadays is often accorded 
to many young people after one or two bright displays. The belatedness 
of these honors, as far as Shirley Booth is concerned, may be ascribed 
to the fact that she is no conventional leading lady. Her looks are not 
“sensational”; her voice and manner are special, but not in a way that 
is usually deemed theatrically glamorous. This fact has set me thinking. 

Is it a mere chance that Shirley Booth’s prizes and stardom have come 
so tardily? Or is there something that makes her eminence at this mo- 
ment peculiarly fitting and significant? In what way, if any, is she typical 
of our day? And is there a connection between this typicality and our 
newly expressed enthusiasm for her? 

I have long felt that an actor’s popularity is intimately related to the 
social complexion of an era. This has been true everywhere and at all 
times, but particularly true here in America because our history may be 
described as the most rapid in the world. What American over forty does 
not realize that a new age seems to dawn every ten years: language, man- 
ners, mood, and mode undergo a sharp alteration. To speak Knowingly 
today of 1917 is to be regarded as something of an antiquarian. 

“Actors,” Shakespeare said, “are the abstract and brief chronicle of the 
time.” This is not simply a pretty thought but one which, if carefully 
pursued, might form the basis of an enlightening social history of our 
country. Naturally, neither the player nor the playgoer is conscious of 
their social interrelationship. But each is the image of the other. The 
lady in the audience begins to dress her hair in the manner of some 
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prominent actress (a coiffeur told me shortly after The Member of the 
Wedding opened that he had several requests for a “Julie Harris 
hairdo”), but the actress probably invented her hairdo in response to 
some practical necessity dictated by changes in the daily life of the 
community. (It is said, for example, that bobbed hair became common 
when the employment of women in business and industry increased.) 
‘The stage hero makes the man in the audience give himself new airs 
and ideas as to proper conduct, dress and deportment. The actor has 
arrived at this new “manner’—which may become the “rage”—through 
contact with the same world in which the man in the audience dwells. 

There is nothing abstract about this interchange. What we often 
overlook, because it is obvious, is that the actor is a fragment of the 
audience. The audience gives birth to the special person who becomes 
the actor. ‘The actor is the “ape of society,” and, if he has a sufficiently 
striking personality—which means a sufficiently large quotient of that 
element which society most values in itself—society will soon ape the 
actor. 

The examples of this interrelationship that most readily occur to me 
are American, although it was the French actress Rachel who, while she 
achieved her greatest fame in the classic drama of the seventeenth 
century, represented the new romantic spirit of the Eighteen Thirties in 
France, and gave me the impetus to begin my inquiry. American actors 
are also preferable as examples to English actors, because the changes 
in English society are slower and somehow less drastic, so that the 
styles of English acting are less subject to change than ours, It should be 
pointed out, too, that since space permits only a sketch of what might 
easily be a book, one has to generalize on periods and people to a 
perhaps unwarranted degree. ‘he ideas expressed here are to be taken 
as suggestions rather than conclusions. We emphasize highlights and 
omit the subtleties of historical mutations, which know very few sudden 
beginnings or endings. One should remember, finally, that in every 
epoch various and often contrary trends coexist and set each other off. 

The theatre had some difficulty in establishing itself in this country. 
What need was there for entertainment on a professional scale when 
forests had to be cleared, roads laid, homes built? The Puritan pro- 
hibition of the theatre and play-acting may be explained in part by 
the simple fact that in a wilderness only immediately productive work 
could be regarded as serious. Our first actors and theatrical entrepre- 
neurs were usually English and their efforts had a limited appeal to a 
very small audience of the well-born. 

Edwin Forrest (1806-1872), who was at the height of his career around 
1852, was our first outstanding actor of serious roles. He was not only 
first in point of time and excellence but in terms of consciousness of 
his role as an American actor. His was the first time when Americans 
were becoming belligerently proud of their independence of the mother 
country, and Forrest was an emphatic patriot. The masses, as distinct 
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from the more refined public, looked on Forrest as their champion 
against English “superiority.” (In 1848, some of these masses rioted 
violently and fatally in New York’s Astor Place against Macready, 
Forrest's “rival,” because the English actor tried to play here at the same 
time and in the same parts that Forrest did.) Forrest was one of the 
first people in the American theatre to extend encouragement to Ameri- 
can playwrights (there were practically none at the time) by giving 
prizes of $500 to $1,000 for the “best” plays. One of Forrest’s great 
vehicles was the prize-winning Metamora, one of the first plays to glorify 
the “noble red man.” 

What sort of an actor was our first tragedian, whose emergence was 
held to be a kind of national triumph, and whose playbills exultantly 
displayed the American flag as a sign of the actor’s pride? He was de- 
scribed by William Winter as ‘a vast animal, bewildered by a grain of 
genius.” His acting was “bold and forceful” but it lacked “delicacy.” 
Certainly all this is consonant with the ruggedness which we associate 
with a society only lately free of its pioneer state. No wonder Forrest was 
accused of “ranting.” 

Such a man, a kind of rude aborigine with a newly aroused sensitivity 
and artistic temperament, could not help but become truculent and 
bitter, not only against the still towering prestige of England’s impor- 
tant actors, but against the encroachment of Edwin Booth’s rising fame. 

If Forrest was “nature,” Booth represented cultivation. What was 
incipient and rough in Forrest became informed and tempered in 
Booth (1837-93). Booth brought to his acting net only something of 
the English training which he acquired through his father, Junius 
Brutus Booth, a giant among giants (the rival of the unparalleled Ed- 
mund Kean) but a certain depth, delicacy and dignity, bred partly 
from his inner struggle against the effects of his father’s extravagant life, 
and partly from the growing cultural awareness of America toward the 
middle of the nineteenth century—to say nothing of the tragic circum- 
stances of his life, which included the struggle within his own family 
between North and South. ; 

In one sense, however, the truest representative of the spirit of the 
American people in the nineteenth century theatre was Joseph Jeffer- 
son (1829-1905), who played Rip Van Winkle from 1866 to 1880. 
Jefferson’s genial charm, optimistic humor, rural good fellowship and 
openness of heart represented all the endearing aspects of the American 
character. His acting had a freshness and innocence the like of which 
was last seen in our day in the more subdued Frank Bacon of Lightnin’ 
fame. Jefferson mirrored an America still untrammeled by the machine 
age. In our day, the Jefferson stage type is almost extinct—the farm 
and the village are virtually nonexistent in our theatre now—and our 
present country comedians have something synthetic about them, as if 
they were more familiar with hotel bars and business men’s conventions 
than with open fields. 
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Before proceeding to a discussion of the actors of more recent times, 
I should like to point out that one kind of actor we never produced is 
the classic actor, typified in England by John Philip Kemble (1757-1823), 
of whom Forbes-Robertson in a later time was perhaps reminiscent. The 
stately formal actor in the grand manner who rarely gives vent to any 
unexpected bursts of passion and yet commands his audience by a 
studied and steady intensity of feeling can only be fostered by society 
of homogeneous culture with few sharp upheavals. American society, as 
I have already remarked, is constantly simmering, boiling, and over- 
flowing: we have always been in a state of permanent revolution. That is 
why it is so difficult for us to establish a theatrical tradition. 

The nearest thing to a period of prosperous social stability on a broad 
cosmopolitan level is the era from 1885 to 1914. Although there were 
counter-currents, the British influence was still strong. The polish and 
elegance of English decorum were much appreciated and constituted, 
in an indirect way, our standards of breeding and taste. Most of the 
favorite actors were educated in England and played in a great many 
English plays. Even such a thoroughly American actor as William Gil- 
lette, the author of popular Civil War plays, made his greatest success 
as Sherlock Holmes. Characteristic of this era too is the fact that Gil- 
lette was college-educated (Harvard and Yale), in contrast to the old- 
timers who were reared, as we used to say, in the school of hard knocks. 

John Drew (1853-1927) was the theatrical paragon of the time. This 
does not mean that he was the best actor. Otis Skinner (1858-1942), for 
instance, was far more gifted and versatile. The representative actor 
of a period is not necessarily the finest: the actors I choose to single out 
for purposes of illustration are typical of social tendencies in their ages: 
the greatly talented actor also reflects his time, but by virtue of his 
special faculties he usually has something which eludes and exceeds the 
common social framework. Most socially characteristic, perhaps, are the 
popular comedians and vaudevillians (Harrigan and Hart, Weber and 
Fields, Fanny Brice and so on). But to dwell on them, or on a Chaplin, 
who, properly understood, is history itself, would lead me too far afield. 

President of the Players Club (Booth was the first, Jefferson the sec- 
ond), Drew played polished, sophisticated roles in what came to be 
known as “‘dress-suit” comedies. His appeal was greatest for what used 
to be called the carriage trade, but this group was looked up to by vir- 
tually all “average” citizens, because it reflected the specifically new flair 
of our urban prosperity. He was the top gentleman of our stage, and his 
appearance every Labor Day at the Empire Theatre marked the “offi- 
cial” opening of New York’s theatrical season. He was the genteel hero 
of the later days of Life with Father. 

Ethyl Barrymore, with her combination of wit, grandeur and veiled 
pathos was also a great figure of the day, although in certain respects she 
transcended it, which was, generally speaking, the way of the Barry- 
mores. The feminine essence of those still comparatively innocent years 
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was Maude Adams whose elfin charm, modesty and sweetness illustrate 
what well-brought-up Americans thought women should be. To a 
certain extent, Helen Hayes today is the last of the line to carry on 
this ideal. 

Europe was approaching. Continental influences began to play a con- 
siderable role in the life of this period. On the educated level, Richard 
Mansfield (1857-1907), who was born in Germany and educated in Eng- 
land, showed this influence in a kind of colorfully and romantically ec- 
centric manner by productions of plays like Cyrano de Bergerac, A 
Parisian Romance and Peer Gynt. The influx into the big cities of 
poor immigrants found its expression through such character actors as 
David Warfield and many of the highly gifted music-hall performers 
whose contact with the new audience was always closer than was com- 
mon in the “legitimate” theatre. Nazimova, in those days, introduced the 
intriguing image of the strangely disturbing ‘exotic’ woman of foreign 
derivation. 

Then there were such socially emblematic performers as Lillian Russell 
and George M. Cohan and William Collier, who were stage types repre- 
senting the jaunty, sporty, somewhat bottle-happy, small, successful 
business man—from the snappy salesman to the more firmly saddled ex- 
ecutive. To many of us, these actors were for long the perfect image of 
the “average” American, product of a confident commercial civilization, 
without malice or doubt. 

We are at the threshold of the Twenties—the climactic period of the 
theatre’s success in America. John Barrymore’s sudden emergence from 
1916 to 1923 as tragedian (from Galsworthy’s Justice to Hamlet) forms 
the bridge from the old to the new. Behind the fine romantic brow 
there was in John Barrymore a painful hypertension, a nervous exasper- 
ation and a will to death which had hardly ever been present on the 
American stage before. This was the first truly “modern” note in our 
theatre, and it corresponds to the period of America’s entry into the 
World drama of Western culture. For at this point, for all the hectic 
brilliance and gaiety of the day, the ominous notes of critical and 
sometimes desperate thinking were beginning to sound in our literature 
and our life. 

On the stage, the Twenties was a time of women. This does not 
mean that there were no excellent actors, but there was a certain femi- 
nine tremor in the distress of most plays, as if the general problems 
of the day were seen through a woman’s person. (The most “virile” of 
O’Neill’s plays, Desire Under the Elms, was a play that harked back to 
the mid-nineteenth-century landscape.) The pattern of a Pauline Lord 
(Anna Christie, They Knew What They Wanted), with her half-finished 
impulses, her fluttering hands and her most casual remarks uttered in a 
voice that was a kind of buried sob, bespoke an aspect of feeling never 
so magically exemplified in our theatre as in Laurette Taylor’s perform- 
ance in The Glass Menagerie. It corresponds to a sense of life that has 
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been most thoroughly developed on our stage in the plays of Tennessee 
Williams. 

The more routine theatrical convention was a type of glamorous neu- 
rotic—the beautiful breached vessel of The Green Hat—as presented for 
a time by Katharine Cornell, whose enigmatic mask, mysterious voice 
and suave movement had about them something luxuriously and old- 
fashionedly theatrical, brooding, chic and up-to-date all at the same time. 
The human struggle within Jeanne Eagels was more genuine, but she 
could not “take it” and she, like other such actresses, died before develop- 
ing all her profound potentialities. Ina Claire, the actress who best re- 
vealed the smiling side of this womanly bewilderment, has, to all intents 
and purposes, retired. 

Alfred Lunt was a sort of unconscious but extraordinarily talented 
compendium of all the tendencies of the Twenties. He was not as sharp 
or conscious of tragedy as Barrymore: he was softer, more “childlike,” 
but still never without a certain vulnerability that was akin to a threat- 
ened heartbreak. He could indicate confusion amazingly well, particu- 
larly the confusion between simple emotion and the game of “smartness,” 
the two poles between which many nice people in the Twenties were 
constantly careening. But just as Barrymore escaped to the movies, Lunt 
retreated from tragic depth and artistic experiment to ensconce himself 
in the safety of comedic virtuosity, where with the brilliantly proficient 
Lynn Fontanne, he holds undisputed sway. This, too, was typical of the 
Twenties, which, in the main, flirted with stern realities and heroic enter- 
prises, but stopped short of confronting true danger. 

The foundations shook in the Thirties, the theatre was almost totally 
devastated, as was apparently the whole economic system. There was, in 
many respects, a real break with the past—the theatre no longer seemed 
central, and all tradition of loyalty to the theatre, to artistic discipline, 
to serious standards, seemed to be vanishing. The outstanding form of 
resistance to this seemed to come from the “barbarians” of the Group 
Theatre with their typically gruff dedication to forthright expression of 
unvarnished protest, affirmation of hope and impassioned assertion of 
youthfully felt knowledge of right and wrong. The Group Theatre actors 
proclaimed a program for the theatre as the voice of real rather than 
ornamental experience. These actors attempted to organize their faith, 
their technique, their managerial administration. Their work bore fruit, 
but what is to be emphasized here is that their attempt was the con- 
comitant of the general attempt to save something amid the breakdown 
of depression, an effort, which was to be observed in every field of en- 
deavor notably in government itself. 

The war and the Forties with their haste, the need for new orientations 
and the shifting of the economic ground (the theatre suddenly became a 
prohibitively costly luxury) rendered the moral and artistic needs of the 
day somewhat vague. The Forties seemed to encompass elements of the 
Twenties with something of their monetary flush, the fervor of the 
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Thirties and a blurred vision about practically everything. Aside from the 
need for victory and a subsequent readjustment after the victory, no one 
was sure of anything, a condition of uncertainty from which we have not 
yet recovered. 

One of the uncertainties of our time is the condition of the theatre 
and acting itself. Actors do not remain on the stage long enough or ap- 
pear in enough plays to become representative of anything beyond their 
monetary brilliance. They flash and for most critical purposes, disappear. 
Even as we applaud a Rosalind Russell on the stage (another prize- 
winner) and I could name others, we wonder how long, apart from the 
duration of her present vehicle, we shall be able to hold her and study 
her as a fixed star. We can never achieve a science of astronomy for the 
understanding of art solely through an amazement over comets. 

Under present circumstances, who can our representative stage figures 
be? In my opinion a new sort of “rough diamond’”—Marlon Brando, 
Judy Holliday and, most emphatically, Shirley Booth. In our disturbances 
and disarray whom can we fundamentally trust? The warm-hearted per- 
son without too much bookish sophistication, the person open to ex- 
perience and willing to learn—all instinct, eager to advance toward 
understanding without theories or dogma, skeptical of anything unproved 
by the intimate daily demonstration of life. 

Classes have been broken down and “tradition” is mostly highbrow jab- 
ber. The new type is just “folks,” classless, plain-spoken with the complex 
commercial jargon of radio, night-club and television slang: pure in heart, 
wise in the small wonders of the street, anxious to believe but still 
puzzled, puzzled, puzzled—for the world is too big and there are so many 
lies in the air. 


~ 


~w 


The Plays of Tennessee Williams 


By HENRY POPKIN 


In the plays of Tennessee Williams, as in the works of other able and 
prolific American dramatists, a pattern emerges that continues to appear, 
with minor variations, over and over again. Williams is remarkably loyal 
to his favorite archetypal pattern, and, for that reason, it seems to provide 
an indispensable key to the nature and meaning of his plays. The typical 
event is the meeting of a healthy, handsome man and a nervous older 
woman who is losing her looks. I call this couple Adonis and the Gargoyle 
—Adonis after the classical ideal of male beauty and the Gargoyle after 
the grotesque by-products of medieval architecture. The contrast between 
them is alone enough to enforce one major point: it is better to be a care- 
free man than to be a worried, married woman. A second thought occurs: 
freedom is better than dependence, but, first, any examination of these 
plays must begin with close scrutiny of their protagonists. 

Adonis is young and extraordinarily virile and muscular. His magnifi- 
cent physical endowments make him unusually self-confident. He is cool 
and tough, so sufficient and so self-contained that he does not say much 
for himself. ‘This is fortunate because he has no great skill in speech. No 
eloquence is needed: his physical beauty and his powerful spirit are more 
eloquent than any words. He can talk in Stanley Kowalski’s city slang or 
Val Xavier’s rustic language, but what he conveys is, most of all, coolness. 
He is sure of himself, basically unruffled on all occasions. Even his rages 
are strangely controlled; when Stanley Kowalski of A Streetcar Named 
Desire throws crockery on the floor, he makes a deliberate object-lesson 
out of what he does. Angry as he is, the sullen Brick, of Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, is the coolest of all. He has “detachment”; in the sexual act, he is 
like a gentleman “opening a door for a lady.” His wife tells him: “You 
look so cool, so cool, so enviably cool.” Since she is the nervous cat of the 
title, she has good cause to envy him. 

The mythical Adonis was an athlete; his prototypes are athletically in- 
clined. They include a champion boxer, a football player, and a onetime 
dancer in Oklahoma! Kowalski keeps in trim by bowling. All the Adonises 
are dazzlingly handsome. One is “very goodlooking” and “has a massively 
sculptural torso.” Another is “very, very good-looking.” This especially 
well-endowed person, Dr. Cukrowicz of Suddenly Last Summer, is more 
than cool; he is “glacially brilliant” and possesses an “icy charm.” A 
third Adonis is “exceptionally good-looking.” The descriptions of these 
paragons tend to go beyond mere praise and to strike a rhapsodic note. 
Other Adonises are variously described as having “the fresh and shining 
look of an epic hero”—“a fresh and primitive quality, a virile grace and 
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freedom of body, and a strong physical appeal”—“‘a kind of wild beauty.” 
Still another resembles ‘‘a young animal of the woods.” 

These magnificent, untamed creatures are threatened by corruption. 
Before our eyes, several of them give way to it. One of them, Brick, is 
driven to drink by the charge that he has been subject to another cor- 
rupting influence, homosexuality. Val Xavier proudly boasts that he has 
saved himself from corruption. All are threatened because their superb 
qualities attract the lightning, bringing love, envy, and the danger of con- 
tamination. On precisely this basis, Williams can justify his choice of 
Adonis for his hero. Adonis leads a more interesting life than the rest of 
us, and in this respect he is like the kings and demi-gods of the tragedies 
of old. We may say that Williams starts with his Adonis for the same 
reason that Sophocles begins with his king of Thebes. Each is great enough 
to attract the lightning—if one can find greatness in Williams’ heroes. 

But no classical principle can explain the Gargoyle. She is the beautiful 
hero’s appalling destiny. A good, relatively simple example occurs in Wil- 
liams’ first Broadway play, The Glass Menagerie. The four characters in- 
clude two men and two women. The men, if not Adonises, are at least 
fairly normal members of the human race. Tom works his eccentricities 
off by writing poems and going to the movies; he is a free spirit who finally 
exercises his freedom by abandoning his mother and sister. Jim is a hearty, 
friendly go-getter. But the two women betray symptoms of psychosis. 
Amanda lives in the past and imposes unrealistic rules of conduct upon 
her children. Laura, terrified by human beings, flees to the company of 
her glass animalsNNote also that while the two men are healthy and in the 
prime of life, Amantla is middle-aged and Laura is crippled. These con- 
trasts may be unimpressive in themselves, but they are given significance 
by their recurrence in every one of Williams’ subsequent plays. 

Adonis is exceptional, but the Gargoyle is not. She is not so well favored 
as he, and she is usually not so young. In three of the plays and perhaps 
in a fourth (The Rose Tattoo), the feminine lead is older than her male 
counterpart. (I exclude The Glass Menagerie and Suddenly Last Summer, 
which are dominated by even more matronly ladies.) The Gargoyle is 
losing whatever looks she may have had. She is often a bit stout and 
slovenly in dress. The plot is generally so woven that she wears a slip or 
wrapper in much of the play. Now, Adonis has many occasions to take off 
his shirt, and for him to do so is to expose his manly beauty. Even dressed, 
he is a temptation to every woman. The Adonis of Orpheus Descending 
is told: “Ev’rything you do is suggestive!” But when the Gargoyle takes off 
her dress, the result is a good deal less charming. Consider Serafina of The 
Rose Tattoo. She is the dressmaker who, on learning of her husband's 
death, lets her appearance and especially her figure go to pieces. A rude 
customer remarks that her sedentary life “has naturally given her hips.” 
When she stops wearing dresses and is seen in her slip, she exposes no 
more than her girth. The two principal women of A Streetcar Named De- 
sire wear slips and wrappers when the plot requires. One is pregnant till 
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the last scene of the play; we are frequently reminded that the other has 
good reason to fear the loss of her beauty and to lie about her age. Neither 
one is as striking physically as Stanley Kowalski, the Adonis of this piece. 
Alexandra del Lago, the aging film star of Sweet Bird of Youth, wears her 
night dress through her first act. Revolted by her image in the mirror, she 
is stout enough to be called ‘plump lady” by her husky young lover, whose 
effective costume in the first act is the trousers of his pajamas. 

In two other plays, if the two feminine leads are not actually older than 
the men, at least they seem to act older when they try to nag Adonis into 
doing their bidding. Maggie the cat, who wears her slip because her dress 
has been soiled, is “a pretty young woman,” but her beauty is not de- 
scribed as rapturously as her husband’s; moreover, “her voice . . . some- 
times drops as low as a boy’s and you have a sudden image of her playing 
boy’s games as a child.” Some further light may be shed on Maggie’s char- 
acter by her literary ancestry. She first appears in a short story, Three 
Players of a Summer Game, as Margaret Pollitt, the possessive, domineer- 
ing wife of Brick Pollitt, “a man who had been, and even at that time 
still was, the handsomest you were likely to remember.” This shrewish 
Margaret comes between Brick and the woman he loves; she finally leads 
him around like a captive “in chains.” Certainly, Maggie was very little 
of a shrew when Barbara Bel Geddes played her on Broadway, but I agree 
with Eric Bentley’s observation that Miss Bel Geddes changed Maggie 
from the script’s “rather ordinary girl” to “the very type of non-shabby, 
upper-class gentility, wholesome as a soap ad.” 

Even when Alma Winemiller of Summer and Smoke is a child, she has 
“an adult quality”; as a young girl, she is “prematurely spinsterish.” Her 
self-consciousness makes her elegant and affected in manner. She laughs 
gaily but insincerely, makes too much small talk, swallows air, and some- 
times gets off an unfelt “Ha-ha.” She shares a few of these traits with 
Blanche DuBois of Streetcar, who also works too hard to achieve a light 
manner. In her early youth Blanche was the purest and sweetest of girls, 
and so is Alma. Repression and disappointment turn Blanche into a nym- 
phomaniac; we cannot know if Alma faces a similar fate, but, in the 
play’s last scene, having lost the man she loves, Alma consoles herself by 
picking up a stranger in the park. The path from severe repression to in- 
discriminate flirtation is walked by many of Williams’ feminine charac- 
ters. The actress in Williams’ novel, The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone, 
had in her early years married a nonentity “to avoid copulation”; in her 
fifties, she becomes the patroness of gigolos. Her last lover is an authentic 
Adonis, who has “the sort of beauty that is celebrated by the heroic male 
sculptures in the fountains of Rome.” A religious fanatic in Orpheus 
Descending compensates her repressions by mothering stray vagabonds 
and painting heroic portraits of the apostles. But Alma Winemiller most 
resembles Alma Tutwiler of the story The Yellow Bird, which recasts 
some of the materials of Summer and Smoke in the form of fantasy. Alma 
Tutwiler is, like the other Alma, the repressed, spinsterish daughter of a 
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minister. After smoking a cigarette, she inevitably becomes a prostitute, 
enjoys her trade, and leaves a fortune “to The Home for Reckless 
Spenders.” 

Whether she is a spinster or a nymphomaniac or both, the Gargoyle is 
invariably as nervous as Adonis is cool. One Gargoyle is called “a cat on 
a hot tin roof,” but the others might also be so designated. They fret, they 
worry, they nag, they make pointless small talk, they tell unfunny jokes, 
they finally get on the nerves even of the calm Adonis. Their nervousness 
reflects a terrible distress. They are prisoners of the past, and they have 
tragically found themselves in a nightmarelike present which they had 
never anticipated. Some may, like Alma Winemiller, long for a world 
governed by the starchy decorum which she learned as a girl. Amanda 
Wingfield, of The Glass Menagerie, nostalgically recalls an aristocratic 
Southern past. Another Gargoyle relives her career as a film actress. Still 
others are tormented by the memory of a particular past event—the death 
of a husband, the death of a father, the death of a son. Some have by their 
own cruelty helped to create the hells in which they live. Blanche DuBois 
and Maggie the Cat have cruelly, if perhaps justly, made the charge of 
homosexuality, and life has punished them by depriving them of love. 
Their tragic histories have marked these women, and, as a result, while 
Adonis usually lives in the present, the Gargoyle always lives in the past. 

The meeting of these two archetypal figures dominates most of the 
plays. In A Streetcar Named Desire, the Gargoyle abruptly enters Adonis’s 
rather happy animal existence. She puts on airs, annoys him, flirts with 
him, and tries to turn his wife against him; Adonis rapes her, and she is 
committed to an asylum. She is a pitiful figure, but, in a sense, she has 
been asking for what happened. Audience sympathy is more evenly di- 
vided than a summary would indicate. When Jessica Tandy and Marlon 
Brando played these roles, Stanley Kowalski won so many laughs that his 
wit seemed to compensate for his brutality; Anthony Quinn, on the other 
hand, played him as a sullen brute. 

In The Rose Tattoo, the Gargoyle shuts out all natural activities—in 
particular, sex—from her life; she justifies herself with a mistaken concep- 
tion (the need to be faithful to her dead husband) which is in turn based 
on a mistaken premise (his fidelity to her). A “very good-looking” Adonis 
comes along to save her from the prison she has made for herself. In You 
Touched Me!, an early play which Williams wrote in collaboration with 
Donald Windham, the Gargoyle is the prissy maiden aunt who tries to 
protect her niece from real life; Adonis, however, makes off with the girl. 
Lady Torrance, of Orpheus Descending, “verges on hysteria under strain,” 
but she becomes easy-going and pleasant when Adonis makes love to her. 
The corrupt, aging film queen of Sweet Bird of Youth needs little help in 
restoring herself to life, but she does get some sexual excitement from a 
corrupt if “exceptionally good-looking” Adonis. 

The archetypes undergo some alteration in Suddenly Last Summer. 
The Gargoyle is Mrs. Venable, a Southern lady who lives in the private 
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world of the decayed aristocracy. She has destroyed the life of one pros- 
pective Adonis, her handsome son Sebastian—smothering him with her 
attention, killing any hope he might have to become an individual. Now 
she tries to stifle the story of his death by arranging for an operation on 
the brain of the girl whom Sebastian might have loved. But first she must 
persuade a surgeon, the “very, very good-looking” Dr. Cuckrowicz, an 
educated Adonis. His foreign name—like Stanley Kowalski, he is of Polish 
descent—is here, as in other plays by Williams, a sure sign of vigor. He 
resists both bribes and persuasion; he refuses to be swallowed alive by 
this superannuated Gargoyle. The measure of his success is the coolness he 
maintains in the face of Mrs. Venable’s mounting fury. 

The film Baby Doll is based on two one-act plays which are closer than 
the movie to the archetypal pattern. The pretty little heroine of the film 
has been substituted for the two fat ladies of the one-act plays. Flora, of 
27 Wagons Full of Cotton, called “doll” by her husband, is “a woman not 
large but tremendous.” “Baby Doll” Bowman, of The Long Stay Cut 
Short, or, The Unsatisfactory Supper, is “a large, indolent woman.” Into 
Flora’s life comes an attractive, peppery Sicilian who seduces her in the 
course of establishing her husband’s guilt as an arsonist. The film cen- 
sored the seduction and emphasized the arson. In the play the Sicilian 
forgets about the arson and concentrates on seduction, thereby providing 
another example of a cool but dynamic Adonis with a foreign name who 
brings new excitement into the sluggish life of a Gargoyle. 

Although Adonis and the Gargoyle dominate the scene, certain recur- 
rent figures are necessary companions and foils to them. For foils, we ob- 
viously need girls more attractive than the Gargoyle and men less attrac- 
tive than Adonis. Several ingenues appear, pretty but not very distinctive 
in character. They are ripe for love and ready for the attentions of some 
Adonis. We never know much about their minds or their motives, but we 
may justly suspect that there is not much to know. Matilda in You 
Touched Me! is a nice girl, and so is Nellie of Summer and Smoke. What 
more can be said of them? Stella in A Streetcar Named Desire and Heav- 
enly in Sweet Bird of Youth might be described as former ingenues, but 
much of the ingenue quality survives in them. Rosa, of The Rose Tattoo, 
is the most spirited of the ingenues. The real function of such characters 
as Stella, Nellie, and Matilda is to be the healthy young mate of Adonis, 
but none of these women has enough individuality to make us forget that 
Adonis is the real figure of interest, the real subject of admiration. 

The less attractive men are either worn out older men, exasperated by 
the fading of their virility, or timid mama’s boys, incapable of independ- 
ent action. Only one of the old men is a lively, distinctive creation—the 
loud, vigorous, pathetic Big Daddy of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, dying of 
cancer but desperately trying to assert his manhood. The older men of 
Orpheus Descending are vaguer characters, in fact virtually indistinguish- 
able, for they are motivated only by their envy of Val Xavier. Boss Finley 
of Sweet Bird of Youth isa little more like Big Daddy, with the important 
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difference that he is totally vicious; in this characterization, political sig- 
nificance takes the place of pathos. Boss Finley hates Negroes for the same 
reason that the old men of another Southern town hate Val Xavier: sex- 
envy. “Sex-envy is what that is, and the revenge for sex-envy which is a 
widespread disease that I have run into personally too often for me to 
doubt its existence or any manifestation.” Since the speaker is the play’s 
Adonis, we can be sure that he really has run into it personally. He runs 
into it again because, at the play’s end he is about to be castrated on the 
orders of Boss Finley. The mama’s boys do not have enough pep to be 
vicious—Mitch in A Streetcar Named Desire, the tepid minister in You 
Touched Me!, the “good” suitor in Summer and Smoke—all rather pallid 
alternatives to Adonis. 

The categories of characters are related to certain categories of speech. 
Williams’ dialogue is distinctive and often quite striking, but certain 
broad patterns of speech are repeated from one play to another and from 
one character to another. The two main patterns might be called respect- 
ful and disrespectful. Respectful speech in Williams is emphatically 
Southern. Sometimes, when we hear it from Boss Finley or Big Daddy, it 
reminds us of the worst traditions of Southern oratory. More often we 
hear it from Southern ladies like Amanda or Blanche or Alma, and it is 
affected, prissy, would-be literary, full of little jokes and self-conscious 
ha-has. Blanche DuBois has the tune when she explains that she is an 
English teacher and sounds like one: 


I have the misfortune of being an English instructor. I attempt to instill 
a bunch of bobby-soxers and drug-store Romeo; with reverence for Haw- 
thorne and Whitman and Poe! ... Their literary heritage is not what most 
of them treasure above all else! 


When the speaker has enough to conceal, such elevated speech can be 
effectively ironic. Here is Amanda ensnaring the gentleman caller in a 
web of Southern hospitality: 


It’s rare for a girl as sweet an’ pretty as Laura to be domestic! But Laura 
is, thank heavens, not only pretty but also very domestic.... Well, in the 
South we had so many servants. Gone, gone, gone. All vestige of gracious 
living! Gone completely! I wasn’t prepared for what the future brought 
me. All of my gentlemen callers were sons of planters and so of course I 
assumed that I would be married to one and raise my family on a large 
piece of land with plenty of servants. But man proposes—and woman ac- 
cepts the proposal!—To vary that old, old saying a little bit—I married no 
planter! I married a man who worked for the telephone company! 


The sick, crippled Laura is not only domestic; she is afraid to leave the 
house. Even the term “gentleman caller” is, like the past life which 
Amanda describes, absurd and incongruous in the St. Louis slum in which 
she now finds herself. And the little joke—“‘man proposes—and woman 
accepts”’—is very characteristic; it has the right literary ring to it, and, like 
many of Blanche’s little remarks, it is a joke at the speaker's expense. 
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The disrespectful style is blunt and direct. Stanley Kowalski, Mangia- 
cavallo of The Rose Tattoo, Kilroy of Camino Real, and the Sicilian of 
Baby Doll—all city men—are its masters. Kowalski tells us how he deals 
with pretense: “I once went out with a doll who said to me, ‘I am the 
glamorous type, I am the glamorous type!’ I said, ‘So what?’ ” But these 
men do not speak run-of-the-mill slang. Their language has at times the 
quality of Damon Runyon’s prose—a quality achieved by avoiding con- 
tractions and by using an occasional surprising word. Thus, Kowalski 
goes on at some length about the Napoleonic Code; he talks, not about 
a “friend” who is a lawyer, but an ‘“‘acquaintance”’; he says that the cheap 
hotel where Blanche lived did not interfere with the “personalities” who 
stayed there. Kowalski and the others, as played by Brando and Eli Wal- 
lach, are not at home with these expressions. Strangers to literacy or to the 
language, they finger these long words self-consciously, and that is how 
they get their laughs. Mangiacavallo “frequently seems surprised at his 
own speeches and actions,” and so do the others. 

The respectful style can become an index of the Gargoyle’s bondage 
to the past; the disrespectful style can be a reflection of Adonis’s freedom 
and his liveliness. But the encounter of these two archetypes involves more 
than words alone. It is the key to the world of Williams’ meanings. Its 
message is made clear by action and by the contrast of characters. To be 
Adonis is to be happy—that is, to be happy is to be free, strong, untamed, 
to act on instinct. This is the secret Carol Cutrere of Orpheus Descending 
hears in the graveyard to which she takes her lovers: “And we’ll hear the 
dead people talk. ... all they say is one word and that one word is ‘live,’ 
they say ‘Live, live, live, live, live!’ It’s all they've learned, it’s the only 
advice they can give.” He who hesitates or meditates is lost, lost if he leans 
on the past, lost if he lives in the shadow of some previous joy or sorrow, 
lost if he lives in his books or in his mother’s love. And freedom here 
means, most of all, sexual freedom. We have our horrible examples of 
those unhappy women who have banished sex from their lives—the crip- 
pled girl who is afraid of life, the widow who thinks love died with her 
husband, the woman who forgot an unhappy love affair by marrying a 
dying man. Into these lives sexual love must come—and Williams means 
sexual love, not just sexual activity, or at least he usually does. He is 
scornful of sexual athletes and others who hold love cheap, although, in 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, he seems perilously close to making sexual ac- 
tivity the source of all value. The few great lovers are persecuted by the 
envious, by laws and conventions, by all of organized society. In Sweet 
Bird of Youth, Chance Wayne diagnoses “revenge for sex-envy” as “a 
widespread disease,” and the basis for this judgment was clear in earlier 
plays. Chance, Val Xavier, and Brick are the martyrs of love and so, too, 
in their ways, are Kilroy and Blanche DuBois. If they suffer, they suffer 
unjustly, and Williams elaborately establishes their fundamental inno- 
cence. ‘They suffer for us in a sense, so that love may be free.’ 

While Arthur Miller finds injustice to be superficial and the basic sub- 
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structure of society to be ethically sound, Williams returns a more sweep- 
ing indictment against the social order. He preaches the Bohemian, in- 
dividualistic revolt against society. His criticism is seen in its purest form 
in Camino Real, in which the only brave spirits who can rise against op- 
pression are such inveterate romanticists as Byron and Don Quixote. This 
Bohemian revolt has no purpose beyond its own existence. Byron is a 
typical adherent: he will never forget his “old devotion,” but he can not 
remember what he is devoted to. The true quality of the Bohemian ges- 
ture is perhaps best revealed in Don Quixote’s last line in the play: “The 
violets in the mountains have broken the rocks!” That, in a nutshell, is 
what the Bohemian rebel must do. 

The world in which these rebels live is violent and sensational but re- 
markably consistent. The geography does not vary: every one of Williams’ 
full-length plays, excepting the fantastic Camino Real, takes place in the 
American South, and all of these but The Glass Menagerie are set in the 
Deep South. Setting his scene in the Deep South reflects a deliberate 
choice on Williams’ part. Although he was born in Mississippi and later 
lived in New Orleans, he has spent many more years in other parts of the 
country. The Deep South, the chosen region of most of his plays, is highly 
appropriate to the Bohemian rebels whom Williams celebrates, even 
though its inhabitants may, individually, be the rebels’ worst enemies. 
The South is sufficiently set off by its proud traditions, by its poverty, by 
its prejudice, and even by the distinctive Southern accent to be the re- 
gional embodiment of nonconformity. Disappointment, repression, and 
poverty have encouraged eccentricity to flourish; no doubt the Southern 
climate has made a further contribution to the oddity of human behavior. 
Other writers testify to the presence of some such pattern in the South— 
in particular, William Faulkner and two novelists who are said, with 
Williams, to form a ‘Gothic School,” Carson McCullers and Truman 
Capote. 

The spiritual geography remains similarly constant: the influences dom- 
inating this world are permanent—tradition, nostalgia, corruption, envy, 
and the frail ghost of integrity. In particular, the supreme value is always 
the same: love rules this world, and its happy consummation is what all 
men seek. The facts and impulses that work to confound love are in some 
respects comparable to the “hidden forces” of which Arthur Miller writes, 
but, in Williams’ plays, they are seldom hidden for very long. The plays 
abound in frank, open arguments, in which the most sensitive issues are 
pitilessly uncovered and debated. Although each play is, in the familiar 
phrase, the representation of an action, it invariably resembles something 
else as well—a group psychoanalysis, in which long-hidden dreams, recol- 
lections, disappointments, motivations all come tumbling to the light. 

The best motivations of Williams’ blowzy matrons and footloose vaga- 
bonds may be expressed in honorific terms: in each play, some struggle 
to be free, to know the truth, and to know love. The failures are more 
striking and more numerous than the successes, but one theme is clear 
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enough: the effort to escape repressions and restrictions is well worth 
making, even though it may result in such defeats as the tragic destruc- 
tion of Blanche DuBois, who is raped and sent off to an insane asylum in 
A Streetcar Named Desire, and of Val Xavier, who is burned by blow- 
torches and torn by dogs in Orpheus Descending. Truth and love win a 
full victory in The Rose Tattoo and an ambiguous one in Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof. The endings of The Glass Menagerie and Sweet Bird of Youth 
are mixed; the poet of the first play and the faded film actress of the sec- 
ond manage to escape their dismal environments, but they leave their 
fellow-sufferers behind them. 

Truth, love, and the bold nonconformism of the poet and the Bohe- 
mian must actively oppose the destructive forces that threaten them: the 
dead hand of the past and its stultifying products: convention, repression, 
and illusion; time and what it inevitably brings—loss of strength, loss of 
beauty, and envy of youth; the new forces that time brings in the external 
world—industrialism and economic loss or gain. The dynamic human im- 
pulses are effectively summarized by Dr. John Buchanan in Summer and 
Smoke: 


Now listen here to the anatomy lecture! The upper story’s the brain 
which is hungry for something called truth and doesn’t get much but keeps 
on feeling hungry! This middle’s the belly which is hungry for food. This 
part down here is the sex which is hungry for love because it is sometimes 
lonesome. 


Since Williams is not a social reformer in the ordinary sense, hunger for 
food becomes an issue in his plays only to motivate the cannibalism of 
Suddenly Last Summer. Hunger for truth figures especially in Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof but in other plays as well. Hunger for love is, however, 
Williams’ true subject, the central force in all of his plays. 

The origins of each play are usually deeply involved with the past, with 
a lost tradition of former greatness and happiness. In the one-act Moony’s 
Kid Don’t Cry, the happy past is in the North Woods, of which Moony’s 
precious axe reminds us. In another one-act play, The Last of My Solid 
Gold Watches, an old shoe-salesman, “the last of the Delta drummers,” 
recalls the “great days of the road” and the quality products of the past. 
One unhappy heroine remembers the eternal springtime of her father’s 
green open-air speakeasy; another looks back nostalgically to the freedom 
and acclaim she enjoyed as a movie star; still another is excessively de- 
voted to the memory of her late unfaithful husband, who was a great 
lover and a Sicilian baron. Most of these people seek in vain the love 
and attention they once knew; Moony is trapped in the city, the drum- 
mer is ignored by a younger salesman, and the actress has to buy love. 

The past to which nostalgia most persistently returns in Williams’ 
plays is the romantic, aristocratic past of the Old South—the seventeen 
gentleman callers whom Amanda Wingfield remembers in The Glass 
Menagerie, the beautiful dream of the Belle Reve plantation which is 
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lost to the DuBois sisters of A Streetcar Named Desire, and the Con- 
federacy whose proud Daughter we observe in the one-act Something Un- 
spoken. Unfortunately, things have changed in the South. The gentle- 
men callers have long ago forgotten the girl they courted, the husband 
who supplanted them has run off, and the charming Amanda is left 
with her two hopeless offspring, a shiftless poet and a lame ugly duckling 
of a daughter. The descendants of the Southern aristocracy do as poorly 
in A Streetcar Named Desire; one is married to a semi-savage, and the 
other is a nymphomaniac and an alcoholic—just like Carol Cutrere, bearer 
of “the oldest and most distinguished” name in Orpheus Descending. 
Blanche DuBois tries desperately to send out a message appealing for 
help from her old suitor Shep Huntleigh, but we know that she will 
fail; in the profoundest sense, Shep Huntleigh is no more real than 
the rest of the past. As we might expect, the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy fail to elect their most aristocratic member to the office of Regent 
and choose instead a newcomer, “less than a year in the chapter.” The 
memories of the past are beautiful and momentarily comforting, but 
they have to be beautiful if they are to compensate for the indignities of 
the present. 

One hardly needs to add that, justified or not, a nostalgia for the ante- 
bellum greatness of the South still exists and that its presence in South- 
ern writing is far from new. It has been given warmly sympathetic ex- 
pression some decades ago in Allen Tate’s “Ode to the Confederate 
Dead” and other early work of the Southern agrarian group. William 
Faulkner has provided a more impersonal record of Southern nostalgia 
in “A Rose for Emily” and other stories. Williams’ attitude is more like 
Faulkner’s. He may indicate sympathy for those who cherish the Old 
South, but he does not endorse their attitudes or their values. 

In their quest for love and security, Blanche and Amanda resemble 
those who cling to no more than the memory of a happy childhood and 
an indulgent mother. In these plays, the few young men with Oedipus 
complexes are the Amanda Wingfields of the private life. Just as Amanda 
can not face the modern world from which the courtly South is gone, 
so they can not face life without mother. Mitch, the over-aged bachelor 
of A Streetcar Named Desire, thinks fondly of home during a poker 
game: “I gotta sick mother. She don’t go to sleep until I go to sleep at 
night. ... She says to go out, so I go, but I don’t enjoy it. All the while I 
keep wondering how she is.” (Elia Kazan, in his production notes, identi- 
fies his mask.as that of a “he-man mama’s boy.”’) Williams’ Oedipal young 
men, like his over-protected women, have a way of coming to violent 
ends. One is eaten alive, and another, out of a zeal for purification, sets 
his house on fire. For them, as for the others who prefer the past, real 
life is disastrous. 

“We are all haunted by a truly awful sense of impermanence,” Williams 
wrote, in his preface to The Rose Tattoo. In his plays, too, time is the 
real villain. It has destroyed the Old South, turned the film star into 
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a character actress, changed a football hero into a television announcer 
of dubious merit, and made dependence on mother ridiculous. For the 
largest group of characters, it has dimmed sexual power and sexual 
appeal. Blanche DuBois is a typical victim of the advancing years. She 
permits herself to be seen only by shaded artificial light and thus hopes 
to impose on the innocent and not very desirable Mitch. The girls 
who are still “going out” at 30 know they have their choice between 
lonely spinsterhood and the garish indiscretions of Blanche DuBois, 
Carol Cutrere, and the faded actress Alexandra del Lago. Enduring rape 
or rejection, begging or buying love, most of the disappointed women 
are pitiable figures. But the men and a few of the women whom time has 
disappointed are inclined to turn vicious. Big Daddy takes his defeat 
with a wordless cry (in Williams’ original version of Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof), but the envious old men of Orpheus Descending and Sweet Bird 
of Youth employ race prejudice, murder, and castration as their ways of 
taking revenge on the world. 

Those whom time has ruined fear the freedom and strength of the 
young, but most of all they fear truth. This fear is a theme of A Street- 
car Named Desire, in which Blanche conceals her racy past as well as 
her appearance. In The Glass Menagerie, Amanda refuses to concede 
that her daughter is crippled. Fear of truth is also a theme of Suddenly 
Last Summer, in which a possessive mother strives to conceal the shocking 
death of her son by arranging to have brain surgery performed on the 
only witness. The main character of The Rose Tattoo must struggle 
through falsehood to truth, purging herself of elaborate self-deceptions 
concerning her dead husband. But truth is most emphatically present 
as a theme of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. This time there is no escaping 
the subject, as Brick says in this play: “Mendacity is a system that we live 
in. Liquor is one way out an’ death’s the other.” The truth about Brick’s 
father, revealed after long and artful concealment, is death or, to be 
exact, news of impending death. The truth about Brick himself has driven 
him to liquor; he has been unable to face his own responsibility for 
the death of his friend. In helping to cause his friend’s death, he, too, 
was fleeing truth. These two revelations come close together in a con- 
versation between Brick and his father, at a moment of the play that 
is traditional for climatic disclosures—the end of the second act. Late 
discoveries of this sort are familiar enough to students of dramatic 
literature. They are frequent in Williams’ plays—the real nature of 
Blanche’s scarlet past, the infidelity of Serafina’s late husband, the burn- 
ing of a speakeasy by the proprietor’s destined son-in-law, the intimate 
operation performed on a girl’s sexual organs. Williams brings these 
shockers down on his characters, hammering home both the ugliness and 
necessity of the truth. The motto, in fact, for nearly every one of these 
plays is truth at any price, and the playwright will go to any lengths 
to make the price sufficiently high. 

When truth enters the scene, it generally takes the form of a violent 
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interruption of a hermetically sealed life of self-deception. Each play 
centers about an attack, a shock of some sort. After the breaking of 
the glass unicorn’s horn in The Glass Menagerie, the shocks in William’s 
plays became a good deal more disturbing—a rape, a shooting, the sight 
of a cripple going sprawling when his crutch is pulled out from under 
him, a blowtorch attack on a fugitive, cannibalism, and castration. But 
in many of the plays, the basic attack is much less appalling: a sheltered 
life is invaded by a disturbing new force—the rude vigor of modern life, 
reflected in foreign blood, industrialism, and commerce. The Southern 
aristocrats are challenged, sometimes by upstarts of Anglo-Saxon de- 
scent but more often by newcomers who bear Italian, Polish, or Jewish 
names. This challenge is present, explicitly or not, in almost every play, 
but the victims need not be authentically aristocratic and the challengers 
need not be deliberately hostile. In the one-act Portrait of a Madonna, 
an addled Southern lady is tenderly cared for by two representatives of 
the new world that has driven her out of her reason—the Catholic 
porter and the Jewish manager of the hotel. Their kindness is a little 
like Lopakhin’s concern for the aristocrats whom he supplants in Che- 
khov’s The Cherry Orchard. The victims are Anglo-Saxon but decidedly 
plebeian in 27 Wagons Full of Cotton. Dull-witted Jake Meighan is driven 
to arson when the Syndicate plantation applies modern methods in 
processing cotton. The Syndicate’s superintendent, Sicilian Silva Vicarro, 
retaliates for the arson by seducing Jake’s wife. Thus foreign blood and 
industrialism win both the long-range victory over the old-fashioned 
ginning of cotton and the immediate victory over the negligent husband. 
Williams’ script for the film Baby Doll acknowledged the movies’ Pro- 
duction Code by making the industrial victory more immediate and 
more certain than the sexual one. In The Glass Menagerie, Amanda 
Wingfield and her demoralized family are strikingly contrasted with the 
new blood in their society. Tom Wingfield works for a man named 
Mendoza. Amanda watches the moon rise over Garfinkel’s Delicatessen, 
where she owes a substantial bill, and she awaits her dinner guest, the 
Irish Catholic Jim O’Connor, “the most realistic character in the play, 
being an emissary from the world of reality that we were somehow set 
apart from.” Jim works in the same factory with Amanda’s son, but 
he eagerly subscribes to the dream of success and is preparing to rise 
in the competitive world that so baffles the Wingfields. Jim is another 
reminder of the friendly, well-intentioned Lopakhin, remarkably dif- 
ferent from. Williams’ next embodiment of the foreign invader—Stanley 
Kowalski of A Streetcar Named Desire. His aristocratic sister-in-law 
thinks Kowalski is “sub-human,” but his wife knows “Stanley’s the only 
one of his crowd that’s likely to get anywhere.” Perhaps the two state- 
ments are not contradictory, for Kowalski is as vicious as he is effective 
in his impact upon the DuBois family. In Summer and Smoke, the pallid, 
decorous Alma Winemiller is eclipsed by the hot-blooded Rosa Gonzales. 
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A similar contrast occurs in The Rose Tattoo when the “spinsterish” 
high school teacher Miss Yorke calls on the manic Serafina to lecture 
her on her mistreatment of her daughter. This oddly matched pair had 
been anticipated in the one-act play The Dark Room, in which Miss 
Morgan, a “neat, fussy spinster engaged in social service,” questions Mrs. 
Pocciotti about her demented daughter. Those with foreign ties ob- 
viously have more heat, fury, and energy than their Anglo-Saxon neigh- 
bors. The proofs are less prominent in the later plays, but, in Orpheus 
Descending, Lady Torrance has a passionate nature that suits her Italian 
extraction, Dr. Cukrowicz brings a note of Polish sanity to the decadent 
aristocratic household of Suddenly Last Summer, and the sick-minded 
politician of Sweet Bird of Youth implicitly condones the castration of 
a Negro. At last, the foreign reference becomes no more than a symbolic 
reminder, a label that tells us where strength lies in our society. 

The use of foreign names and foreign characters is part of Williams’ 
complex symbolic system. The foreign name means life; the Anglo-Saxon 
name may mean stagnation. Sometimes a symbol is in danger of becom- 
ing a substitute for characterization; however, generalizing about Wil- 
liams’ use of symbols is hazardous, since Williams makes a bolder and 
more frequent use of symbols than any other American dramatist. Ex- 
amining Williams’ novel, Hilton Kramer charges that a symbol has here 
“come to mean...some improbable character or action, preferably 
pressed to an extreme of violence, without motivation or credibility, and 
wholly exterior to whatever thin semblance of plot is holding the work 
together.” This observation may sometimes apply to the plays also, but 
more often Williams’ method is in the standard tradition of Ibsen and 
other moderns, his symbols may be visible and specific (like Nora’s 
Neapolitan costume in A Doll’s House), unseen but still specific (like the 
wild duck), or as general in application as the light-dark symbolism of 
Ghosts (in which we see the gloom of Norway but hear about the light 
of Paris). The symbol may be important in itself or not; it may be 
visible or not. It may be conveyed by the lighting or by the time of year. 
Whatever it is, Williams will probably push it as hard as he can. He 
needs to provide heavy underlining for the play’s meaning because it is 
not primarily a social meaning. To a Broadway audience, a play’s theme 
is its comment on the social or political order; to enforce another sort 
of meaning requires special effort, and so the symbols help out. Now, 
Arthur Miller has called Williams a “social’’ dramatist, and, in a certain 
sense, he is right, but it is interesting that he has to go out of his way to 
make this claim. On the other hand, no one needs to tell us that Miller 
himself or Lillian Hellman or Clifford Odets is a social dramatist. In 
Williams’ plays, social issues are masked by personal issues; the function 
of the symbols is to make it plain that issues of some sort are present. 
Also, the symbol is desirable in itself; it offers us a pictorial variation, a 
new way of looking at the problem of the play. This independent, decora- 
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tive use of symbols is very likely indebted to the influence of Garcia Lorca 
an influence, which is particularly prominent in an early verse play, The 
Purification. 

The principal symbol of Williams’ first Broadway play is given promi- 
nence by the title, The Glass Menagerie. Laura, the shy, crippled daughter 
of the family, takes refuge in her collection of glass animals, like her 
prototype in the apparently earlier story ‘Portrait of a Girl in Glass.” 
The attention she gives her glass animals testifies to her eccentricity; 
like these creatures, she is herself frail and delicate. She seems particularly 
identified with a unicorn, which is different like Laura, ‘‘extinct in the 
modern world.” When the unicorn breaks its horn, we are told, “Now 
it is just like all the other horses.” This statement seems to be a hint 
that Laura is overcoming her shyness and becoming like other girls. The 
action of the play does not support this hint, except by permitting Laura 
to lose a little of her awkwardness as she chats with Jim, the gentleman 
caller. Williams did, however, give some support to this interpretation by 
permitting Laura to greet a new gentleman caller at the end of the film 
version. 

The symbolism of You Touched Me! is peripheral, but it bears out the 
obvious implications of the play’s actions. Emmie, a narrow-minded 
spinster, hates men and tries to shut them out of her life and her niece 
Matilda’s. For all Emmie’s efforts, Matilda runs off with an interloper, 
the charity boy Hadrian. The crises are periodically and appropriately 
interrupted by the problems of the henyard, where a fox makes frequent 
forays. To Emmie, Hadrian is as much a hostile outsider as the fox; 
late in the play, her niece tells Hadrian: “Oh, you’re such a fox!” One 
dark night Emmie fires at the fox and kills the rooster instead, thereby 
fulfilling one of her unacknowledged goals, “reducing the net amount 
of masculinity on the place.” It is a night of mistakes, for, a moment 
later, Matilda mistakes the human fox-rooster, Hadrian, for her father. 
If this symbolism accomplishes anything, it points up Emmie’s opposition 
to masculinity and animality, two qualities which are remarkably durable. 

The symbolic accompaniments of A Streetcar Named Desire are di- 
rectly keyed to the action. The streetcar itself plays a minor part; it 
is merely mentioned, and its distinctive name plainly refers to the salient 
motivations of the main characters, Blanche, Stella, and Stanley Kowalski. 
A more significant symbolism is present in Blanche’s effort to preserve 
illusion; she tries desperately to keep her surroundings dark enough so 
that she will not look her age. One of her first acts is to turn off the “over- 
light.” Later she buys a paper lantern to cover a naked bulb. When 
Mitch learns about her past, he tears off the lantern and examines her 
under the glaring light. At the end, when Blanche is being led away 
to a sanitarium, Kowalski offers one possession—her lantern, the magic 
that has failed. “She cries out as if the lantern was herself.” Further 
symbolic effects are effected by accompanying music—jazz (highly ap- 
propriate to New Orleans) for Kowalski and a suitable old-fashioned 
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dance tune, the Varsouviana (the song they played when her young 
husband killed himself) for Blanche. The jazz rises to a crescendo in the 
scene in which Kowalski rapes Blanche. Also, Blanche has a special song 
that expresses her effort to create illusions about herself— 


It’s only a paper moon, Just as phony as it can be— 
But it wouldn’t be. make-believe, If you believed in me! 


She sings this song in the bathroom while Kowalski is destroying the 
illusions she has fostered, telling Stella the scandalous history of Blanche’s 
life in Laurel. 

The symbolism of Summer and Smoke is plain enough to need little 
comment. Alma’s name is the Spanish word for soul. She is, as one might 
expect, too spiritual for her own good. John Buchanan, an exponent of 
the body, shows Alma on his medical chart that the human form has no 
place for the soul. He leaves Alma for a girl who is more body than soul, 
but he seems finally to become aware of the rival claims of body and soul 
and marries a girl who embodies both elements. 

The Rose Tattoo fairly swims in symbols, which are once more attached 
to proper names. The dead truck driver, Rosario della Rosa, had a rose 
tattooed on his chest. On the night his wife conceived, she momentarily 
saw a rose tattoo on her breast; naturally, the child is named Rosa. To 
coax Rosario’s widow back to life, a second truck driver has a tattoo put 
on his chest—another rose. When the second truck driver, Mangiacavallo, 
wins his objective, Serafina conceives again—or thinks she does—and sees 
a second rose on her breast. The rose signifies the flowering of love 
or, at least, of sexual activity. The sexual symbols come thick and fast 
in The Rose Tattoo. A goat, traditional embodiment of lust, twice runs 
wild, like the fox in You Touched Me!; the second time, it is Mangia- 
cavallo who catches him. Both truck drivers carry the same load of phallic 
symbols—bananas; the late Rosario, a mightier man, carried more, ten tons 
to Mangiacavallo’s eight. 

The main pattern of Camino Real is more symbolic than realistic. The 
principal characters bear names inherited from tradition—Kilroy is the 
vagrant, virile American, Camille and Casanova are the cynical virtuosos 
of love whom time now mocks, and Lord Byron and Don Quixote (both 
played by the same actor) embody irrepressible hope. Bullied by an 
unidentified Latin American tyranny, depressed by the examples of 
Camille and Casanova, cheated by the Gypsy and her daughter, Kilroy 
still has a sufficiently romantic soul to join Don Quixote—the sceptical 
Sancho Panza has, perhaps significantly, disappeared—and go off on a 
dangerous journey across the desert. Most of the critics found the symbols 
of Camino Real to be puzzling, and it won less praise than any other of 
Williams’ Broadway plays. Perhaps the cool reception it encountered 
induced him to follow it with a play which goes to the other extreme 
and is almost totally lacking in symbolic effects—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 

Orpheus Descending is built on a network of Christian references. In 
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its original version, Battle of Angels, the play’s action ends on Good 
Friday, a fitting day for the crucifixion of Valentine Xavier, who bears 
the names of two Christian saints and seems to be identified with Christ. 
One of the townswomen makes this identification; seized by an erotic 
passion in Passion Week, she paints Christ in the image of Val Xavier. 
It is probably significant that the woman older than himself whom Val 
loves is named Myra—a variant of Mary. Another character has a name 
out of classical mythology—Cassandra, she explicitly identifies herself 
with her ancient namesake, prophesies doom, and, as tradition decrees, 
is ignored. ‘Her hair hangs loose and she wears a rain-spattered, grass- 
stained white satin evening gown.” She announces herself: “Behold 
Cassandra, shouting doom at the gates!” In the course of the play, the 
season changes from winter to spring, and this transition is accompanied 
by the stirring of love in Myra and Val. Here and in the title, Battle of 
Angels, we have some reflection of the myth that traditionally underlies 
the spring ritual—the conflict of darkness and light, winter and spring. 
Myra builds a bright addition to her “dusky” store—a green orchard 
that will serve as a “confectionery.”” When her husband Jabe comes down- 
Stairs at the end of the play, bringing catastrophe to the two lovers, 
he is “like the very Prince of Darkness.” A spiritual resurrection follows 
the triumph of darkness and inspires a religion. The relics are preserved 
in a museum, and, as the curtain falls, the Negro conjure man makes 
an “obeisance” to Val’s snakeskin jacket (symbol of untamed virility), 
to the sound of a “religious chant.” 

The religious symbolism is somewhat altered in Orpheus Descending. 
Val’s name is unchanged, but Myra becomes “Lady.” Since she had been 
“Myra,” and since the crucifixion references are still prominent, we 
are encouraged to think of her as “Our Lady.” More is made of Lady’s 
ambitious extension of her husband’s store, a green world at the begin- 
ning of spring. The light plays effectively upon the sinister Jabe and 
his nurse when they come downstairs into the bright world that his wife 
is transforming: “At the same moment scudding clouds expose the sun. 
A narrow window on the landing admits a brilliant shaft of light upon 
the pair. They have a bizarre and awful appearance.” The last act is 
shifted from Good Friday to Holy Saturday, which, in the ancient tra- 
dition, commemorates Christ’s harrowing of Hell. This old story re- 
calls a similar classical legend of an effort to save a soul from the lower 
world—the descent of Orpheus, who is often identified with Christ, into 
Hades to save Eurydice. Val, like Orpheus, is a musician; he carries a 
guitar, which is close enough to Orpheus’ classical lyre. (In Battle of 
Angels, instead of being a musician, Val is a poet.) Like Christ and 
Orpheus, he goes down to Hell, but, unlike them, he does not save even 
himself. 

Apart from the Orpheus reference, the guitar has a phallic significance 
as well. When the jealous older men of the town descend on handsome, 
manly Val with knives drawn, as if to castrate him, what frightens him is 
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the threat to his guitar. At last, his chief tormentor relents: “I ain’t 
gonna touch y’r guitar.” Then he tells him what to do “if you value that 
instrument in your hands as much as you seem to.” 

Sweet Bird of Youth is also full of the Easter spirit and of symbolic 
names. Chance Wayne is a young man whose chances are waning. His 
girl, Heavenly, is still accurately described by her name. Alexandra was, 
in an early version, named Ariadne, and she is, like the classical Ariadne, a 
helpful but potentially dangerous guide out of the labyrinth. Chance, 
Heavenly, Alexandra, and Heavenly’s father, Boss Finley, all hope for 
resurrection; all of the action takes place on the day of resurrection, 
Easter Sunday. Chance wants to be reborn as a young man of promise; 
after many disappointments in show business, he puts his hopes in the 
contract he has signed with Alexandra. His goal is to make off with 
Heavenly as if the years had not passed, as if they could resume exactly 
where they were when Chance left home years before. In a Catholic church 
Easter morning, Heavenly thinks a miracle has been performed: “She 
had a sensation, she said, like a miracle that had given her back the 
organs that Scudder had to cut out of her body.” Alexandra’s hopes to be 
reborn as a film star are threatened by her apparent failure in her latest 
picture; at one moment of her martyrdom, she “has assumed the heroically 
enduring attitude of Joan of Arc at the stake.” The most direct identifica- 
tion with Christ is made by the least Christ-like of these characters. Boss 
Finley. He finds himself betrayed, “crucified, in this way, publicly, by 
his own offspring.” On the platform, he tells how “the Voice of God 
called” him to his sacred political mission. On Good Friday, he was 
burned in effigy. But now, ‘Today is Easter! ‘Today my sacred mission 
is burning brighter than the straw effigy.” His hopes for political 
resurrection are related to a more private death he has suffered—the 
loss of his virility, a fact to which his mistress has called attention by 
scrawling it on the mirror of a powder room. Only one resurrection 
takes place on Easter Sunday—Alexandra’s. Chance loses his girl, his 
career, and his only talent—the capacity for making love. He will be 
castrated, and no miracle will restore Heavenly’s sexual organs or her 
father’s. Also, some effective political injury seems to be done to the 
Boss when he is heckled at a public meeting. But Alexandra is a star 
once more, restored, however briefly, to the skies of Hollywood. 

Williams’ abundant Christian symbolism is not accompanied by any 
notable sympathy for religious insitutions. He seems to regard Christianity 
as one of the outworn loyalties of the decaying aristocrats, who tend 
to be Episcopalians. In almost the same words, the mad ladies of “Por- 
trait of a Madonna” and Battle of Angels claim “direct Apostolic suc- 
cession through St. Paul” and reject the notion that their church was 
founded by the abominable Henry VIII. Those who endorse religion do 
not inspire confidence: the pious mother of The Glass Menagerie is 
eccentric, Reverend Winemiller of Swmmer and Smoke has a mad wife, 
the priest of The Rose Tattoo is utterly ineffectual; Reverend Tooker 
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of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof has a bodily not a spiritual message when he 
interrupts the crucial conversation between Big Daddy and Brick to ask 
his way to “the gentleman’s lavatory, ha ha!” In this play about 
mendacity, Tooker is described as “the living embodiment of the pious, 
conventional lie.” For Williams, religion is 2 convenient source of sym- 
bolism, but it seems to be without real value in the world of his plays. 

Williams has made a rather consistent use of symbolic, non-realistic 
settings. Battle of Angels, an early play which did not reach Broadway, 
has a conventional set with “a dramatic atmosphere,” but the set for 
its later form, Orpheus Descending, is “in nonrealistic fashion.” The 
set for his first Broadway play, The Glass Menagerie, is ‘“‘nonrealistic”; 
it required a narrator, visible titles, and a portrait which lit up when 
necessary. The set of You Touched Me! was conventional but with “an 
atmospheric charm.” Since then, Williams has freely used his sets to 
support his symbolic intention. 

In some of the plays, Orpheus Descending in particular, the symbols 
have a way of overpowering the action, or signifying more than the 
play itself does. This criticism is related to a fundamental problem in 
the evaluation of Williams’ plays. Certainly Williams has more technical 
virtuosity than any other American now writing for the theatre. Ad- 
mittedly, the action may be arranged in an unconventional fashion; in- 
stead of a well-made play, we have a succession of episodes. The Glass 
Menagerie, for instance, has seven scenes but no acts; A Streetcar Named 
Desire has eleven scenes but no acts. Williams selects his episodes so that 
he can look in upon disconnected moments of the frankest self-revelation, 
the sorest anguish, the most disturbing violence. This sort of selection 
keeps the action going and maintains our interest in the most painful 
moments of the private life. The Glass Menagerie and A Streetcar 
Named Desire are model plays of this kind, dramas that build carefully 
toward total catastrophe. But Williams seems to be beguiled by his own 
drama, to believe that his wildest of worlds, which he has industriously 
sown with ingenious disasters, is life itself. This tendency was already 
present in Battle of Angels, but it did not reach Broadway till Camino 
Real. It was first on Broadway in a readily intelligible play in Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof, a strident preachment against the mendacity which sus- 
tains the world. Orpheus Descending continued this pattern, con- 
demning a whole sex-hungry community, and it exposed two other 
matters that weakened Williams’ playwriting: the idealization of Adonis 
and the incredible cruelty of his disaster. Kowalski is an ambiguous 
Adonis in Streetcar; he is muscular, enterprising, and triumphant, but 
he is also vicious; the Adonis of The Rose Tattoo has certain comic 
weaknesses. Both are accompanied by Gargoyles who have a little indi- 
viduality. But the Adonis of Orpheus Descending is a demi-god, and not 
only by virtue of being identified with Orpheus; he is compact of all 
virtues. His Gargoyle is relatively indistinct. Such characters are in- 
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sufficient to carry the weight of the play; throwing Adonis to the dogs 
and the blowtorches heightens only his anguish, not his importance. Wil- 
liams continues his desperate measures in Suddenly Last Summer, in 
which a character claims universal significance for an instance of can- 
nibalism: “I know it’s a hideous story but it’s a true story of our time 
and the world we live in.” Sweet Bird of Youth similarly overextends 
Williams’ mad universe by creating four characters who have bitter 
sexual complaints—increasingly the only complaints that are possible 
in the world of these plays. Individually, the characterizations work out, 
but, collectively, together with the play’s symbolic machinery and its 
heavy political portentousness, they constitute an overdone portrait of 
a monstrous world. Adonis and the Gargoyle are curiously out of balance 
here. The Gargoyle is a good example of those fading women that Wil- 
liams has often done but almost always does very well. Adonis is, in 
himself, not much; his adventures are a good deal more interesting than 
he is. Unfortunately, Adonis dominates the main plot. In The Enemy: 
Time, the one-act play on which Sweet Bird of Youth is based (published 
in The Theatre, March 1959), the Gargoyle is barely present. The promi- 
nence she gets in the full-length play is all to the good. She is a vivid, 
distinctive person, and she therefore contributes less directly than the 
other martyrs to the heavy emphasis on the inevitably and universality 
of the play’s strange world. Curiously, Williams first came to Broadway 
with a dream play, “a memory play,” explicitly labelled as such; he has 
been continuing with nightmare plays which he represents as the most 
typical reality. 

In his introduction to Carson McCullers’ Reflections in a Golden Eye, 
Williams justifies the practice of the “Gothic School” (which presumably 
includes Mrs. McCullers, Truman Capote, and Williams himself) by 
citing the distinguished example of William Faulkner and the greater, 
if less melodramatic, horror of life itself. When he mentions Faulkner, 
Williams associates the Gothic writers with their Southern environment: 
“There is something in the region, something in the blood and culture, 
of the Southern state that has somehow made them the center of this 
Gothic school of writers.” To identify Gothicism with the South is to 
recall a more distant literary ancestor, Edgar Allen Poe, who, in the 
grinning skull of ‘The Masque of the Red Death,” anticipated Faulkner’s 
“A Rose for Emily” and, in the cannibalism of “The Narrative of A. 
Gordon Pym,” looked forward to Williams’ Suddenly Last Summer. 
But literary traditions and the possible reality of Southern horrors can 
only partially explain the Gothic School. Williams carries his justification 
a step further when he notes the violence and grotesquerie of the con- 
temporary world. Mrs. McCullers’ art intensifies these qualities: “The 
awfulness has to be compressed.” Such a purpose may be detected in 
the public statements of Williams’ later plays, but its fulfilment is 
questionable. In compressing the world’s violence into the story of Val 
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Xavier or Chance Wayne, Williams has not made it universal; he has 
only made it individual, and an individual, incredible, nightmarish 
horror story as well. 

Another explanation may be added for the Gothic elements in Wil- 
liams’ plays. Taboos are rapidly disappearing among us, and Williams 
has been in the vanguard of those dramatists who have moved into pre- 
viously forbidden areas. His treatment of homosexuality, for example, 
is much franker than any references by the earlier “serious” dramatists 
(like Lillian Hellman in The Children’s Hour and the British Mordaunt 
Shairp in The Green Bay Tree). If no one had written plays on can- 
nibalism and castration, it is likely that no one had expected to find 
receptive audiences for these subjects. As Williams takes Broadway be- 
yond one tacit taboo after another, Hollywood follows in his wake, 
purchasing each of his shockers in turn and filming it as frankly as the 
watered-down Production Code will permit. Williams now seems to be 
in a sort of race with himself, surpassing homosexuality with cannibalism 
and cannibalism with castration, devising new and greater shocks in 
each succeeding play. It is as if he is trying to see how far he can push 
the Gothic mode of playwriting. But if his plays offer shocks for their 
own sake, they are ever further divorced from the profound reality 
which Williams pretends to disclose. They are still the monstrosities 
of the nightmare, embellished by the playful ingenuity of a Gothic 
temperament. 


NOTE 


1 Robert Brustein has suggested that punishment is more significant than in- 
nocence in Williams’ plays; he draws from them the conclusion that “deviant 
sex, in William’s view, brings on terrible punishments.” (Encounter, June 1959). 
Certainly weight must be given to the disasters which overtake the heroes of 
Orpheus and Sweet Bird, but corresponding disasters are modified in Cat and 
avoided in The Rose Tattoo. If their fantastic qualities lend importance to some 
of the disasters, the same may be said for Williams’ fantasy of innocence. One 
dream tends to cancel the other, and that leaves us with Williams’ conscious in- 
tention—to exonerate “deviant sex.” 

Stanley Edgar Hyman (Hudson Review, Autumn 1953, and more recently in 
College English, October, 1958) has discovered an “Albertine strategy”—the sub- 
stitution of women for men—in much of Williams’ writing. This reading has led 
him to find a celebration of “a homosexual love selfless and purged.” “Purging” 
is a useful term; I think it comes closer to what Williams has in mind than does 
the notion of deserved punishment. 

* 














The Allegorical Theatre of Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal 


By ALFRED SCHWARZ 


I 


In an essay, written in 1924, Mr. T. S. Eliot pointed to the effects in 
the English drama of an unlimited aim at realism. He saw that without 
a form to arrest the flow of spirit, without unrealistic conventions, the 
drama was bound to end in an “exact likeness to the reality which is 
perceived by the most commonplace mind.” Perhaps in only one play, 
Everyman, he thought, we had a drama within the limitations of art.* In 
fact, one may say that the unchecked attempt at realism, the attempt “to 
escape the conditions of art,” has paradoxically become a limitation for 
the artist. The realistic theatre itself developed in time such stringent 
conventions that modern playwrights, at least since Ibsen, have sought 
to escape them. And some serious dramatists have looked for more than 
purely formal solutions (like the techniques of expressionism) to liber- 
ate the stage. They wanted to enlarge the scene in order to regain the 
scope of the great theatres of the past. 

The Austrian poet and playwright, Hugo von Hofmannsthal (1874- 
1929), turned deliberately to the past. One of his solutions was to re- 
vive allegory on the modern stage. Admittedly it was a solution specially 
suited to the occasion. Two of the plays which I shall discuss were pre- 
sented at the Salzburg festivals: his modern Everyman (Jedermann, 1911, 
1920)? and The Great World Theatre of Salzburg (Das Salzburger Grosse 
Welttheater, 1922). The third, which is best understood in the context of 
the two festival plays, is his masterpiece, The Tower (Der Turm, 1925, 
1927). 

The Tower was Hofmannsthal’s last play. It is that rare instance in our 
time of a tragedy which touches at so many points the human situation 
essentially and the politics of human action historically that it belongs 
with the best traditional examples of great theatre. The lifelong search 
after dramatic subject and form in which to express fully his sense of the 
time, led Hofmannsthal to experiment with a number of dramatic modes. 
But it was in the idea of allegorical world theatre, the mode of Everyman 
and Calder6n, that he discovered the most comprehensive form of play- 
ing. It is a mode of imitation which enlarges the scope of our vision 
through its multiple perspective at the same time that it circumscribes 
the variety of possible modes of action within a meaningful, conventional 
form. 
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Hofmannsthal’s dramatic experiments and critical reflections which led 
up to this achievement constitute a highly instructive syllabus of the 
problems involved in trying to transform the modern stage into a vital 
and truly representative theatre. The theatre was once and could again 
become, so he thought, the showplace of the individual and the col- 
lective conscience, of the inner as well as the outer life of a people. Some 
of his experiments with traditional subject matter, though they are mag- 
nificent plays in themselves, must be accounted failures in this respect. 
Notably the Greek dramas were bound to fail as the pattern for a modern 
idea of tragic theatre. The material of the myths must naturally be 
divorced of its original context. In place of the religious orientation of 
the Athenian theatre, Hofmannsthal created a sort of modern Dionysiac 
theatre. For example, Electra (1903) and Oedipus and the Sphinx (1906) 
are fascinating and moving plays; but they have not, though they were 
meant to do so, compelled modern audiences into self-recognition with 
that immediacy which is indispensable in the theatre. 

On the other hand, the Salzburg production of Jedermann, Hof- 
mannsthal’s revival and adaptation of the medieval morality, was an 
immediate success. It proved what he had suspected, that certain tradi- 
tional dramatic subjects were durable and lively in a new context. 
Shortly after the war, he had begun actively to animate his idea of a 
popular festival theatre in Salzburg, a theatre for music and drama, 
where the inner life of a culture may momentarily take its characteristic 
shape. This might be in the form of a folk-drama, a simple medieval 
morality, or the sophisticated art of Mozart; he argued persuasively that 
the repertory would uncover their basic kinship. And the first production 
on that stage was his modern Everyman? 

Its initial success must have been especially gratifying since it prom- 
ised to reéstablish the theatre as a communal institution. The produc- 
tion outdoors on the Domplatz seems to have been something of a revela- 
tion. A triple scaffold which approximated the plan of the late medieval 
English stage faced the crowd of spectators, and upon its three levels the 
story of Everyman was projected. It spoke the multiple language of 
theatre which these people understood at once. Hofmannsthal’s account 
of the first performance emphasizes the impressiveness and at the same 
time the naturalness of the scene in front of the cathedral, the sense 
simultaneously of awe and familiarity in the audience. 

First, the flourish of trumpets, and the nuntius or prologue stood 
quite naturally against this background. Familiar and appropriate was 
the effect of the tall marble saints between which the actors appeared 
and disappeared; startling and yet not strange, the call of “Jedermann” 
from the towers of the church nearby, down from the fortress, and from 
the churchyard of St. Peter. Naturally the great bells boomed forth at 
the end of the play, and the six angels moved into the twilight of the 
portals, while the Franciscan monks watched the spectacle from their 
tower, and the priests from the hundred windows of the convent of St. 
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Peter. In this setting, the whole performance, tragic, comic, symbolic, 
seemed self-evident. Nothing strange or alien in all this for the peasants 
who streamed into the town, first from the outskirts, then from near-by 
villages, and finally from greater and greater distances. They spread the 
word: The players are back again; that’s as it ought to be.* 

That is to say, the theatre as they have known it has come to life again, 
the mirror of things visible and invisible. They arrive as individual 
spectators, but as they gather before the scaffold or the stage they merge 
into the common crowd; they become the chorus. And as the actor steps 
out upon the boards, he becomes the representative of all, in front of 
mankind, for mankind. In his virtual action on this universal stage he 
figures the suffering of the others; for them he carries on the litigation 
with God and with the time. This, as Hofmannsthal observes, has been 
the age-old formula from The Persians of Aeschylus until today.’ Re- 
markable is the effectiveness of the paradoxical situation of the actor: he 
stands apart from the crowd, perhaps even in conflict with it, possibly 
marked as an outcast; and yet he represents each individual essentially. 
He is the “mask of the God, the character who suffers for the others.” 

Hofmannsthal’s imagination demanded a symbolic stage, a theatre like 
the medieval-Elizabethan or Calderén’s. And such a conception of play- 
ing the great world drama, as it were, under the eyes of God demanded 
naturally the allegorical mode of playing. Reaching back in the Euro- 
pean tradition, he revived a Catholic world theatre in the baroque style. 
His subsequent production, The Great World Theatre of Salzburg, ex- 
emplifies the timeliness of such drama as well as its long, ‘metaphysical’ 
perspective. It is a drama which by-passes the uses of psychological realism 
because it theatricizes the typical situation, not individualized character. 
It enacts before us the impalpable life of the soul; it tests the creature 
under the eyes of the creator. And though there is no prologue in heaven 
at the beginning of The Tower, yet the dramatic conception is the same. 
Uniting in a single focus of attention the typical and the particular, 
Hofmannsthal represents the historical moment under the aspect of 
eternity. 

“Situations are symbolic,” he says in the Book of Friends;° “it is the 
weakness of our time that we treat them analytically and in so doing 
dissolve the magic.” And elsewhere: The “magic,” the real “mysterium 
of Nature” escapes the naturalistic mode of imitation. For it projects “an 
impalpable life upon a very arbitrarily chosen social plane. The maxi- 
mum of the human personality ...cannot be caught naturalistically.” 

But there have always been nostalgic arguments against the possibil- 
ity of a modern theatre which is symbolic and frankly metaphysical in 
nature. The fact is that the modern Everyman does not care to be fully 
represented; he does not care to confess either his significance or his 
insignificance. And the naturalist theatre which he patronizes respects 
the proscenium arch; it keeps him forever and safely the spectator. It 
speaks seldom to him individually of himself, but rather to him generally 
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about those like himself. The missing fourth wall makes fewer demands 
upon him than the concave mirror. In the so-called naturalistic tragedy, 
under these circumstances, the best one can hope for is a human problem 
reduced to the point of complete impasse, purgation by checkmate, practi- 
cal enlightenment instead of inward illumination. 

But for the traditional playwright tragedy is by definition a larger 
spectacle, a supernatural event of universal validity, representing man’s 
age-old dilemma. For him the conditions of existence are essentially the 
same now as always; that is, man in the wilderness, unaccommodated 
man, Adam expelled into the world, or whichever way you wish to 
phrase it. Choice and action are demanded of him in virtual ignorance. 
He is a dreaming child, undifferentiated, without a destiny; he becomes 
tragic in searching for and embracing his personal destiny. To use the 
Christian formulation, his road leads from Eden, through the world, to 
heaven or hell. Or, in different terms, his is a problem of self-definition 
and self-possession, wrestling with an angel through the night to be 
blessed in the morning, Israel, the contender with God. 

Such moments of dangerousness and ecstasy in the human condition 
provide the genuine tragic spectacle. And so, in his proper mask the 
actor steps before the crowd and represents the isolated individual, acting 
and suffering. In his make-believe play he imitates his role in the world 
allegorically. Hofmannsthal recognized that this fundamental tragic 
mythos must reanimate the modern stage if it was to become again truly 
representative, a magic mirror of the visible world and its invisible order. 
For we exist still narrowly confined and in darkness, he writes in an 
essay on his Everyman; our eyes look farther and deeper, yet the inner 
eye is weak. Much is at our disposal, yet we cannot dispose; what we 
ought to possess, possesses us. The subject is timeless and humanly ab- 
solute, an allegory valid today as centuries ago. “It is the risk and the glory 
of our time, the aged Ibsen standing on its threshold, that we have again 
come far enough to have to prove ourselves in allegory.” This was written 
in 1912.’ He had discovered the roots of his modern theatre. 

In fact, the entire evolution of Hofmannsthal’s tragic theatre can be 
understood as one comprehensive allegorical vision of man’s pilgrimage 
on earth. It is in a sense a confessional drama which mirrors a creative 
spirit moving from preéxistential, pretragic experience through life as 
tragic choice, the problem of human action, to a final image of trans- 
cendence or deliverance. 

In his early lyric drama the young poet fashioned the image of the 
fin-de-siécle hero. He depicted his dramatic figures living, as it were, in 
a trance, imprisoned in palaces of pleasure and pain, and until the world 
makes its foreign demands upon them, the picture is itself entrancing. 
Understandably, the public often overlooked the ironic suggestions of 
hollowness. But the preéxistential hero, as Hofmannsthal calls him, be- 
cause of his childlike innocence of living experience—the burden of 
time is foreign to him—is no tragic hero. He is in his best moments ecstati- 
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cally sensible of his mystical identity with every object about him, lead- 
ing an exquisitely private and sensuous life, and yet he is always vaguely 
discontented, always anticipating the shock of recognizing that the 
world outside belongs in reality to itself. He senses that he inhabits a 
paradise of paralysis, and therefore he is afraid ironically of missing the 
reality of life. 

In Death and the Fool, the most widely known of the lyric one-acters, 
Claudio strikes a near-tragic note in his expression of remorse over the 
emptiness of his life, the tenuousness of his bond with the world, the 
lack of a personal destiny: 


Bin nie auf meinem Weg dem Gott begegnet, 
Mit dem man ringt, bis dass er einen segnet. 


These early playlets are but prologue and epilogue of a potential tragedy, 
the monodies of prelapsarian Adams and Eves stuck into the world 
without being told so. The moment they become aware of their condi- 
tion, the moment they see themselves ironically as in a mirror, they 
achieve tragic stature; but the spell is broken, the poem is done. Casa- 
nova, the restless adventurer, is their comic counterpart in Hofmanns- 
thal’s theatre. 

The protagonists of Hofmannsthal’s early playlets reappear sometimes 
as tragic heroes in later stages of development. For example, the fool 
Claudio, in Death and the Fool, caught short in his dream-like pre- 
éxistential mode of life, is the pagan forerunner of Everyman. And in 
general, the typical youthful figure of the short lyric dramas, hovering 
at the edge of life but suddenly awakened out of his dream to the reali- 
zation of a wasted existence, a destiny missed, becomes at a later stage 
perhaps an Oedipus, boldly committed to life through guilt, the guilt- 
less guilt of human action; or he may become in a different idiom the 
beggar of The Great World Theatre, faced with a moral choice under the 
very eyes of God and his angels upstage; or later still, he may go through 
all these phases to the point of transcending the arena of life, a Christ- 
figure on earth, the prince Sigismund in The Tower. 


It was the Christian dramatic idiom by which Hofmannsthal finally 
achieved the goal of a meaningful contemporary theatre. His version of 
Everyman had been an early start in this direction, and its production 
in Salzburg confirmed the appeal and the timely significance of such a 
theatre. The idea of allegorical world theatre explains itself in Hof- 
mannsthal’s modern mystery play, The Great World Theaire of Salz- 
burg, which was produced in 1922. Again a multiple stage structure was 
erected, this time, by special permission of the archbishop, inside one of 
Salzburg’s impressive baroque churches. Here the scaffold does not 
merely serve as a magic mirror for the visible world and its invisible 
order, as in Everyman. But the idea of man as a player on the world’s 
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stage becomes the very principle of the mise en scéne. For God, the mas- 
ter, speaking from the top of the scaffold, actually orders the world to 
produce a play under his eyes, featuring man who is to act out his part 
on earth. 

Six unborn souls are brought forward to be invested with their in- 
dividual roles in life. Created free and in the image of God, each must 
face his destiny. It is an improvised play, the plot undetermined. Only 
its title is given: Act righteously! God is above you! But before the pro- 
duction gets under way, the World, as stage manager, has a bit of trouble 
assembling her cast. Five of the actors accept their parts willingly and 
submit to their incarnation as king, rich man, farmer, Beauty, and Wis- 
dom; only the soul destined to be the beggar, having looked over his 
difficult role, refuses to take part in the drama of life. He throws aside 
the patched rags which are to be his costume and tries, though in vain, 
to tear his parchment scroll into shreds. 

At once the Adversary, dressed in the habit of a scholarly logician, 
stands at the rebel’s side and makes a formally legal demand for the 
natural equality of destinies. Why should of two guiltless souls one be 
created Jacob and another Esau? The question in behalf of the re- 
bellious soul is crucial, though we understand that the devil should 
know better than to ask it so ingenuously. An angle must intervene, 
speaking from the upper stage, and he succeeds at last in instructing the 
rebellious soul in the mystery of human freedom: What the actor does 
gives meaning to his part. The free human choice, the deed alone, cre- 
ates above creation itself. For though there are these words in the beg- 
gar’s part: my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?—there is also this line: 
not my will, but Thine be done. And so the soul accepts his costume 
and his role with resolution. 

But as soon as the play gets under way on the lower level of the stage 
structure, all the actors except Wisdom forget the theatrical condition 
of their existence; they are caught up so completely in their earthly 
roles. For the spectator, however, the two worlds of passing time and 
eternity or of playacting and reality are always spatially juxtaposed. 
And Hofmannsthal suggests the significant connection between them in 
terms of the human act, the transcendent deed, which delivers the actor. 
The beggar’s difficult and miserable role in the world has brought him 
understandably to the point of desperation and rebellious rage. His 
murderous axe swings high over his head, an instrument with which to 
demolish the.visible order of injustice. But it is the dramatic moment 
of a misdeed averted, the moment of conversion, by which the beggar 
transcends the mundane order of creation. 

By an act of grace, Saul responding to the blinding sheet of light from 
heaven, the beggar suddenly sees the whole stage of life relumed. In 
terms of the world’s play, his part has been the least; but in God’s eyes 
it is Jacob’s part. And as the passage of time, translated into a rhythmic 
dance of death, destroys beauty, wealth, and power, the hierarchy is 
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reversed. For when Death calls the actors one by one to leave the world’s 
stage and to resign their costumes, it is the beggar who leads the dis- 
embodied souls up before the palace of the master while the rich man 
kneels below. The De Profundis sounds in the distance. 

Though Hofmannsthal has sharply focused his drama on the topical 
problem, in the postwar years, of social and economic inequality and 
on the corruption of traditional authority, he has yet retained the char- 
acter of the mystery of Calderén’s Corpus Christi play, El Gran Teatro 
del Mundo, on which The Great World Theatre is based.6 The king who 
has himself corrupted God’s order on earth strides but for a brief moment 
across the world’s stage; he is always a player king. But it is the beggar 
who recollects that he is playing in a borrowed costume which must soon 
be returned; he remembers the mise en scéne of life. Therefore, he drops 
the axe and withdraws into the stillness of the forest, choosing the Fran- 
ciscan contemplative life until Death recalls him to appear before the 
king of kings, before God, the Father, in whose sight all children are 
equal and free. 

The beggar’s decision amounts to a denial of the reality of any time- 
bound order which distorts the image of the eternal order. In refusing, 
by his sudden illumination, to destroy the world’s false authority, he has 
done the deed which creates above creation itself. He has that rare 
spiritual gift of being born anew. It is the Pauline mystery which re- 
deems his blindness and transforms the potentially tragic temporal mo- 
ment into divine comedy. 

For in the Christian drama blindness is no longer the unchangeable 
tragic condition of man; the Christian order, though invisible, is not 
inscrutable. Blindness is rather a willful neglect of revealed Truth and 
therefore sin; it is tragic error, redeemable. Hence, genuinely Christian 
drama is generally a form of divine comedy. It is pathetic when the 
creature commits the unforgivable sin and despairs. It is tragic, in human 
eyes, when the protagonist necessarily reénacts the fall and gains de- 
liverance only in the midst of destruction. The Great World Theatre 
sets the stage for Hofmannsthal’s last tragic drama, The Tower. 

In The Great World Theatre the ironic condition of play-acting is 
always held before our eyes. The double perspective on man’s action on 
the world’s stage affords us a kind of reassurance; for the cosmic setting 
of the mystery play allows us to judge the doings of man in time by the 
eternal order of God and his angelic spokesmen. And the converted 
beggar can simply withdraw from the scene of human folly and in- 
justice and outlast the bonds of time. By the grace of God, the beggar 
escapes guilt. But for the prince, in The Tower, betrayed by the king, 
his father, guilt is a condition of life. He becomes, therefore, tragic 
actor and sacrificial victim in one. In his last play, Hofmannsthal still 
retains the allegorical approach, but one half of the theatrical metaphor 
“The world is God’s stage” has disappeared. The top level of the scaffold 
is gone, and the actors play their tragic roles in a fabulous historic setting. 
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Only the protagonist remembers in the end the condition of his ex- 
istence. 

Hofmannsthal’s play is based on the old story, which goes back beyond 
Calderén’s La Vida es Suefio, of the prince imprisoned in a tower from 
the time of his birth because his royal father fears a prophecy of in- 
surrection and the loss of his throne. Though Hofmannsthal uses this 
ancient motif and retains some of the figures of Calderén’s drama, he 
radically reshaped the play in the course of the many years during which 
he pondered over the subject. The metaphor of life as a dream does not 
chiefly inform the new play; he rather builds upon it his own tragic 
structure. The experience of the first world war and its aftermath in cen- 
tral Europe, the vision of a world in dissolution, a tradition demolished, 
at last rendered the full possibilities of the subject conceivable. 

As the material of The Tower takes shape in his mind, Hofmannsthal 
sees it as the tragedy of a time-bound world gone astray, a world which 
needs deliverance in the person of a savior; for it is altogether deprived 
of the sound of God’s voice and suffers the torments of guilt. But the 
potential savior of a forsaken humanity is himself human. Drawn into 
a world which is torn by rebellion and suppression, he suffers the tragic 
fate of all humanity betrayed in the life-and-death struggle of contending 
powers. In the figure of Sigismund, Hofmannsthal represents first the 
allegory of the Fall, man’s tragic attempt to capture the world into 
which he is thrust, and the individual’s tragic subjection to time, con- 
ceived as history. 

Betrayed from the moment of his birth, the prince lingers in his 
tower, suffering the bodily torment of imprisonment in a cage as well as 
the spiritual torment of imprisonment inside the self; for he does not 
know where the “I’”’ ends and where the world begins. The examining 
physician alone recognizes both the betrayal of humanity at large by 
this uncompleted murder of a human life and the untouchable dignity 
of the creature before him. He alone sees the connection between the 
foundering of a whole kingdom and the disfiguration of a human life. 

Sigismund’s guardian, the governor of the tower, Count Julian, sets 
the dramatic action in motion by persuading the king to receive his un- 
acknowledged son. A political opportunist, the count stakes his life on 
the success of the trial. The plan is to administer a heavy drug to Sigis- 
mund, and should he fail as prince and son, to return him to the night 
of his tower prison remembering only a dream. 

But when the prince is born again, as it were, out of the tower of suf- 
fering into a world of corrupted authority and anarchy, and must 
undergo the supreme test of facing his father, he responds naturally 
with passionate human indignation; his first act in this dark world in- 
curs the guilt of rebellion. For though Sigismund has been taught the 
meaning of creator and creature, he finds instead of a father the cor- 
rupted image of a king. For a moment he stands over his father, sword 
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in hand and the royal mantle about his shoulders, but he is quickly 
overcome. 

His humanly frail response to force with force inevitably fails. The task 
which a desperate time demands of him is other than that. His part is 
not possessing the world; he must found it anew. It imposes the role of 
savior on a time-bound creature. For he represents a cause larger than 
his individual redemption from guilt; his name and figure have stirred 
messianic hopes in the hearts of the poor and the oppressed. He is the 
nameless beggar king who comes in chains to deliver them. His personal 
fate is now identical with the historic fate of the kingdom. 

And so he stands alone surrounded by the warring factions which his 
rebellion has set loose: a maddened absolute power, the ruling king; an 
idealist revolutionary power, the ambitious opportunist, Count Julian; 
a proud and loveless ecclesiastic power, the retired cardinal, Brother 
Ignatius; and a newly unshackled ruthless power, the iron-clad figure of 
Olivier, the leader of a lawless mob. The grim play of these uncon- 
trollable factions around Sigismund’s person as a center symbolizes a 
gigantic psychomachia for the salvation of humanity. 

So far, the story of the prince recalls Hofmannsthal’s preoccupation 
since his earliest work with the potentially tragic conditions of man’s 
existence in the world. Sigismund is the last of an array of dramatic 
figures who in action and in suffering, boldly and timidly, attempt to 
discover the road leading out of the tower of the solitary self into the 
dangerous world. In this, the largest of his dramas, Hofmannsthal poses 
once more the basic problem of all his work. More than once he returns 
in his notebooks to the same statement of it: Two antinomies are to be 
resolved, that of passing time and permanence, and that of solitude and 
community. Without faith in eternity no true life is possible. This line 
in Death and the Fool, he concludes, was decisive: “I shall learn fidelity 
which is the mainstay of all life.’”® 

Sigismund’s tragedy is then the tragedy of being born human, an 
impotent creature of clay, killing vermin in his animal cage, and yet 
born in the image of God, inviolable, spiritually strong enough to bear 
the world’s burden on his shoulders, if he could find his way into the 
world. It is also the tragedy of a world in the grip of revolution which 
receives him Judas-like. He is tested by the king and, later, he is tested 
by the mob; neither power finds him useful, and neither power recog- 
nizes his identity. 

According to the testimony of a close friend, Hofmannsthal apparently 
suffered in the extended course of his composition from a more than usu- 
ally deep and personal involvement in this tragic testing of human 
durability. In the early twenties, his letters speak of his work on The 
Tower as “an almost mysterious labor.” Plainly stated, the artistic prob- 
lem was “to render distinctly the breaking-in of chaotic forces in a 
worldly order which rests no longer on spiritual foundations; against 
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the dark background the victim must stand out plastically, the impris- 
oned prince, who alone undertakes the struggle in himself with the help 
of that spiritual strength which he has acquired through his suffering.””” 

But if the allegory of the inital acts defined his tragic vision truthfully, 
then the conclusion could offer nothing but a catastrophe of the grimmest 
order, unthinkable hopelessness, chaos come again. For years Hofmanns- 
thal struggled with himself to avoid that admission of absolute defeat in 
the face of absolute power. He had shuddered over the dark conclusions 
in Shakespeare. If deliverance is impossible to find in the human scene, 
then it must lie beyond, he thought, in the realm of those living powers 
which sustain the world above nothingness. And in the first version of 
1925, the book version of the play, after a long and almost desperate 
struggle over the last act, he finally managed to wrest a conclusion from 
the material. 

Here, following the rebellion against his father, the prince has been 
returned to the tower, which is now his castle and his grave. Locked in- 
side himself, himself an impregnable fortress, he chooses to stand firm in 
his prison. The phenomenal world of power and passion outside his 
fortress is to him indeed a world of dreams, unreal. But the forces of 
revolt break into Sigismund’s sufficient kingdom and bring with them 
the pungent smell of fire and blood. And he hears above the violence 
confronting him the cry of a wretched humanity. The tragic act of 
sacrifice and self-sacrifice is demanded of him. Clutching a jug of water 
to slake his thirst, he steps once more slowly into the burning world out- 
side. 

The language of the battlefield issues in strange accents from his 
mouth; he has had to learn it from inward strength and necessity. He 
reads Plutarch and Aurelius to learn his new and difficult role. Julian’s 
disciple of the tower has been drawn into this world, but he is not of 
this world. Hence the climactic scene in the last act where he battles 
with daemons instead of armies. Olivier’s diabolic forces are defeated in 
this earlier version of the play, yet in the symbolic battle of spirits in 
which Sigismund engages alone in his general’s tent he emerges victor 
only at the cost of his own life. Though he has cleansed the world by his 
personal sacrifice, his strength is but the strength of the impregnable 
tower of which he is still king and master. It is not for him to create a 
new order out of the shambles of the old; he is the saintly interim king, 
the sacrificed liberator and deliverer, who may only glimpse the promised 
land. His grave will consecrate the land. 

Hofmannsthal’s conclusion to this version of the play raises a his- 
torically conceived situation into the realm of myth. He confesses that it 
has something about it of a castle built over a bottomless void. For the 
dying Sigismund leaves the racked kingdom in the hands of a mythical 
boy-king leading an army of orphan children, the victims and the only 
hope of a bloody time, who can restore the world to the ways of peace 
and brotherly love. Incredible as this solution may seem following the 
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terrors of the play up to that point, it is yet a powerful symbolic gesture 
of faith, born out of a sense of despair, a poetic adjuration of those in- 
visible powers which alone can sustain the world above the void. In the 
context of the play, this is not an instance of deus ex machina, but rather 
a return to the full conception of the world as a stage. The invisible 
upper level of the stage has been implicit in the allegory. The mythologi- 
cal conclusion has the conviction of Aeschylus’ conclusion to the Oresteia 
trilogy. 

Two years later, in 1927, Hofmannsthal finished the theatre version of 
The Tower. Encouraged by Reinhardt to change the last two acts, to 
shorten the tragedy and render it playable, Hofmannsthal undertook a 
thorough revision. But he must first have yielded to a more radical voice 
of persuasion coming from himself. The revised play answers to a new 
mandate of poetic justice; it is an unflinching, historic testimony and a 
moving personal confession that the gathering night cannot be shut out. 
A more austere dramatic economy informs the revised version; and the 
action moves relentlessly to its stark conclusion. Here the coup d'état, 
engineered by Julian, succeeds. The old king, Sigismund’s father, is 
forced to abdicate. Yet Sigismund is now more conspicuously the sacri- 
ficial victim. He has the strength to preserve his integrity; but he moves 
like a disembodied spirit through the turmoil of clashing factions. The 
nobles, then Julian, and finally Olivier try to use this meek figure on the 
throne to further their own ends. They need his counterfeit, but Sigis- 
mund himself remains untouchable and therefore unusable. Like the 
converted beggar of The Great World Theatre, his eyes have been 
opened; he is ripe. But in the tragic world of The Tower the prince can- 
not withdraw; and when Olivier stands at last before him, covered cap- 
a-pie with leather and iron, the war club in his hand is the ultimate 
power in this world. Though Sigismund’s spirit remains unimpaired—“I 
feel far too well to hope”—yet he recognizes his tragic failure to find his 
way out of the tower, which is still his prison and the source of his 
strength: ‘Bear witness, I was here, though no one has known me.” 

Since its publication Hofmannsthal’s play appears to have become the 
poetic chronicle of our time. A conviction similar to Mr. Eliot’s (in 
“Four Elizabethan Dramatists”) that “the theatre has reached a point 
at which a revolution in principles should take place” must have 
prompted Hofmannsthal from the beginning to avoid the contemporary 
theatre of realism which offered its own ready conventions, however re- 
strictive, and to return to the tradition of representing the mysteries of 
the theatre of real life allegorically on a popular stage. He assumed in 
his dramatic work a point of view transcending the business being trans- 
acted on the stage; his characters represent not real men in action, but 
players in symbolic situations drawn from the theatre of real life. In 
the two festival plays Hofmannsthal realized this conception of the world 
as the great stage on which mankind plays the drama of life. The same 
conception, though not ostensible in the setting, informs the tragic 
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action of The Tower. In this way, Hofmannsthal succeeded in recreat- 
ing an ample and representative theatre in which to mirror the tragedy 
of a century of totalitarian modes of life. 
NOTES 

‘Four Elizabethan Dramatists,” in Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 93. 

* The play had been published in 1911. It was Reinhardt’s idea to inaugurate 
the Salzburg festivals with its presentation, in 1920, on the cathedral square. 

’ Hofmannsthal’s essays on the subject are collected in a small volume, Fest- 
spiele in Salzburg, S. Fischer Verlag, 1952. 

* See ‘‘Festspiele in Salzburg,” the title-piece in the aforementioned volume, 
also in Gesammelte Werke, Herbert Steiner, ed., Prosa III (1952), pp. 448-449. 

5 “Aufzeichnungen zu Reden in Skandinavien,” Prosa III, p. 353. 

° Translated in Selected Prose, Bollingen Series XX XIII (1952), p. 350. 

7 “Das alte Spiel von Jedermann,” Prosa III, pp. 115-116. 

’ See Hofmannsthal’s prefatory statement to the play. 

®See Ad me ipsum in Die Neue Rundschau, LXV (1954), pp. 361, 367, 369. 

* Carl J. Burckhardt, Erinnerungen an Hofmannsthal und Briefe des Dich- 
ters (1944), pp. 36, 40, 56, 67-68. 


Comedy 


By CHRISTOPHER FRY 


A friend once told me that when he was under the influence of ether he 
dreamed he was turning over the pages of a great book, in which he knew 
he would find, on the last page, the meaning of life. The pages of the 
book were alternately tragic and comic, and he turned page after page, 
his excitement growing, not only because he was approaching the answer 
but because he couldn’t know, until he arrived, on which side of the book 
the final page would be. At last it came: the universe opened up to him 
in a hundred words: and they were uproariously funny. He came back 
to consciousness crying with laughter, remembering everything. He 
opened his lips to speak. It was then that the great and comic answer 
plunged back out of his reach. 

If I had to draw a picture of the person of Comedy it is so I should 
like to draw it: the tears of laughter running down the face, one hand 
still lying on the tragic page which so nearly contained the answer, the 
lips about to frame the great revelation, only to find it had gone as dis- 
concertingly as a chair twitched away when we went to sit down. Comedy 
is an escape, not from truth but from despair: a narrow escape into faith. 
It believes in a universal cause for delight, even though knowledge of 
the cause is always twitched away from under us, which leaves us to rest 
on our own buoyancy. In tragedy every moment is eternity; in comedy 
eternity isa moment. In tragedy we suffer pain; in comedy pain is a fool, 
suffered gladly. 

Charles Williams once said to me—indeed it was the last thing he said 
to me: he died not long after: and it was shouted from the tailboard of a 
moving bus, over the heads of pedestrians and bicyclists outside the Mid- 
land Station, Oxford—“‘When we’re dead we shall have the sensation of 
having enjoyed life altogether, whatever has happened to us.” The 
distance between us widened, and he leaned out into the space so that 
his voice should reach me: “Even if we’ve been murdered, what a pleasure 
to have been capable of it!”; and, having spoken the words for comedy, 
away he went like the revelation which almost came out of the ether. 

He was not at all saying that everything is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds. He was saying—or so it seems to me—that there is an 
angle of experience where the dark is distilled into light: either here or 
hereafter, in or out of time: where our tragic fate finds itself with 
perfect pitch, and goes straight to the key which creation was composed 
in. And comedy senses and reaches out to this experience. It says, in 
effect, that, groaning as we may be, we move in the figure of a dance, and, 
so moving, we trace the outline of the mystery. 
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Laughter did not come by chance, but how or why it came is beyond 
comprehension, unless we think of it as a kind of perception. The human 
animal, beginning to feel his spiritual inches, broke in on to an unfamiliar 
tension of life, where laughter became inevitable. But how? Could he, in 
his first unlaughing condition, have contrived a comic view of life and 
then developed the strange rib-shaking response? Or is it not more likely 
that when he was able to grasp the tragic nature of time he was of a 
stature to sense its comic nature also; and, by the experience of tragedy 
and the intuition of comedy, to make his difficult way? The difference 
between tragedy and comedy is the difference between experience and 
intuition. In the experience we strive against every condition of our ani- 
mal life: against death, against the frustration of ambition, against the 
instability of human love. In the intuition we trust the arduous ec- 
centricities we’re born to, and see the oddness of a creature who has never 
got acclimatized to being created. Laughter inclines me to know that man 
is essential spirit; his body, with its functions and accidents and frustra- 
tions, is endlessly quaint and remarkable to him; and though comedy 
accepts our position in time, it barely accepts our posture in space. 

The bridge by which we cross from tragedy to comedy and back again 
is precarious and narrow. We find ourselves in one or the other by the 
turn of a thought; a turn such as we make when we turn from speaking 
to listening. I know that when I set about writing a comedy the idea 
presents itself to me first of all as tragedy. The characters press on to the 
theme with all their divisions and perplexities heavy about them; they are 
already entered for the race to doom, and good and evil are an infernal 
tangle skinning the fingers that try to unravel them. If the characters were 
not qualified for tragedy there would be no comedy, and to some ex- 
tent I have to cross the one before I can light on the other. In a century 
less flayed and quivering we might reach it more directly; but not now, 
unless every word we write is going to mock us. A bridge has to be 
crossed, a thought has to be turned. Somehow the characters have to 
unmortify themselves: to affirm life and assimilate death and persevere in 
joy. Their hearts must be as determined as the phoenix; what burns 
must also light and renew: not by a vulnerable optimism but by a hard- 
won maturity of delight, by the intuition of comedy, an active patience 
declaring the solvency of good. The Book of Job is the great reservoir of 
comedy. “But there is a spirit in man... Fair weather cometh out of the 
north... The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me: 
And I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

I have come, you may think, to the verge of saying that comedy is 
greater than tragedy. On the verge I stand and go no further. Tragedy’s 
experience hammers against the mystery to make a breach which would 
admit the whole triumphant answer. Intuition has no such potential. 
But there are times in the state of man when comedy has a special worth, 
and the present is one of them: a time when the loudest faith has been 
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faith in a trampling materialism, when literature has been thought un- 
realistic which did not mark and remark our poverty and doom. Joy 
(of a kind) has been all on the devil’s side, and one of the necessities of 
our time is to redeem it. If not, we are in poor sort to meet the circum- 
stances, the circumstances being the contention of death with life, 
which is to say evil with good, which is to say desolation with delight. 
Laughter may seem to be only like an exhalation of air, but out of that 
air we came; in the beginning we inhaled it; it is a truth, not a fantasy, a 
truth voluble of good which comedy stoutly maintains. 











Mystery in the Plays of Christopher Fry 


By ELEAZER LECKY 


“There is always something new under the sun,” Christopher Fry has 
said, ‘“‘because a mystery never ages.” The remark, set apart like this, itself 
may seem mysterious, but, when added to Fry’s plays, it usefully annotates 
them. It redirects attention to the presence there not just of mystery 
but of kinds of mystery which affect the dramatic value of the plays. 

I do not wish to exaggerate the differences, but when Fry speaks of 
mystery, directly in his essays or indirectly in the plays, the word may have 
one of several meanings. (1) Sometimes he (or the speaker) is saying of 
a particular moment of experience that, like any other moment, it is 
unique. It has, besides the familiar qualities that language can codify, 
an indefinable quality of its own, for, literally, “There is always some- 
thing new under the sun.” It is as if creation were an infinite series of 
special creations or “miracles.” No event, therefore, is fully explicable. 
In uniqueness, there is mystery. (2) There is a chance, however, that 
two or more uniquenesses may clash. If incongruity is sufficiently multi- 
plied it will equal chaos, which is the mystery of diversity. In his words, 
“The inescapable dramatic situation for us all is that we have no idea 
what our situation is. We’re plunged into an existence fantastic to the 
point of nightmare ...and we can’t really make head or tail of it.... 
Thank God we are no more than partly aware of a tittle at a time.” (3) Be- 
hind the changing mysteries of uniqueness and diversity there exists a 
third sort—a mysterious comprehensive force. “A mystery never ages’: not 
only is it the nature of each experience to be mysterious, but each is the 
manifestation of a mystery. “We should really take ourselves back to 
the creation of the world,” says Fry, “and watch chaos inspired with 
form: the multiplicity of shape, rhythm, pattern, texture, kind, ex- 
pounded by one creative influence....’There is in fact nothing which 
is irrelevant to anything else.” 

Since the three kinds have in common the unknown, it would be a 
mistake to think of them as utterly separate. Yet they emphasize different 
aspects of the unknown and evoke in Fry’s characters different attitudes 
toward it: singularity and wonder; incongruity and amazement (or 
amusement); unity and belief (or doubt). In the plays, the first kind is 
pervasive, the second, strictly speaking, rare, and the third, central. 

The idea that we inhabit a mysteriously nascent and original world 
is an assumption underlying all Fry’s plays. In his opinion, it justifies 
their form, because “Poetry is the language in which man explores his 
own amazement” at such a world. And it motivates so many speeches that 
when a character says, “Everything astonishes me / Myself most of all,” 
he does not speak for himself alone. The following passage, in fact, could 
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be called a part song celebrating certain unique tastes and odors, start- 
ing with the properties of wine: 


Dy.: A mystery’s in the world 
Where a liquid, with flavour, quality, and fume 
Can be as no other, can hint and flute our senses 
As though a music played in harvest hollows 
And a movement was in the swaths of our memory. 
Why should scent, why should flavour come 
With such wings upon us? Parsley, for instance. 


i Seaweed. 

Dy.: Lime trees. 

Do.: Horses. 

BS Fruit in the fire. 


(Phoenix, p- 20) 


Each sense impression, distinct and sharp, is “as no other,” a “mystery,” 
or, perhaps, in the language that elsewhere describes the flowering of 
chestnut and maywood, a “miracle” (Thor, p. 28). But it is not necessary 
to say so. Usually the miracle of sky or field or bird or plant is declared 
by the tone of the passage, as by the exultation of “This is the morning 
to take the air, flute-clear” (Boy, p. 3), or the marvel of “a handsome moth 
... two petals, two tendrils, / And a flake of snow” (Venus, p. 60). 

Logically, if all things are to be savored for their special qualities, we 
might expect a celebration of pain as well as pleasure, and Fry provides 
it. The pains, of course, are only anticipated; the logical reductio is im- 
mediately relished: 


imagine: to have the sensation 

Of nearness of sight, shortness of breath, 

Palpitation, creaking in the joints, 

Shootings, stabbings, lynchings of the limbs, 

A sudden illumination of lumbago. 

What a rich world of sensation to achieve, 

What infinite variety of being. 

Is it not? 

(Venus, p. 98 £.) 

In an infinitely varied world of sensation “a sudden illumination of 
lumbago” is no more mysterious than anything else. Each living moment 
uniquely resists definition: 


Listen—look— 

What is this “now,” the moment we’re now crossing? 
Can this truth vanish? 
Look, your shadow thrown over the chair, 
That dog’s jerking bark, the distance of whistling, 
A gate clanging-to, the water thrown into the yard, 
Your fingers travelling your bracelet, my voice—listen, 
My voice—your breathing— 

(Firstborn, p. 33) 
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It is already rare and strange and altering. “This” and “that,” the 
pointer-words, isolate the sensed now, and the verbals “jerking,” “whistl- 
ing,” “clanging-to,” “travelling,” and “breathing” describe continuing 
action in the present. But, try as the speaker may to arrest each activity 
with a name, none stays. 

Because of the note of pathos in this and even in the preceding ex- 
ample, it might be urged that both not only call attention to uniqueness 
but also deplore it. Yet neither one has the world a muddle or ponders 
a master plan as do the examples that follow. Each, like the chant to 
wine, recites details because they are individually remarkable rather 
than because they are symptomatic of order or disorder. It should not be 
surprising, however, that plays which honor the “infinite variety of being” 
contain some strange concatenations. The examples are few, but they 
emphasize the seemingly accidental and fantastic possibilities of ex- 
perience. In such cases the mystery of uniqueness becomes mystery of 
the second kind, the mystery of diversity, felt to be less miraculous than 
puzzling. 

At a humble level, the “phantasmagoria of the commonplace” may be 
illustrated by a legacy which included “the piano score of The Quaker 
Girl,” “some ninepins,” and “a small South American lizard called Faith- 
ful / Which died in quarantine” (Venus, p. 8). In the same play a more 
complex list assembles the east wind, smoking fires, revolution, debility, 
jail, solitary confinement, the cat-o’-nine-tails, and Aunt Florence, be- 
cause a father, happy over his daughter’s return home, could easily re- 
gard them as pleasures. Granted that the membecs of the first set are 
equally trivial, they are otherwise unlike; and granted that those of 
the second are all annoyances, they differ conspicuously in magnitude— 
from revolution to an aunt who is only a family joke. The eccentricity 
in each case suggests a possibly random order in the world at large. 

Elsewhere, another speaker relates singularity and diversity to what 
he calls “Eternity.” “Life has such / Diversity, I sometimes remarkably 
lose / Eternity in the passing moment” (Lady, p. 31). But such loss is ex- 
ceptional. Usually a concept of eternity is still being shaped: life is felt 
to be mysteriously chaotic (the second kind of mystery) or organized (the 
third kind) according to an obscure principle. The rationalization of 
the principle needs to be accomplished. As Fry says, ““The extreme di- 
versity of life threatens to disintegrate altogether unless it can be uni- 
fied in some place in the mind.” The characters speculate about ‘“Crea- 
tion,” “Time,” “Existence,” and “Death.” They allude to the physical 
origin of the world, the evolution of species, human genetics, and 
the transformation of value systems. They are looking for a sign of 
“Purpose.” Frequently they despair. In six of the plays there are scenes 
at night (when the heavens open). In one we meet an astronomer, a tele- 
scope, and a solar eclipse. In all death occurs or threatens to occur. And in 
all there is concern for the unknown. 

It is Fry’s own view that “The workings of the spirit in the material 
universe are a clarification, not a mystification of life.” But the plays do 
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not corroborate this at all points and with equal fidelity. They do not 
make one collective affirmation, but they contain answers, some positive 
and definite, others less so, to the questions they raise. The questions and 
the answers, of course, vary according to speaker and situation, including 
the culture of the epoch in which the play is set. And, as might be ex- 
pected, the religious plays (The Boy with a Cart, The Firstborn, Thor 
with Angels, and A Sleep of Prisoners) differ in outlook from the secular 
ones (A Phoenix Too Frequent, The Lady’s not for Burning, Venus 
Observed, and The Dark is Light Enough). On the whole, the religious 
plays deal with the mystery of God’s nature and of his relationship to 
man. They confront evil, admit the remoteness of human perfection, and, 
with varying certainty, find in God “the one creative influence.” In the 
secular plays, all of which Fry considers “comedies,” the mystery of crea- 
tion is also an important theme, but love between man and woman makes 
the human world go ’round. 

In a review of The Dark Is Light Enough (Sewanee Review, LXIII, 
Spring, 1955), Bonamy Dobrée remarks that, by emphasizing mystery, 
Fry “seems to be trying to say something more than mere good theatre 
can state.” Whether or not Fry has attempted the impossible (an insoluble 
problem), his use of mystery does influence the dramatic quality of his 
plays. Believing that “Life itself is the real and most miraculous mystery 
of all,” that “over and above the drama of his [man’s] actions and con- 
flicts and everyday predicaments is the fundamental drama of his ever 
existing at all,” and that poetry “is the language in which he speaks of 
himself and his predicament as though for the first time,” Fry tends to 
identify drama with mystery and poetry with both. He places, therefore, 
a great burden upon language. Although he has said that a good play 
integrates character, action, and dialogue, for him, “the full significance 
of action can be explored only by words” and “the experience is in the 
words.” 

Fry’s plays, of course, are not by any means confined to expressing a 
sense of mystery. They cannot be understood solely in terms of mystery. 
They do represent everyday conflicts, and often with great force or wit. 
And the language, which has considerable variety in meter, diction, and 
music, is for the most part well suited to be spoken on the modern stage. 
Nevertheless, the dramatic values of the plays are affected by the kinds of 
mystery that I have illustrated. 

Unquestionably, mystery of the first kind, evoked by images of the 
unique, may serve a dramatic purpose. Fresh, original language stimu- 
lates awareness and promises new discoveries of meaning. Fry’s plays often 
are propelled by the aliveness of their dialogue: 


Lambs in a skittle prance, the hobbling rook 

Like a witch picking sticks, 

And pinnacle-ears the hare 

Ladling himself along in the emerald wheat. 
(Thor, p. 45) 
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But Fry’s great concern with the drama of man’s very existence, his 
belief that a hand (or a wing or a plume or anything else) seen for the 
first time would be dramatic, ‘more dramatic than ‘Hamlet,’ ” leads him 
to exaggerate the importance of one source of dramatic interest at the 
expense of an even more important one—the changing tensions within 
and between people. Drama (like philosophy) may begin in wonder, 
but goes beyond it. Drama reveals implications, especially in the form 
of consequences, in the form of changes which, within the confines of 
a particular play, induce other changes. Fry’s characters awaken our 
interest in the unique properties of an experience, but sometimes they 
neglect to make them sufficiently relevant to the enveloping action. Then, 
the originality of the language is not enough to propel the play. As a 
matter of fact, the passage just quoted is part of a speech which itself 
loses momentum long before it reaches its last, or fifty-ninth, line. 

Here, in a brief excerpt from another play, the use of wonder is integral 
and then not. Roughly, four lines which interpret the situation as a 
whole are followed by four which pick out visual details: 


I wonder how many women have stood perplexed 
And plagued in this temple, two whole centuries of them, 
Looking out this way, on the same view 
Of the metal rusting year. Lemon, amber 
Umber, bronze and brass, oxblood, damson, 
Crimson, scalding scarlet, black cedar, 
And the willow’s yellow fall to grace. 
(Venus, p. 34) 


The colors of the landscape are named at some length because these 
colors are extraordinary and because, in their order, their names form 
a remarkable cadence. Intrinsically, the sights and sounds arouse interest, 
but their implications are minimal. Not until after Venus Observed did 
Fry learn to avoid digressions and to exclude merely decorative com- 
parisons. 

The best examples of wonder shadow the known with the unknown. 
They do not dramatize Fry’s “fundamental drama” of man’s existence, 
but, by placing the ordinary in a cosmic setting, they suggest it. Regard- 
less of the florid lines which may surround them, in themselves they are 
simple and evocative. Two brief instances occur in The Lady’s not for 
Burning: “Out here is a sky so gentle / Five stars are ventured on it” 
(p. 48), and “The night-wind passed me, like a sail across / A blind man’s 
eye” (p. 73). In The Dark Is Light Enough a longer passage describing 
a snow-storm, unobtrusively links the natural order and the supernatural 
by a supposition: 


driven alone, one human and two horses, 
Into a redeemed land, uncrossed by any soul 
Or sound, and always the falling perfection 
Covering where we came, so that the land 
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Lay perfect behind us, as though we were perpetually 
Forgiven the journey. 
(p- 12) 
With almost no specific details, and with the abstractions “perfection,” 
“perfect,” and “perpetually forgiven,” these lines manage to suggest both 
a scene and a mystery. 

The mystery of diversity, the second kind, does not, in a strict sense, 
figure large in the plays. When it appears it evokes, like any other 
incongruity, amazement or laughter. Its values are essentially comic 
values. It underlines a comic situation. It is seldom over-extended. Its 
affinities are with nonsense humor, puns, bathetic turns of speech, and 
plot reversals. 

The final kind of mystery is the one of most importance dramatically, 
for it relates to theme and structure. Fry, of course, may freely choose his 
themes, raise questions, and suggest or not suggest answers. His views, 
their consistency and value, are not here at issue. The problem is to de- 
termine whether the mystery and solution have been well dramatized. 
The test is not of ideas, but of ideas in relationship to characters and 
events. Although poetry may best express “the fundamental drama” of 
which Fry speaks, expression is not always dramatization. A revelation 
may be poetic and yet be insufficiently dramatic. 

For Fry, the commonplace, when properly seen, is miraculous, as 
miraculous as so-called “miracles.” In the religious plays, however, these 
special “miracles,” which are part of the dramatist’s raw material, are 
difficult to use dramatically. Because they are so compelling, they coerce 
the action. Because they are so obvious, they fail to induce a sense of 
mystery except as a stock response. 

In The Boy with a Cart, Fry treats the story of Cuthman as a saint’s 
legend, respecting naive beliefs without literally affirming them. He is 
able both to describe a miraculous wind farcically and to report a vision 
of Jesus with intense seriousness. Yet this subtlety of tone does not affect 
the action, for the miracles are the means by which Cuthman triumphs. 
They are so decisive that Cuthman, who has no inner problems, has no 
genuine external ones either. 

The character of Cymen, in Thor with Angels, is more complex, for 
he is at war with himself. He makes an interesting battleground. But, 
again, miracles rule. The winning half of Cymen has supernatural aid. 
When he intends to do or speak evil, God intervenes, and so sharply 
that miracle annihilates mystery. 

It may be said, then, that despite a serious and tenable conclusion, 
neither of these plays has a serious plot. From them The Firstborn differs 
radically. Although it contains numerous miracles, such as the ten 
plagues, it lets Moses choose, as well as be chosen. He elects to be a divine 
agent, and then, at the last, vainly trying to exempt Ramases from a 


miracle (the tenth plague—death), he struggles against God. This pro- 
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gression is dramatic. It, rather than the conflict with the Pharaoh, is 
the center of the play. It balances forces, mysterious forces. The Firstborn 
is the best of the religious plays and would be better still were the 
Pharaoh’s obstinacy and Moses’ belated awakening more convincingly 
motivated. 

A Sleep of Prisoners, which depends so heavily on the dream conven- 
tion, also subordinates its miracles to human choice. But it is less a 
play than a set of four parables. The Biblical stories of Cain and Abel, 
David and Absalom, Abraham and Isaac, and Shadrac, Meshac, and 
Abednego are rewoven so as to stress evil and anguish, which mysteriously 
are the human lot. The stories are ingeniously interconnected (somewhat 
too ingeniously for the theatre). They give the play its ominous tone. 
And yet, being dreamt by different characters, they can not attain unity 
of action. Thus the final dream, which provides the ideological solu- 
tion by adding the mystery of good to the mystery of evil, does it by 
words, not deeds. 

Of the secular plays, A Phoenix Too Frequent best dramatizes a mys- 
tery. It is the only one-act play among them, and its simple plot neatly 
makes its point. Dynamene not only turns her death wish into a wish to 
live but saves Tegeus’s life by letting him substitute her husband’s body 
for the one he had failed to guard while making love to her. Even more 
paradoxically, Tegeus, who begins by admiring Dynamene’s devotion 
to her husband, soon perceives that, in his own interests, he must alter 
that devotion. Fry has but a short time in which to accomplish these 
reversals. He establishes the comic tone at once through the earthy char- 
acter of Doto, the maid, and he makes Dynamene’s attitude toward her 
husband seem equivocal by the absurdity of some of her adoration 
(Virilius had a “punctual eye” and “cautious voice”). Then, by plausible, 
witty, and eloquent stages, Fry demonstrates the triumph of love. Praise of 
life and choice of life here go together. 

Fry said of The Lady’s not for Burning that Thomas and Jennet 
“start by having two opposing views of life; they end by fusing them and 
creating a third view.” Whether or not fusion occurs, the views change, 
particularly Thomas’s. His original pessimism, which his delight in the 
world and in speech seems to contradict, is at last compromised by love. 
Basically, we recognize here the girl-meets-reluctant-boy story. Fry gives 
it a novel setting, novel action, and dialogue of great virtuosity. The 
wit is by turns droll and fantastic. But there is a noticeable disparity be- 
tween the occasion for the language and the language itself. Since the 
evil is cleary feigned (pretended murder, unlikely punishment) or im- 
potent (a silly magistrate), the “views of life” have a doctrinaire quality. 
They exist almost for themselves, like verbal exercises. The mystery, 
though under-dramatized, is over-stated. 

Venus Observed likewise suffers from exaggeration. The view of life 
is moderate, even stoical, but the events are extravagant. We more readily 
assent to the idea of the mystery than to its particular circumstances. Be- 
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fore the Duke’s love can mellow, we are to believe that he has assembled 
his former mistresses so that his grown son may select a step-mother, that 
he and Perpetua for a long time make no effort to escape from a burning 
tower, and that, rejected by Perpetua, he will marry the mistress who 
burned it to reprove him. Fry’s lack of concern for motivation gives 
Venus Observed, to say the least, a capricious quality. Perhaps it also frees 
the characters so that they may play with words and ideas. But it results 
in an over-emphasis on language at the expense of mystery. 

In The Dark Is Light Enough the language is balanced and the motiva- 
tion is, for the most part, convincing. The principal events illustrate the 
theme. But the central characters, the Countess and Gettner, who rep- 
resent the conflicting views, serve that purpose imperfectly. Being “di- 
vine,” the Countess has no flaws and no serious temptations and no need 
to change. She dominates the play without arousing dramatic interest in 
herself. The stormy Gettner changes, but the reason for that change is 
not clear. In the closing moments of the play, he decides to remain with 
the dead Countess. This means that he will be captured and probably 
shot for treason. It symbolizes his disregard of self and perhaps his wish 
to join the Countess. Neither attitude matches the responsible humanism 
which she exemplified. 

It is true that poetic drama is not drama plus poetry or poetry plus 
drama, but a fusion in which the elements are inseparable. Fry believes 
this. Only, he would add the element of mystery. His plays repeatedly ex- 
press this sense of mystery—an awareness that every experience is unique 
and also a search for some unifying, though obscure, principle in the uni- 
verse. But it has been very difficult for Fry to harmonize the three ele- 
ments—drama, mystery, and poetry—because, in theory, he absorbs the 
first two into poetry. His plays gain interest from the aliveness to ex- 
perience and the sense of a cosmic order associated with mystery. The 
energy of the language, however, is sometimes digressive. Or the language 
is allowed to say what is not dramatized, as if it were being dramatized. 
The task of demonstrating a religious mystery is particularly difficult. Fry 
has succeeded best in The Firstborn, where the protagonist is a responsi- 
ble being. But the best of all the plays is the secular A Phoenix Too Fre- 
quent. Here mystery, poetry, and drama are unified. 
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Eugene O’Neill’s Quest 


By EDD WINFIELD PARKS 


For some twenty years (1936-1956), Eugene O’Neill’s expressionistic 
dramas with their symbolic distortion of objective facts to reveal inner 
experiences were more popular in South America and especially in the 
Scandinavian countries than they were at home. The dramatist who in 
the 1920s had been awarded three Pulitzer Prizes was regarded mainly as 
of historical importance when in 1936 he was the recipient of the Nobel 
Prize. To many critics, it seemed a recognition (belated or, perhaps, 
undeserved) of work that might once have been exciting but that no 
longer seemed vital or particularly relevant. In the main, we failed to 
see in his work what the Scandinavians found in it. 

Since 1956, there has been a tremendous upsurge of interest in 
O’Neill’s plays. When The Iceman Cometh was produced in New York 
in 1946, it met with an exceedingly cool reception; ten years later, it 
was a brilliant success. So, at least as far as surface recognition was 
concerned, were the autobiographical plays, A Moon for the Misbegotten 
and Long Day’s Journey into Night, as well as the historical play, A 
Touch of the Poet. The rather grim story of a tubercular prostitute, Anna 
Christie, has been turned into a musical comedy; the tragic Desire Under 
the Elms has been turned into a movie that follows with reasonable 
faithfulness the play itself and the movie script that O’Neill once pre- 
pared from it (the substitution of a foreign for a New England girl was 
made by O’Neill in the script). 

This may be no more than jumping on the bandwagon, although 
only the musical comedy really seems a misguided and hardboiled at- 
tempt to gain financial advantage from a newly-found popularity. Yet 
there is little to indicate that we have yet recognized the ideas behind 
O’Neill’s plays—the ideas that today make him a living force in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Brazil. We have concentrated too much on the sense of 
doom and futility that pervades O’Neill’s work. Undeniably this negative 
aspect is there. The man who was always “a little in love with death” was 
assuredly not an optimist when he dealt with life. Yet a reading of 
O'Neill plays indicates that he is not basically a deterministic writer, but 
rather that he has been attempting to find a philosophy that would 
reconcile a rationalistic view of the universe with man’s need for some- 
thing beyond rationalism—for a sense of the infinite beyond the finite. 

Early in his career, O’Neill recognized this basic necessity, when he 
wrote in an essay that “the playwright today must dig at the roots of the 
sickness of today as he feels it—the death of the old God and the failure 
of science and materialism to give any satisfying new one for the sur- 
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viving primitive religious instinct to find a meaning for life in.” In the 
attempt to find that meaning and to state it in dramatic terms, O’Neill 
has temporarily embraced and then discarded many modern substitutes 
for religion, and has even attempted to re-state the Catholic concept of 
religion in the terms of modern psychology. Essentially he has been a 
mystic who used the trappings of realism, but a mystic uneasily aware 
that with the advent of scientific determinism came the need for a new 
symbolism. 

For a new day in man’s thought, a new and fresh power was needed. 
An instinctive, convinced belief in mythological gods and heroes (Hebraic 
as well as Scandinavian or Greek) was past; even the moral order no 
longer carried a vital power. Instead, that power was to be found in the 
scientific laws which were the true if inanimate rulers of the universe. 
Writers could no longer accept the myths of yesterday, as Herman Mel- 
ville earlier had recognized when he wrote that “great geniuses are a 
part of their times; they themselves are the times, and possess a corre- 
sponding coloring.” So for Moby Dick Melville used a scientific and 
natural symbolism: he took for a springboard into his exploration of the 
unknowable soul not an outworn mythology but the sea and a man’s 
search for an actual and a symbolic white whale. Nature became the 
tragic force, and Moby Dick the deus ex machina. O’Neill’s great master, 
Henrik Ibsen, made heredity a tragic force in Ghosts; however un- 
just it might be, it led as surely to irrevocable doom as ever the moral 
order had. These and many other writers created powerful literary con- 
ventions out of the scientific thought of the time. 

O’Neill also has followed these modern conventions. In his first im- 
portant play, The Moon of the Caribbees, he set man against nature, 
with the spirit of the sea intended to be the hero, and the man Smitty 
reduced to silhouetted gestures of self-pity. Smitty’s sentimental posings, 
set against the revealing moods of the sea’s eternal truth, reveal that he 
is out of harmony with nature and therefore no longer attuned to 
beauty. Only the noble savage, or in our time the natural man, can at- 
tain this harmony. O’Neill stated this theme explicitly when he tried to 
explain the meaning of a difficult and to many people a confusing play: 
the protagonist of The Hairy Ape is “a symbol of man, who has lost 
his old harmony with nature, the harmony which he used to have as an 
animal and has not acquired in a spiritual way ...The public saw just 
the stoker, not the symbol, and the symbol makes the play either im- 
portant or just another play... The subject here is the same ancient one 
that always was and always will be the one subject for drama, and that is 
man and his struggle with his own fate. The struggle used to be with the 
gods, but is now with himself, his own past, his attempt ‘to belong’.” 

O’Neill temporarily abandoned this immediate symbol, but through- 
out the plays the ultimate longing and the ultimate symbol remain the 
same: man’s desire to find a satisfactory spiritual peace, a place “to be- 
long” not only in this world but in relation to the universe. The quest 
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was in part at least a personal one. Much later he was to write of him- 
self that “I will always be a stranger who never feels at home... who can 
never belong.” 

For dramatic purposes, however, he turned back to the theme of man’s 
struggle against nature; out of it, in fact, he wrote one of his greatest 
plays, I/e. Here a tight, just, hard-fisted New England sea captain who has 
failed for the first time to secure his quota of whale oil is faced with 
mutiny, and with the prospect of a wife slowly going insane from lone- 
liness and fear; but when the ice breaks and the whales spout, the 
captain turns inevitably to the chase. The background is deliberately 
meager. All the overtones, the true background, are in the struggle 
shadowed forth rather than expressed between man and his ancient 
enemy, nature. As in all great plays there are two conflicts: the internal 
struggle in Captain Keeney between pride and compassion; the external 
struggle between a captain and his crew, a husband and his wife, a man 
and the universe. Because he is above all else the primitive man, the 
proud hunter, Captain Keeney makes his decision; and relentlessly, with 
nature as inexorable as ever were the Greek gods, tragedy results. 

The play was satisfying, but to O'Neill the philosophy behind it was 
not. Man’s spirit had to be reckoned with, as well as man’s mind. Al- 
ways the spirit seeks an assurance of immortality. If a rationalistic and 
mechanistic philosophy denies and to the rational mind proves that it 
cannot be found through religion, that the assurance can no longer be 
achieved through faith, then it must be sought elsewhere. In his own 
search, O'Neill fell temporarily under the sway of the idea that a man 
attains immortality through his descendants. This is the underlying motif 
of The Fountain. In a program note, O'Neill told the audience that 
“The idea of writing a ‘Fountain’ came on finally from my interest in 
the recurrence in folklore of the beautiful legend of a healing spring of 
eternal youth.” So Ponce de Leon searches fruitlessly for this spring 
which will wash away the years and give him an earthly immortality; at 
last, when he has given up hope, he finds a vicarious immortality in the 
youth of his nephew: “One must accept, absorb, give back, become 
oneself a symbol.” 

This is the clearest affirmation that O’Neill’s philosophy at that time 
could admit. The fountain was a symbol of life, tossing its little drops, 
its human beings, high in the air. They had myriad shapes and colors: 
some were caught in the light, others dropped dully back, and a few burst 
into an incandescent miniature rainbow. It did not greatly matter: more 
drops must be propagated that more drops may be tossed into the air, 
and absorbed back again into the whole. 

Yet there is something more. According to this belief, the creative 
power, the strongest power in nature, would perform the age-long func- 
tions of mythic religion. For the man this concept was not finally satis- 
fying; for the dramatist it proved exceedingly fruitful. It is out of this 
theme of creation and continuance that he wrote two of his finest plays, 
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The Great God Brown and Mourning Becomes Electra. Even when he 
parallels, and deliberately suggests cross-comparison with, the ancient 
Greek legend of Electra, O’Neill endows his characters with psycho- 
logical complications that we recognize (and he intends us to recognize) 
by such modern terms as repressions, frustrations, and fixations. But men 
and women today, like those in ancient Greece, can not resist forces 
stronger than themselves: the terms have changed, but the tragedy re- 
mains the same. In this play with its American setting and modern time 
of action, O’Neill is attempting to rephrase the motivations of classical 
tragedy so as to relate them to our own doubts, fears, and desires, but 
in the process to give us, also, faith in the creative life force. 

In The Great God Brown, this is combined with the more dominant 
motif of the religion of art. O’Neill defines his purpose in this play as 
showing “the mystery any one man or woman can feel but not under- 
stand as the meaning of any event—or accident—in any life on earth.” 
To give added depth, richness, and suggestiveness, he deliberately mixed 
what we think of as folklore and as revealed religion: Dion Anthony is 
in part Dionysius, and in part St. Anthony, and he returns for strength 
to Cybele, the pagan earth mother. But this mystical element serves to 
accentuate the importance of the individual, even as the use of masks to 
indicate an actor’s public or private character emphasizes an individual's 
complexity. But one person is influenced and changed by others even 
as he acts upon them, as we grope in the world’s half-light for a fuller 
illumination. Here the reader can identify himself with the characters, 
can fully comprehend the nature and intensity of their desires, whether 
or not he accepts the underlying philosophy. 

That is not possible with all his plays, at least for most of us. O’Neill 
has embraced even more dubious philosophies. In Dynamo he envisioned 
a man who saw a new god in the whirling wheels of machinery and the 
weird power of electricity, but this study of a fantastic modernly- 
grounded religious mania was neither dramatically nor philosophically 
convincing. O’Neill also flirted briefly and tentatively with Marxianism 
in Marco Millions, but it was at best a half-hearted flirtation since he 
was, soon afterward, describing Communism as “the most grotesque god 
that ever came out of Asia.” Sociological nostrums, especially the theory 
that man will quickly improve if only his environment be changed for 
the better, won his half-hearted allegiance in such plays as All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings and Desire Under the Elms. 

Whether his philosophical ideas had proved satisfying or not, he had 
consistently attempted to get beyond the literal and factual reality. Both 
the man and the dramatist seem ever in quest of a valid, tenable explana- 
tion of the meaning of life. In that quest he came to Christian Catholi- 
cism, and out of it he wrote the moving but only partially successful 
Days Without End, In this play meaning inheres not in the fountain or 
the dynamo or the sexual delta, but in the crucifix. He has not abandoned 
modern terms or modern psychology, and he continues to be concerned 
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with man’s essential dualism to such an extent that the two parts of the 
main character are played by two different actors. Somehow, too, there 
is little difference in the terms of his Christian characters and those of 
his earlier non-Christian ones: John Loving believes with the rationalistic 
part of his mind that “we are all the slaves of meaningless chance,” but 
with the idealistic part that “a new Savior must be born who will reveal 
to us how we can be saved from ourselves.” 

If the play has too much of dramatic and philosophical debate in it 
to be quite successful as drama, it is the clearest statement we have of 
O’Neill’s constant striving to find a satisfactory philosophy of life. It 
gives in epitome his own spiritual evolution: he is seeking the infinite 
behind the finite, searching for something that will add to the dignity 
of man. Whatever the terms employed, however unsatisfactory the ex- 
planations, O’Neill holds in this play that man’s spirit is greater and 
ultimately more important than man’s body. If at times he seems only 
to have a faith that man must have a faith, he has made an honest and 
unrelenting search for valid and tenable bases for a faith that will not 
deny scientific truths but will affirm a deeper, more positive spiritual 
truth. 

“Man is involved in a web of circumstance, a web that is not of his 
own weaving.” O’Neill had begun as a playwright with this deter- 
ministic philosophy of life and the universe; rather disconcertingly, he 
has partially reverted to it in his later plays. The disturbed and dis- 
turbing state of the world shook his lightly-rooted faith; even more di- 
rectly, a serious personal illness in 1934 temporarily ended his dramatic 
activity; it developed into, or was later diagnosed as, the incurable, 
slowly ravaging Parkinson’s Disease. 

It may be too early to evaluate the work of O’Neill’s darker years, but 
certain unmistakable trends seem dominant. He had turned back into 
his own past for dramatic material; increasingly he pinned his faith on 
human love and warmth to give a meaning to life; and he presented 
man lacking the will to act as being spiritually dead, however alive 
physically he might be. There is a cathartic quality in these plays, but 
the purging clearly was intended more for the author than for the audi- 
ence: O'Neill was attempting to objectify by writing out of himself cer- 
tain obsessive memories that long had haunted him. 

This is made manifest in the brief, moving foreword to Long Day’s 
Journey, cast in the form of a letter to his wife Carlotta: “Dearest: I give 
you the original script of this play of old sorrow, written in tears and 
blood. A sadly inappropriate gift, it would seem, for a day celebrating 
happiness. But you will understand. I mean it as a tribute to your love 
and tenderness which gave me the faith in love that enabled me to face 
my dead at last and write this play—write it with deep pity and under- 
standing and forgiveness for all the four haunted Tyrones.” 

Eugene includes himself among the haunted, and he makes no attempt 
except for changing names to disguise the autobiographical nature of the 
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play. James Tyrone is an immensely popular actor, embittered because 
he has sacrificed the chance of greatness for immediate popularity, and 
seeking wealth through ill-timed real estate speculations; Mary Tyrone 
is a drug addict because her husband employed an incompetent, in- 
expensive doctor at the younger son’s birth, and the doctor gave her 
opium to quiet her pains; James Junior is a dipsomaniac, a wastrel, and 
a jealous-hearted failure. The tightly-knit action takes place on the day 
when Edmund (or Eugene) is admitted to have tuberculosis, and is to be 
sent to a sanitarium. 

Of these four, only Eugene has a chance to achieve salvation of any 
kind in this world. His sickness is physical; his moral nature, although 
warped, is fundamentally sound. But the sickness in father, mother, and 
brother is essentially a moral sickness: in seeking to escape from the 
world they have grown egocentric, cold; their flashes of warmth are 
sporadic and to a degree irrational; they have lost the capacity to love 
and the will to act. Man seeks always for serenity and order, for a sense 
of belonging, in a mysteriously alien universe. Mary fancies she might 
have found it if she had become a nun; James, if he had not prostituted 
his acting ability; James Junior, if he had achieved something—he is not 
sure quite what. These hopeless escapist fancies lead them inevitably into 
the past, away from the present; and ahead of them is only the darkly 
symbolic night. 

It is a powerfully written, integrated tragedy, but the motivating force 
behind each of these tragic figures derives not from nobility or even ig- 
noble ambition but from insufficiency. In earlier, more objective plays 
O’Neill used many devices to point up the contrast between appearance 
and reality; he levied upon psychology to present an awareness of the 
difference between conscious and subconscious realities. Here the de- 
vices are relatively straightforward, but the psychological twistings and 
turnings are exceedingly complex as the characters attempt to conceal 
their real thoughts and motivations not only from each other but from 
themselves, until driven by some compulsive inner force to confess the 
subconscious reality. 

There is something of the detective story technique in thus using ac- 
tion to conceal rather than to reveal character. This similarity of method 
appears even more clearly in A Moon, where a virgin deliberately mas- 
querades as a loose woman and her warm-hearted old Irish father hides a 
basic goodness under apparent meanness and gruffness. This too is an 
intensely personal work, for the protagonist is James Tyrone, Junior, 
and incidents briefly described in Long Day’s Journey are in A Moon 
developed and made a necessary part of the dramatic action. It is set 
later in time. Mrs. Tyrone had died in California; on the train bringing 
her body east, her son seeks forgetfulness and peace in an alcoholic orgy 
with a prostitute. This should not be read as strictly biographical: 
O’Neill needed one specific dramatic incident to focus and pin-point 
James’s remorse at having betrayed himself as well as his mother, but 
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this is only the ultimate betrayal. The young man who could not enjoy 
horse-racing because of impatience to get back to his hotel room and his 
solitary drinking had already succumbed: the incident is needed dra- 
matically to underline and make concrete his loss of values, but it only 
emphasizes the subconscious reality by making apparent the conscious 
reality. 

O’Neill’s theme of death in life re-appears, even more explicitly. Phil 
and Josie Hogan are alive because they have warmth and the ability to 
love; James is empty, and Josie cradling the man who has fallen asleep 
in her arms perceptively remarks, “God forgive me, it’s a fine end to all 
my scheming, to sit here with the dead hugged to my breast, and the 
silly mug of the moon grinning down, enjoying the joke.” As human 
beings Josie and her father have many defects, but they have also a 
quality of aliveness that James has killed in himself, so that Josie tenderly 
and pityingly can wish only for the man she loves, “May you have your 
wish and die in your sleep soon, Jim, darling. May you rest forever in 
forgiveness and peace.” 

The title implies that James had never at any time had any real chance 
to be different, to control his own destiny. He was misbegotten truly, 
whereas Josie is so only because she has freely given her love to an 
emotionally-dead man incapable of returning that love. Is this a sibling’s 
pity for an older brother, or an attitude toward life? The intensely per- 
sonal nature of the play, the felt need of catharsis for the author, makes 
interpretation doubly difficult. Yet clearly O’Neill believes that it is not 
enough to be loved; one must be capable of giving out as well as of 
taking in if one is to be saved, in this world or the next. In these two 
plays there is no hint that salvation may be won by a faith or a phi- 
losophy, for all the values are personal ones. The person rather than 
the idea, O’Neill seems to be saying, gives a meaning to life. 

Since it is less subjective, The Iceman Cometh should provide a better 
test as to meaning than the autobiographical works. Unfortunately the 
tone is that of the dream-phantasia, and expressionistic distortion has 
been carried so far that the philosophical line of thought has been ob- 
scured. From the heavily ironic title, with the iceman or death substi- 
tuted for the life-giving bridegroom, to the commentary that these are 
men “scared of life, but even more scared of dying,” the tone and the 
iction emphasize this note of hopeless waiting. 

The group of men in Harry Hope’s saloon, back in 1912, have diverse 
backgrounds but all have two items in common: each has in his past a 
cankerous secret that has so corrupted him that he has lost the will to 
act and the power to make decisions; each has taken refuge in a deaden- 
ing alcoholic daze (only Hemingway’s literary characters equal O’Neill’s 
as two-handed drinkers, but even Hemingway does not make drinking 
the avenue to mental escape that O'Neill does). As the play opens, they 
are waiting for a hardware salesman, Hickey, who in the past has without 
really disturbing them managed to give them a transitory joyousness, an 
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illusion of aliveness. This time when Hickey appears he introduces a dis- 
turbingly new note, for he has acquired the will to act, and he has acted. 
He is an irritating stimulus, goading each man to act, goading each man 
compulsively to reveal the secret that haunts him, Each makes an abortive 
effort to face reality. When Hickey’s freedom-giving action is revealed as 
the murder of the wife whom he had subconsciously hated for her good- 
ness, the men passively subside into their accustomed and reasonably 
painless alcoholic waiting. 

This is a curious reversal of the other two plays. Here it is the person 
who deprives life of its meaning, as though O’Neill were presenting the 
other side of the same coin. In Long Day’s Journey Edmund at least has 
warmth and potentialities; in A Moon Josie and Phil Hogan have warmth 
and an inner if well-concealed integrity. The denials and negations are 
set against affirmations. In The Iceman there is at best only a negative 
affirmation: that these men are essentially dead because in their ego- 
centricity they have lost the qualities that give a meaning to life. They 
are no longer capable of human love, or even the will to act. Each one re- 
veals the conscious act and the subconscious reasons behind the act that 
have deprived him of the power to make and carry out a decision. Insofar 
as each was responsible for his own action, the play is not deterministic. 
But O’Neill never really indicates how much choice a man had, or how 
far he was simply a puppet in the web of circumstances—and of circum- 
stances not of his own making. 

A Touch of the Poet is related to these highly personal dramas only 
in that O’Neill continues to use the dream-motif as » means of denying or 
evading the too-harsh realities of life. The time is 1828; the setting a 
village tavern near Boston. Cornelius Melody, ex-Major, ex-gentleman, 
and presently tavern-keeper, lives in his memories of earlier gallantry in 
love and war; as his realistic daughter ironically remarks: “God help you, 
it must be a wonderful thing to live in a fairy tale where only dreams 
are real to you.” When the dream is shattered, when Melody is inexorably 
forced to admit to himself his actual situation, the man dies even while 
he continues to live. His wife recognizes this all too clearly when she tells 
her daughter: “Look at the dead face on him, Sara, He’s like a corpse.” 

Even in this non-autobiographical play, O’Neill’s quest for a valid 
faith has shifted from the philosophical to the personal. The wife and 
daughter are vital because they have the human warmth to give them- 
selves completely to love. In the autobiographical plays this contrast 
between emotional life and emotional death is made even more explicit. 
In one sense, O'Neill as dramatist had changed radically. He was less 
interested in digging at the roots of the world’s sickness than in delving 
directly into his own mental and spiritual past. That the values he ex- 
pressed dramatically are also values that had personal meaning is par- 
tially borne out by the concluding paragraph to his wife, in Long Day’s 
Journey: “These twelve years, Beloved One, have been a Journey into 
Light—into love.” 
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With human love there is light. Implicit in these plays, also, are 
overtones suggesting that human love is in itself divine, that as long as 
man retains inside himself warmth and feeling his plight is known to an 
understanding and forgiving God. Especially near the end of Long Day’s 
Journey are these transcendental overtones heard, in Eugene’s handling 
of the baffling, tragic inter-relationships in his own family. In this re- 
spect he seems nearer to a Catholic fatalism than to scientific deter- 
minism. He has described (through Edmund) in his own life occasional 
mystical experiences when “the moment of ecstatic freedom came. The 
peace, the end of the quest, the last harbor, the joy of belonging to a 
fulfillment beyond men’s lousy, pitiful, greedy fears and hopes and 
dreams... Like a saint’s vision of beatitude. Like the veil of things as 
they seem drawn back by an unseen hand. For a second you see—and 
seeing the secret, are the secret. For a second there is meaning! Then the 
hand lets the veil fall and you are alone, lost in the fog again, and you 
stumble on toward nowhere, for no good reason!!” 

This is the dilemma, the grim dichotomy that O’Neill has struggled 
with and never quite mastered. With his rational mind he has seen men 
struggling on toward nowhere, but he has seen also (possibly not with 
his eyes) that they both see the secret and are the secret. In rationalistic 
determinism nothing is hidden, eventually, to the finite mind, for the 
reason that there is nothing unseen. If O’Neill’s visions were momentary, 
sporadic, and unconnected, he felt nevertheless that those visions were 
real—as actual as, say, the eating of bread or drinking of wine. As his 
faith in the abstract idea or the philosophic or theological doctrine 
waned, he substituted for it the warmth of human love. However un- 
orthodox an approach to divinity this may be, it gives a mellow under- 
lying richness to the otherwise-dark autobiographical plays. 








The Esthetic Fault of Strindberg’s ‘““Dream 
Plays” 


By JOHN R. MILTON 


Although August Strindberg is frequently considered to be the father 
of modern drama, contemporary criticism has not yet approached his ex- 
pressionistic “Dream plays” with confidence. One group of critics main- 
tains that the difficulty is due to the autobiographical nature of the plays; 
another asserts that it lies in dealing with a unique talent which cannot 
be judged according to traditional standards; and a third believes it re- 
sides in the esthetic of the dream-art relationship. It is this third category 
which I wish to examine in an attempt to locate the source of the difficulty 
and ultimate esthetic failure of the dream plays. 

Strindberg, successful in at least two notable instances with the drama 
of naturalism, abandoned these conventions shortly after his severe men- 
tal illness, better known as his “Inferno Experience.” It is easy to suggest 
that the plays that followed were direct results of this illness and that they 
are difficult to understand chiefly because they are products of a sick mind. 
But this solution is too easy because it has been demonstrated in the auto- 
biographical writings just preceding the “Inferno Experience,” and in 
those coming directly from the experience itself, that Strindberg was ca- 
pable of amazing sanity and clarity even in his most tortured moments. 
There seems little doubt, then, that Strindberg probably approached his 
post-Inferno plays with a conscious effort to create a new form. This at- 
tempt was perhaps partly caused by personal problems, but it was also 
very likely an attempt to express in dramatic form a world seen as sick 
and irrational. 

The form was, in a sense, in reaction against the basic tenets of nine- 
teenth-century rationalism: the materialism, the mechanistic science 
which had combined to suggest a concept of unity in the self. The nine- 
teenth-century gentleman had given way to the twentieth-century wor- 
rier. The new science was psychology, and the new drama was the expres- 
sionism which resorted to fragmentary pictures, to distorted reality, to 
images which dissolved and reformed and appeared to follow no estab- 
lished pattern. 

In the dream play, personalities splinter into symbolic fragments. Char- 
acters are seen as essences rather than persons, symbols rather than many 
dimensional personalities. John Gassner, in commenting upon Strind- 
berg’s The Dream Play and The Ghost Sonata says that these plays con- 
sist of situations in which the main characters reveal themselves in facets 
that fail to harmonize to form a single rounded image. The external 
world is presented as the world formed by the dreamer or perceiver, and 
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so it is fragmentary, dislocated, out of shape, and exaggerated by the char- 
acter’s state of mind. The characters change their identity or reveal ab- 
normal attitudes which reflect either their own state of mind or that of 
the author. The worlds of these characters are therefore private, subjec- 
tive, and fluid. 

Admittedly, the dream play offers a form of extreme flexibility and the 
opportunity for the expression of experiences not before dramatized. But 
Gassner’s conclusion is that the expressionists paid too much attention to 
this new structure, to the outer form, and forgot to include the substance 
which actually makes up great drama and which appeals to the audience. 
Presumably this substance is the kind of idea which the audience may 
share with the characters in the play, as opposed to the kind of idea which 
is so personal to the characters or the author that the audience cannot 
intrude. 

Ronald Peacock explains this “fault” of the expressionistic drama in 
another way when he suggests that the extremely personal experience 
which the expressionist attempts to objectify in his drama is in danger of 
becoming a mere stimulus for the curiosity and pathos within the spec- 
tator. If this is true, then the spectator remains entirely a spectator and 
finds it impossible to become a participant. He is not drawn into the play; 
he stands back from it and views it objectively, coldly. 

On the other hand, Raymond Williams maintains that it is a problem 
of form. He comes to the conclusion that the proper evaluation of Strind- 
berg rests on the acceptance of the experience which he wished to com- 
municate (rejecting, however, biographical indications of madness), and 
upon recognition of the fact that Strindberg’s material did not fit the ex- 
isting forms. Strindberg’s forms of expression were adequate for himself, 
but they were not capable of becoming a general dramatic form which 
other dramatists could use on the same level of seriousness. Williams ad- 
mits that this would be asking too much of Strindberg. 

In this final qualification, however, Williams is suggesting (perhaps un- 
knowingly) that the unique quality of Strindberg’s dream plays actually 
lies in the contents rather than in the form. And so the question now 
arises whether any dramatist could be asked to work out a successful dra- 
matic form for the type of play which we have been calling the “dream 
play.” Perhaps there is something in drama itself or in the dream itself 
which ultimately prevents a fusion of the two. Since Williams implied 
that such a fusion had been accomplished to a certain degree in The Road 
to Damascus, the problem seems to be worth looking into. And since the 
dream is considered to be a psychological phenomenon, it will be neces- 
sary to consult those psychological theories which are concerned with art 
and, more particularly, the esthetic experience. 

According to Konrad Lange, both art and play spring from the need 
for a fuller exercise of human impulses and instincts than actual life can 
provide. From the restrictions and the monotony of normal existence, 
man escapes into the ideal world of play and art. Not only do play and 
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art thus serve the same function, but they are fundamentally alike in all 
respects. Play is the art of childhood, and art is the play of adulthood. 
The make-believe of the child gradually develops into the deliberate il- 
lusions of the artist and his public. Both art and play are therefore essen- 
tially forms of conscious self-deception—halfway stages between belief 
and unbelief. Art lives in the imagination “as if” it were real; but it is 
not real. Thus, for Lange, art is illusion. Adults acting upon the stage 
are doing no more than children who play make-believe games involving 
imaginary characters and situations. This, extended a little further, would 
show art and the dream to be practically the same thing. 

Since make-believe games are in one sense day-dreams (although in- 
volving some physical action in addition to mental imagination) it would 
seem that within the art-play theory all drama must exist in the form of 
a dream. But if we separate the physical action of the child’s play from 
the mental imagining which precedes or accompanies it, we must also sep- 
arate the physical action and the language of the dramatic actors from 
the mental imagining of the artist or playwright which preceded them. 
We have still not solved our problem then, for although we may admit 
that the author “dreamed” his play (drama), we have yet to consider the 
play as acted, that is, as the drama on the stage. 

At this point it is necessary to remember that the whole experience of 
art revolves around three things: the artist or creator, the object or work 
of art, and the observer or spectator. The “art as play” theory emphasizes 
creator, object, observer in that order. A second theory, empathy, stresses 
observer first, then object and creator in order. Empathy (“feeling into”’) 
as it relates to art concerns the problem of form. However, form as an 
esthetic value here is not an objective fact; rather, form is meaningful 
only because the spectator projects his activities or feelings into the form. 
The meaning which a drama possesses, then, is not inherent in the drama 
but is put there by the spectator in the act of contemplation. Theodor 
Lipps has defined the esthetic pleasure as “the enjoyment of an object, 
which however, so far as it is the object of enjoyment, is not an object, 
but myself.” It is the object only as far as the spectator feels it and ex- 
periences it in himself. Simply stated, this is the mental act of the spectator 
“losing himself” in the dramatic action on stage. This kind of almost per- 
fect rapport is much easier to achieve when the object of art is a drama 
than when it is a painting or a piece of sculpture, merely because the 
drama involves live people who are moving about within a short spatial 
distance of the spectator. 

Lipps explains further: 


In a word, I am now with my feeling of activity entirely and wholly in 
the moving figure. Even spatially, if we can speak of the spatial extent of 
the ego, I am in its place. I am transported into it. I am, so far as my con- 
sciousness is concerned, entirely and wholly identical with it. Thus feeling 
myself active in the observed human figure, I feel also in it free, facile, 
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proud. This is esthetic imitation and this imitation is at the same time 
esthetic empathy." 


Assuming for the moment that empathy is desirable in the spectator- 
object relationship, we can see that Strindberg’s dream plays would be less 
successful than The Father. It is more likely that the spectator would be 
familiar with the Captain and Laura, and with the kind of struggle which 
they carry on, than he would be with the daughter of Indra, the officer, 
the lawyer, or the masked quarantine master of The Dream Play. The 
familiarity would, in turn, effect a closer rapport, or a more perfect state 
of empathy, between the spectator and the dramatic situation. The dream 
play, with its symbolism and its strange characters (each person a facet of 
the dreamer), must be approached intellectually rather than emotionally. 
Thus, Raymond Williams’ statement that the dream plays cannot be per- 
formed satisfactorily, but must be read, is borne out by the theory of em- 
pathy. And, although this oversimplifies the matter, it may be suggested 
here that the dream plays fail as drama because they are too intellectual. 

However, the criterion of familiarity, for obvious reasons, is not ap- 
plicable to all art. Indeed, we might question whether it should be applied 
to art at all, except possibly as a facet of the communicative function of 
some art. A useful definition of art for our purpose is Sheldon Cheney’s 
that “Art is the formal expression of a conceived image.” Or, “Art is the 
formal expression of an imagined conception.” The definition implies 
that the expression has a purpose—communication. But it is not necessary 
for the artist to communicate an idea which is familiar, or even to use 
characters (as in a play) which are so familiar that the spectator can 
achieve instant rapport with them. It is enough to say that art is a means 
by which the artist communicates meaning. The kind of meaning which 
is conveyed may vary: the art object may express the inner subjective 
emotions of the artist, as the dream plays of Strindberg seem to do; or the 
art object may express the artist’s conviction of the reality of an inner 
quality in nature, a quality not superficially apparent; or the art object 
may express an inner quality of the very medium which is being used. 
These expressions seem to assume that any familiarity between the spec- 
tator and the object will more properly exist after the esthetic experience 
rather than before it. 

The theory of empathy implies that the meaning (whichever kind it 
may be) is put into the art object by the observer. That is, the observer 
achieves a kind of emotional “oneness” with the work of art. This method 
has serious limitations. Likewise, the opposite extreme—complete ob- 
jectivity or distance or lack of “oneness’’—is limited in its application to 
an art object. (If, for example, we back away from The Ghost Sonata and 
view it intellectually, with a complete absence of emotion or involvement, 
we will perhaps recognize an idea or concept but not a work of art. That 
is, we will lose sight of the means of expression and of the application of 
the idea to life.) Edward Bullough has tried to reconcile these two con- 
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flicting theories with his definition of the esthetic experience as “psy- 
chical distance.” In speaking of distance, he means neither the actual or 
represented spatial distance between the observer and the object nor the 
temporal distance separating the observer from the time of creation of the 
object. He means, rather, a separation of the observer from the art ob- 
ject in such a way that the object is viewed in its non-practical aspects. 

This concept involves at least one paradox. Although the observer's re- 
lation to the art object tends to be primarily emotional, the practical im- 
plications of the appeal of the object must be filtered out. That is, the 
spectator’s inclination will be to react emotionally to the Stranger in 
The Road to Damascus, but he should not come to the play for the pur- 
pose of receiving a practical lesson in the methods of finding redemption. 
And he should not become too involved in the character of the Stranger 
(should not make complete identification, as Lipps suggested that he 
should), even though rapport should not be ruled out altogether. It is a 
question of degree. For a person to appreciate a work of art, he must be 
predisposed toward it, both emotionally and intellectually; and yet the 
predisposition must not be so strong that the person sees himself in the 
art object. If, for example, he identifies himself too closely with the Cap- 
tain in The Father, he will feel extremely uncomfortable. And so Bul- 
lough comes to the conclusion that too little distance is just as bad as too 
much, or, ‘““What is therefore, both in appreciation and production, most 
desirable, is the utmost decrease of Distance without its disappearance.” 
To relate this theory to the concept of art as formal expression of a con- 
ceived image, Bullough states further: 


Consequently, this distanced view of things is not, and cannot be, our nor- 
mal outlook. As a rule, experiences constantly turn the same side towards 
us, namely, that which has the strongest practical force of appeal. We are 
not ordinarily aware of those aspects of things which do not touch us im- 
mediately and practically, nor are we generally conscious of impressions 
apart from our own self which it impresses. The sudden view of things from 
their reverse, usually unnoticed side, comes upon us as a revelation, and 
such revelations are precisely those of art. In this most general sense, dis- 
tance is a factor in all art.? 
Therefore, art is the expression of an underlying reality which is not usu- 
ally seen or experienced in our normal, everyday life, but which the ar- 
tist has seen, perhaps intuitively. (This definition automatically rules out 
empathy as a workable theory, because the artist, not the observer, makes 
the expression; and, obviously, the observer could not place the contents 
in a work of art if those contents were “underlying reality not usually 
seen in normal life.’’) 

There are two dangers in the application of the theory of distance. 
When we over-distance, we get too far away from the work of art, either 
because of a temporal distance which weakens or eliminates our predispo- 
sition toward the work, or because of a completely intellectual attitude 
which may exercise the mental faculties but does not promote apprecia- 
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tion. Under-distancing is perhaps more common in the theater than else- 
where, because of the physical presence of the actors on the stage. We 
have, for instance, the “classic” example of the audience booing and 
hissing the villain of the melodrama, or cheering the hero as he wins the 
beautiful girl and defeats the villain. Whether audible reactions occur is 
not important, but it is quite certain that a large number of theater-goers 
tend to identify themselves with one or more of the characters in the 
play. If the identification becomes too close, the distance between the 
spectator and the drama disappears, and a state of empathy exists. In this 
way the play ceases to exist as a work of art and becomes instead emo- 
tional reality. To criticize this state of affairs is not to condemn emotional 
reality but is to point up the fact that such an experience is not an esthetic 
or artistic one. Adding to the difficulty in the drama is the fact that the 
spoken word is used to convey most of the meaning. Language is the most 
common form of communication, and the fact that people are constantly 
speaking or thinking in word-symbols is also a factor which tends to draw 
the people as spectators into an art form which is constructed of words. 

Drama, then, no matter what kind of drama it is, has special problems 
in the observer-object relationship. But there are further complexities. 
While it is true that some critics (Samuel Johnson and his tulips, for 
example) have insisted that true art deals with types, other critics have 
argued just as strongly that 


art always aims at what is individual. What the artist fixes on his canvas 
is something he has seen at a certain spot, on a certain day, at a certain 
hour, with a coloring that will never be seen again. What the poet sings 
of is a certain mood which was his, and his alone, and which will never 
return. What the dramatist unfolds before us is the life-history of a soul, 
a living tissue of feelings and events—something, in short, which has once 
happened and can never be repeated. We may, indeed, give general names 
to these feelings, but they cannot be the same thing in another soul. 
They are individualized. Thereby, and thereby only, do they belong to 
art; for generalities, symbols, or even types, form the current coin of our 
daily perception.* 


If this is true, that all art deals with a particular soul, and with par- 
ticular experiences which that soul has undergone, then it follows that 
drama which we know as “expressionistic” must be even more individual- 
ized, even more personal, even more subjective. This is what Gassner 
and Bentley objected to, Gassner in his comment that Strindberg should 
have included more “substance” in the dream plays, and Bentley in 
his insistence that we need to know more about Strindberg’s life before 
we will be able to appreciate the plays. In terms of distance, apparently, 
the subjectivity on the stage does not draw a corresponding subjectivity 
(or entering in) from the audience. In expressionistic drama the stage 
action is so subjective (or at least the “basis” for the action is so sub- 
jective) that the audience reaction to it become completely objective. 
There is too much distance in such a case, indicating that some objec- 
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tivity must prevail on stage (in the play) if the distance is to be narrowed. 
Since the footlights and the orchestra pit and the stage itself auto- 
matically cause a certain distance, and since the presence of human beings 
on the stage narrows the distance, it may be assumed that these two 
elements cancel out. What then remains is the play itself (the language, 
the action, the represented characters reacting to each other in some 
kind of conflict and some kind of pattern). The play, to aid in the achiev- 
ing of proper distance, must first of all have a unity which can be 
recognized by the observer. 


For the unity of a work of art is the counter part of a unity within the 
experience of the beholder. Since the work of art becomes an embodiment 
not only of the imagination of the artist, but of the imagination of the 
spectator as well, his own experience is, for the moment, concentrated 
there.‘ 


The expressionistic play, however, introduces a subjectivity which taxes 
the imagination of the spectator to the point where he frequently rebels 
and withdraws from the experience. A certain amount of realism in the 
objective or literal sense seems to be necessary to hold the spectator. 
Expressionism, and especially the extreme kind of the Strindberg dream 
plays, contains a personalism which does not carry over to the audience. 

This paradox of increased distance being caused by increased sub- 
jectivity becomes even more acute, as I mentioned, in the special kind 
of expressionistic drama which uses the form of the dream. In some 
respects the dream and the thing which we call “Art” are similar. Art 
is said to be formed of images, partly because of the traditional notion 
that art is a reflection of life. But Carl Jung speaks of the chief character 
of esthetic objects as “semblance.” The example of illusion, said Jung, 
is not the reflected image, but the dream. In a dream there are odors, 
incidents, feelings, sounds—all sorts of elements which are equally un- 
real by public measures. These elements are imaginary, but they are not 
all images, and therefore the term “semblance” is more appropriate for 
them. Semblance removes all practical consideration and lets the mind 
dwell only on the appearance of things. Artistic illusion, then, is dis- 
engagement from belief. “The knowledge that what is before us has no 
practical significance in the world is what enables us to give attention to 
its appearance as such.’ The dream and the work of art follow the same 
law, according to Susanne Langer, and yet a dream is not a work of art. 
“It is not art because it is improvised for purely self-expressive ends, or 
for romantic satisfaction, and has to meet no standards of coherence, 
organic form, or more than personal interest.’”* 

These very criticisms have been leveled against Strindberg’s dream 
plays: improvised for personal ends, meeting no standards of coherence 
or organic form, holding only personal interest. The regular pattern of 
The Road to Damascus has attracted some critics to it, since that play 
seems to have “form.” But the pattern of the search, the pattern of the 
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scenes, does not properly constitute organic form. It is, rather, super- 
ficial organization. Williams pointed out that the form of Damascus had 
to be seen in terms of the dreamer, the single consciousness which held 
sway over all. The same dreamer may be said to be subtly present in The 
Ghost Sonata and The Dream Play, but to a lesser degree. This would 
seem, at least, to account for a suitable organic form. 

However, Langer maintains that “the dream is not art because it is 
a natural self-expressive function,” while “art is, on the other hand, a 
hard won intellectual advance.” The problem would seem to be whether 
the “dream” of a play such as The Dream Play is the author’s dream or 
the dream of a character or force in the play. If it is the author’s dream, 
then it cannot be propérly called “art,” because it lacks artistic or esthetic 
control. But if it is the dream of someone, human or symbolic, within 
the play, then it can be controlled by the author and can be turned into 
an effective device, for the dream has one important quality in common 
with art. “Every successful work of literature is...an illusion of ex- 
perience. It always creates the semblance of mental process—that is, of 
living thought, awareness of events and actions, memory, reflection, etc.’” 
There is one condition which must be followed in this process: the 
materials, from any source, must be transformed, not set down literally, 
so that they lead the spectator to the work by giving it an air of reality. 
This is not the air of familiarity which was mentioned in connection 
with empathy. It is, rather, an illusion of reality, such as we feel in our 
own dreams. 

This reality which we feel in our own dreams does not carry over into 
the dreams of other people. If Strindberg’s dream plays give the ap- 
pearance of being literal transcripts of his own dreams, they are not real 
to us, the observers, even though they are very real to Strindberg. But if 
the dream is not an actual dream as dreamed by Strindberg, but is in- 
stead the technique or the semblance of a dream, then it can be real to 
us as an illusion which we accept as a work of art. In such a situation we 
will tend to maintain the proper distance and will undergo the proper 
kind of esthetic experience as we confront the play. 

Can we achieve this “ideal” situation with Strindberg’s dream plays? 
I think not. The kind of confusion into which responsible critics fall 
indicates that something is wrong within the dream plays. The trouble 
lies, I think, in a technical fault. The “dreamer” is not properly estab- 
lished as an element within the plays. The dreamer appears to be the 
author, superimposed over the structure of the play itself. It is too dif- 
ficult for the spectator to separate the dreamer from Strindberg. That 
is why critics must talk about the necessity of being familiar with the 
author’s personal life. That is why, finally, the dream plays are so sub- 
jective in appearance that the spectator withdraws. It is probably true, as 
Williams suggests, that The Road to Damascus comes closest of the three 
dream plays to “realizing” the experience which it describes. The Dream 
Play is the least successful because “the dreamer is machinery rather 
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than substance.” That is why Williams does a better job of analyzing 
the former play in terms of form, and it explains why The Ghost Sonata 
and The Dream Play are not successfully dealt with by any of the 
critics. But even the “Dreamer” of Damascus does not entirely succeed 
from a technical point of view, because he is not finally a real person. 
A small but important technical adjustment, clearly establishing a fic- 
tional dreamer as the structural focus, would, I think, solve most of the 
problems of the dream plays. The plays, as they stand, fail to combine 
subjectivity with the correct dramatic techniques to arrive at the proper 
esthetic distance. 


NOTES 
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The Pelican 


Opus 4 of The Chamber Plays 


By AuGust STRINDBERG 


Translated by Evert Sprinchorn 


CHARACTERS 
THe Morner, Elise, a Widow 
Tue Son, Frederick, law student 
Tue Daucuter, Gerda 
THE Son-1Nn-LAw, Axel, married to Gerda 


MArGARET, the maid 


A living room. A door in the rear wall to the dining room. To the right a 
balcony door in pan coupé. A chiffonier; a writing table; a chaise longue with 
a woolen purple-red lap rug; a rocking chair. THE MOTHER enters, dressed 
in mourning; sits listlessly in an armchair. Listens agitatedly. Beyond the room 
Chopin’s Fantaisie Impromptu, Oeuvre Posthume, opus 66, is being played. 
MARGARET, the cook, enters from the rear. 


THE MOTHER. Would you mind closing the door? 

MARGARET. Are you sitting here alone? 

THE MOTHER. Would you mind closing the door? —Who’s playing the 
piano? 

MARGARET. Such awful weather tonight, windy and rainy... 

THE MOTHER. Would you mind closing the door? I can’t stand the smell of 
flowers and disinfectants. 

MARGARET. Don’t blame me. I told you to have him taken to the cemetery 
as quickly as possible. 

THE MOTHER. It was the children who wanted the funeral at home, not I. 

MARGARET. Well, can you tell me why you stay in this place? Why don’t 
you all move? 

THE MOTHER. The landlord won’t let us move. We're all stuck here. 
Pause. 
Why did you take the slip covering off the red chaise longue? 

MARGARET. I had to have it cleaned. 
Pause. 
I know you can’t help being reminded that your husband drew his 
last breath on that sofa, but then why not take away the sofa— 
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THE MOTHER. I’m not allowed to touch a thing until the inventory has 
been taken. I sit here like a prisoner.... And I can’t endure being 
in the other rooms. 

MARGARET. Now what’s the matter with them? 

THE MOTHER. Memories—all unpleasant. —And that horrible smell. . . . Is 
that my son playing? 

MARGARET. Yes. He doesn’t like it in here, I can tell you. He can’t sit 


still. And he’s always hungry. Says he’s never had a full stomach in his 
life. 


THE MOTHER. He was weak from the day he was born. 

MARGARET. A bottle baby needs rich, good food after it’s been weaned. 

THE MOTHER, sharply. Really! Didn’t I give him everything he wanted? 

MARGARET, Not exactly. You always bought the cheapest and poorest food. 
Sending a child off to school on a cup of chicory coffee and a slice of 
bread—imagine! 

THE MOTHER. The children have never complained. 

MARGARET. Not to you, they wouldn’t dare. But when they grew up, how 
often didn’t they come out to me in the kitchen— 

THE MOTHER. We've always had limited means— 

MARGARET. Come now! I read in the paper how your husband paid taxes 
on 20,000 crowns some years. 

THE MOTHER. It all went, I don’t know where. 

MARGARET. Yes, yes. But look at the children. Look at Miss Gerda—twenty 
years old and she hasn’t filled out yet. 

THE MOTHER. What are you trying to say? 

MARGARET. All right, never mind. 
Pause. 
Don’t you want me to put some logs in the stove? It’s cold in here. 

THE MOTHER. No, thank you. We can’t afford to burn up our money. 

MARGARET. But Frederick is frozen to his bones. He has to go outside to 
get warm—or else play the piano. 

THE MOTHER. He’s always been cold. 

MARGARET. I wonder why? 

THE MOTHER. That’s enough, Margaret! ... 
Pause. 
Do you hear someone walking out there? 

MARGARET. No, there’s no one. 

THE MOTHER. I suppose you think I’m afraid of ghosts? 

MARGARET. I’m sure I don’t know... . But I know one thing. I’m not stay- 
ing here longer than I can help. When I first came here, I felt as if 
I had been condemned to watch over the children. I wanted to get 
away when I saw how the servants were mistreated, but I couldn’t— 
or I wasn’t allowed to—I don’t know which. But now that Miss Gerda 


is married, I feel that I’ve done my job, and soon I'll be free to go. But 
not quite yet.... 
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THE MOTHER. I don’t understand a word you're saying. The whole world 
knows how much I have sacrificed for my children, how I have taken 
care of this house and never neglected my duties. You're the only 
one who accuses me. But don’t think that bothers me for a moment. 
You're free to leave whenever you want to. When my daughter and 
her husband move into this apartment, I don’t intend to keep any 
servants. 

MARGARET. I wish you the best of luck. You're going to need it. Children 
aren’t grateful by nature. They don’t care to see their mothers-in-law 
moving in unless they bring money with them. 

THE MOTHER. Don’t you worry yourself about me, Margaret. I'll pay for 
my keep, and help about the house too. Besides my son-in-law isn’t 
like other sons-in-law. 

MARGARET. Oh, isn’t he? 

THE MOTHER. He isn’t! He doesn’t treat me like a mother-in-law. He 
treats me like a sister, like a friend... 

MARGARET grimaces. 

What are you smirking about? Oh, I know what you're thinking. 
But I happen to like my son-in-law. There’s no law against that. 
And besides, he’s very likeable ... My husband didn’t like him. He 
was envious, I might even say jealous. 

Laughs quietly. 

Flattering, don’t you think, even if I’m not so young any more. 
—What did you say? 

MARGARET. Nothing. I thought I heard someone.... It must have been 
Frederick. He’s coughing again. Let me light the fire. 

THE MOTHER. No, it isn’t necessary! 

MARGARET. Listen to me. I have been frozen to the marrow of my bones in 
this house; I’ve starved; and I haven’t complained. But at least you 
can give me a decent bed. I’m old and I’m tired— 

THE MOTHER. A fine time to ask, when you're all set to leave! 

MARGARET. That’s true, I almost forgot. But for the sake of your own 
self-respect, burn up my bedclothes where people have lain and died, 
so you won't have to be ashamed when the next maid comes—if any 
one ever will. 

THE MOTHER. Don’t worry. No one will. 

MARGARET. But if anyone should, I can tell you she won’t stay. I’ve seen 
fifty maids come and go. 

THE MOTHER. Because they were unreliable and disreputable. That’s 
what you all are. 

MARGARET. Thank you!... But your time is coming too. Just wait. It 
comes to everyone and soon it will be your turn. 

THE MOTHER. Aren’t you going to stop bothering me soon? 

MARGARET. Yes, soon. Very soon. Sooner than you think! 

She leaves. 
THE SON enters with a book in his hand, coughing. He has a slight 
stammer. 
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THE MOTHER. Would you mind closing the door? 

THE SON. Give me one good reason. 

THE MOTHER. Is that the way to answer me? —What do you want? 

THE SON. Do you mind if I sit in here and read? It’s too cold in my room. 

THE MOTHER. Oh, you're always cold, you are. 

THE sON. When you sit still, you feel it more, if it is cold. 
Pause. He pretends to read at first. 
Is the inventory finished yet? 

THE MOTHER. Why do you ask that? Can’t you wait until after the mourn- 
ing is over? Or perhaps you don’t mourn the loss of your father? 

THE son. Yes—but—he’s better off. And I envy him the peace he found, 
the peace he finally found. But that doesn’t prevent me from being 
concerned and worried about my own position. I have to know 
whether I can get through my exams without having to borrow. 

THE MOTHER. Your father didn’t leave anything, you know that—except 
debts, I suppose. 

THE SON. But the business must be worth something? 

THE MOTHER. There isn’t any business if there isn’t any stock, or goods. 
Can’t you understand that? 

THE SON, pondering a moment. But the company, the name, all the 
customers’ accounts—? 

THE MOTHER. You can’t sell accounts. 
A pause. 

THE SON. I’ve heard you can! 

THE MOTHER. Have you seen a lawyer? 
Pause. 
So that’s the way you mourn your father! 

THE son. No, not exactly. —But one thing at a time, you know.... 
Where’s my sister and my new brother-in-law? 

THE MOTHER. They got back from their honeymoon this morning—and 
now they’re staying at a cheap boarding house. 

THE SON. Where they can at least eat their fill! 

THE MOTHER. Always harping on the same thing. What have you to com- 
plain about my food? 

THE SON. Nothing, Mother, nothing at all. 

THE MOTHER. Tell me something. Recently, when I had to live separated 


from him for a time, you and your father were alone here—didn’t 
he ever talk about his business? 


THE SON, immersed in his book. No, I can’t remember anything special. 

THE MOTHER. Then how do you explain that he didn’t leave anything 
behind him when he was making twenty thousand crowns last year? 

THE SON. I don’t know anything about Father’s business. He said the 
house cost a lot. And then he bought all this new furniture just 
recently. 


THE MOTHER. Is that what he told you? Do you think he was in debt? 
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son. I don’t know. He had been, but he got out. 

MOTHER. Then where did the money disappear to? Didn’t he make a 
will? He hated me, that’s it, and more than once he said he’d cut 
me off without a cent. I wonder if he could have hidden his savings 
somewhere? 

Pause. 

Is someone out there? 

son. I can’t hear anything. 

MOTHER. All this business about the funeral and the money has 
made me a little nervous the last couple of days.... By the way, 
you know you'll have to see about getting a room in town before 
Gerda and her husband move in here. 


son. Yes, I know. 

MOTHER. You don’t like him do you? 

son. We don’t have much in common. 

MOTHER. Well, he’s a fine boy and very capable. You should force 
yourself to like him. It would do you good. 

son. He doesn’t like me. And besides, he was very unkind to Father. 
MOTHER. And whose fault was that? 

son. Father wasn’t unkind— 

MOTHER. Oh, no? 

son. I think you’re right. There is someone out there! 

MOTHER. Turn on a couple of lights. But only a couple! 

THE SON turns on the electric lights. A pause. 

MOTHER. Why don’t you take your father’s portrait into your room? 
That one there on the wall. 

son. Why do you want me to? 

MOTHER. I don’t like it. The eyes look so evil. 

son. I don’t think so. 

MOTHER. Then take it. If you like it so much, you can have it. 

SON, taking the portrait down. Yes, I just might do that. 

A pause. 

MOTHER. I’m expecting Axel and Gerda at any moment. Do you 
want to meet them? 

son. No, thanks. I’m going to my room. —But I could use a little 
fire in the stove. 

MOTHER. We can’t afford to burn up our money. 

son. I’ve heard that for twenty years. But we’ve always been able to 
afford idiotic trips abroad so you could brag about them. And to 
eat in restaurants where the check came to a hundred crowns, which 
is just about the price of four cords of birch wood. Four cords of 
wood for one lunch! 


MOTHER. Nonsense! 


son. There have been a lot of crazy things going on here, but it’s 
all over now. Except for a final settling of accounts— 
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THE MOTHER. What do you mean? 
THE SON. Just the inventory, and other things. . 


THE MOTHER. What other things? 
THE SON. The debts, the unfinished business . . . 
THE MOTHER. Oh. 


THE SON. In the meantime, I hope you don’t mind if I buy myself some 
warm clothes? 


THE MOTHER. How can you ask that now? It’s about time you began 
thinking about earning something for yourself. 

THE son. When I pass my exams, I— 

THE MOTHER. Until you do, you'll have to borrow like everybody else does. 

THE soN. Who would loan me anything? 

THE MOTHER. Your father’s friends. 

THE soN. He didn’t have any friends. An independent man can’t afford 


to have friends. Because having friends means belonging to a mu- 
tual admiration society. 


THE MOTHER. Aren’t you the wise one! You must have learned that from 
your father. 


THE SON. He wasn’t stupid—although he did some foolish things once in 
a while. 


THE MOTHER. Not really! ... Tell me, when are you going to get married? 


THE son. Never. Running an escort service for bachelors, being a legalized 
pimp for some tramp, handing yourself over on a silver platter to 
be carved up by your best friend—I mean worst enemy—oh, no, 
you won't catch me doing that! 


THE MOTHER. What are you saying? —Oh, go to your room. I’ve had enough 
of you for today. You must have been drinking. 


THE SON. I have to—a little—all the time. To stop coughing, and to feel 
a little less hungry. 


THE MOTHER. Complaining about the food again? 

THE SON. No, no complaints. Only it’s so light, it tastes like air! 

THE MOTHER, stung. Get out! 

THE SON. Or else it’s got so much salt and pepper in it, eating it only 
makes you hungrier. It’s like spiced air. 

THE MOTHER. You are drunk! Get out of here! 


THE SON. Yes, I’m going. ... There was something I was going to say.... 
But it can wait... . Yes. 


He leaves. 

THE MOTHER, restless, paces the floor. Looks through the drawers in the 
table. THE SON-IN-LAW enters hastily. 

THE MOTHER, greeting him warmly. At last! You’re here, Axel! I’ve been 
longing to see you. But where’s Gerda? 


THE SON-IN-LAW. She’s coming. Well, how are you? Tell me all about 
yourself. 
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MOTHER. No, you sit down and let me ask the questions first. I 
haven’t seen you since the wedding. —What are you doing back 
home so soon? You were going to be gone for eight days, and it’s 
only three days since you left. 

SON-IN-LAW. Oh, it was so tiresome, you know, after we had talked 
ourselves out. Being alone together got to be oppressive. And we 
were so used to having you around, we missed you very much. 
MOTHER. That’s kind of you, Axel. Well, I suppose we three have 
stuck together through thick and thin, and I believe I can say I 
have been of some use, don’t you think? 

SON-IN-LAW. Gerda’s only a child. She doesn’t know how to live. 
She’s prejudiced, and stubborn—like a fanatic sometimes. 

MOTHER. I know, I know. But tell me, about the wedding? 
SON-IN-LAW. It was perfect, absolutely perfect! And my poems, how 
did you like my poems? 

MOTHER. The ones you wrote to me, you mean? I don’t suppose a 
mother-in-law ever got such poems on her daughter’s wedding 
day.... You recall the one about that pelican that gives its own 
blood to its young ones? You know, I cried, I really— 

sOn-IN-LAW. Not for long, you didn’t. You danced with me, re- 
member? Our dance. Gerda was almost jealous of you. 

MOTHER. It wouldn’t be the first time. She wanted me to come 
dressed in black, for proper mourning, she said. But I didn’t pay 
any attention to her. Why should I obey my own children? 
SON-IN-LAW. Don’t pay any attention to Gerda. She’s crazy some- 
times. I only have to look at a woman— 

MOTHER. What's this? Doesn’t she keep you happy? 

SON-IN-LAW. Happy? How do you mean? 

MOTHER. It sounds like you’ve been quarreling already. 

SON-IN-LAW. Already? We haven’t done anything else since we were 
engaged.... And now I had to tell her I’ve been called back in 
the reserves, and since I’m a lieutenant I—You know, its funny, but 
I think she likes me less in civvies. 

MOTHER. Then why not wear your uniform? I have to admit I hardly 
recognize you as a Civilian. You’re a completely different person. 
SON-IN-LAW. I’m not supposed to wear my uniform except on duty 
and on parade days. 

MOTHER. Why not? 

SON-IN-LAW. Regulations. 

MOTHER. It’s a shame about Gerda in any case. She got engaged to 
a lieutenant, and she married a bookkeeper. 

son-IN-LAW. What do you expect me to do? I have to live. And speak- 
ing of that, what have you found out about the business? 


MOTHER. Quite honestly, nothing much. But I’m beginning to 
wonder about Frederick. 
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SON-IN-LAW. Wonder what? 

MOTHER. He talked so strangely just now. 

SON-IN-LAW. He’s a sheepheaded dolt. 

MOTHER. I’ve heard that sheep are rather sly. And I just wonder if 
there might not be a will or some savings lying around somewhere— 
SON-IN-LAW. Have you looked? 

MOTHER. I’ve searched all his things. 

SON-IN-LAW. The boy’s? 

MOTHER. Yes, of course. And I look through his waste paper basket 
all the time. He writes letters which he tears up— 


SON-IN-LAW. You're wasting your time. Haven’t you looked through 
the old man’s chiffonier? 


MOTHER. Well, naturally! 

SON-IN-LAW. I mean carefully. All the drawers? 

MOTHER. Every one. 

SON-IN-LAW. But there are always secret drawers in chiffoniers. 
MOTHER. I hadn’t thought of that. 

SON-IN-LAW. Then let’s take a good look at it. 

MOTHER. No, you mustn’t touch it! Its been sealed by the inventory 
people. 

SON-IN-LAW. Can’t you get around the seal? 

MOTHER. No! I don’t see how you can. 

SON-IN-LAW. Yes you can, if you loosen the boards in the back. Secret 
drawers are always in the back. 

MOTHER. You would have to have tools for that. 

SON-IN-LAW. Not necessarily; it could be managed without. 

MOTHER. But Gerda mustn’t know anything— 


SON-IN-LAW. Of course not. She’d only go and squeal to her dear 
brother. 


MOTHER, Closing the doors, Let me close the doors just to be safe. 


SON-IN-LAW, examining the back of the chiffonier. Look, someone 
has already been in here—the whole back is loose—I can put my 
whole hand in— 


MOTHER. It’s the boy, he’s done it. I told you—my suspicions—. Hurry, 
someone’s coming! 


SON-IN-LAW. There are some papers in there— 

MOTHER. Hurry, I can hear someone coming. 

SON-IN-LAW. A big envelope— 

MOTHER. Gerda’s coming! Give me the papers—quick! 

SON-IN-LAW, giving THE MOTHER a large envelope, which she hides. 
Take it! Hide it! 

Someone tries to open the door; then there is a knocking. 
SON-IN-LAW. How stupid! You locked the door. We’re lost! 
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THE MOTHER. Quiet! 

THE SON-IN-LAW. You idiot! —Open it! —Or else I will! —Get out of the 
way! 

He opens the door. 

GERDA enters, looking out of sorts. Why did you lock yourselves in? 

THE MOTHER. Aren’t you even going to say hello first, my dear child? I 
haven’t seen you since the wedding. Did you have a nice trip? Now 
tell me all about it. And don’t look so gloomy. 

GERDA sits down in a chair, looking dejected. Why did you lock the door? 

THE MOTHER. Because it opens almost by itself, and I get so tired of nag- 
ging at everybody to close it. Now we’ve got to think about the fur- 
niture for your apartment? You're going to live here, aren’t you? 

GERDA. I guess we have to. It doesn’t make much difference to me. What 
do you say, Axel? 

THE SON-IN-LAW. It will be fine here. And your mother won't have it bad 
at all, since we all get along so well.... 

GERDA. Why, where is Mother going to stay? 

THE MOTHER. Right here. I’ll only have to move in a bed. 

THE SON-IN-LAW. Come now, dear, you didn’t plan on having a bed in the 


parlor? 
GERDA, thinking she is being spoken to. Are you asking me? 
THE SON-IN-LAW. No, I was—asking Mother.... But we can arrange that 


later. We have to help each other out now, and we can live on what 
Mother will be paying us. 

GERDA, brightening. And she can help me with the housekeeping— 

THE MOTHER. Of course, dear child. But don’t ask me to wash the dishes. 

GERDA. Don’t be silly! Everything will be all right, as long as I can have my 
husband to myself. I don’t want anybody so much as looking at him. 
That’s what they were doing at that hotel, and that’s why the honey- 
moon was so short. If anybody tries to take him from me, I'd kill 
her! I mean it. 

THE MOTHER. I think we had better start re-arranging the furniture. 

THE SON-IN-LAW, holding THE MOTHER'S eyes with his. Good idea! And 
Gerda can begin in here-—- 

GERDA. Why me? I don’t like to be left alone in here. I won't feel right 
until we’ve moved in completely. 

THE SON-IN-LAW. All right if you’re afraid of the dark, then let’s all go to- 
gether. 
All three leave. 


The stage remains empty for a while. The wind is blowing outside. 
One can hear it rattling the windows and howling in the stove. 
Papers from the writing table fly around the room; a potted palm 
on the console trembles crazily; a photograph falls from the wall. 
The voice of THE SON is heard: “Mamma!” Shortly thereafter: “Close 
the window!” A pause. The rocking chair begins to rock. THE MOTHER 
enters, wild with rage, with a paper in her hand which she is reading. 
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MOTHER sees the rocking chair. What—! The rocking chair—its 
moving! 

SON-IN-LAW, coming in after her. What is it? What does it say? For 
God’s sake, let me read it! Is it the will? 

MOTHER. Close the door before we’re blown away! I have to open a 
window, I can’t stand this smell. No, it wasn’t the will. It was a 
letter to the boy, filled with lies about me—and you! 


THE SON-IN-LAW. Give it to me! 


THE 


MOTHER. No, it would only poison your mind. I’m going to tear it 
up. Thank heavens it didn’t fall into the boy’s hands! 

She tears up the letter and throws it into the stove. 

He rises from his grave and you can’t shut him up. He’s not dead! 
I tell you I could never live here. He wrote that I murdered him. 
I didn’t! He died of a stroke; the doctor certified it. But he wrote 
other things too. Lies, all of it lies! He says I ruined him! —Listen 
to me, Axel! You must see to it that we leave this apartment at once. 
I could never stand it here. Promise me! —Look at the chair rock- 
ing! 


THE SON-IN-LAW. It’s the draft from the hall. 


THE 
THE 


THE 


THE 
THE 


MOTHER. We have to get away from here! Promise me! 

SON-IN-LAW. I can’t promise that. I’ve been counting on the in- 
heritance. You hinted at something like that, otherwise I wouldn’t 
have got married. Now we have to take things as they are. You can 
consider me from now on as a swindled son-in-law—and a ruined 
one. We have to stick together now in order to live. We’ll have to 
pinch pennies, and you'll have to help us. 

MOTHER. Are you suggesting I’m to be employed as a maid in my 
own house. Oh, no. Oh, no, you don’t! 

SON-IN-LAW. Necessity knows no— 

MOTHER. You're contemptible! 


THE SON-IN-LAW. Listen, you old— 


THE 


THE 


THE 
THE 


MOTHER. Be a maid to you! 

SON-IN-LAW. It'll give you a chance to see how your maids have had 
it, freezing and starving. At least you won’t have to do that. 

MOTHER. I have my annuity— 

SON-IN-LAW. That wouldn’t get you a room in an attic! But here it 


will take care of the rent if we just sit still and take it easy. And if 
you don’t take it easy, I’m leaving. 


THE MOTHER. Leave Gerda! You have never loved her— 


THE 


SON-IN-LAW. You know better than I. You plucked her out of my 
heart and mind, pushed her aside everywhere—except in the bed- 
room. That was hers at least. And if a baby comes, you'll take that 
away from her, too. She doesn’t know anything yet, doesn’t under- 
stand anything. But she’s going to stop walking in her sleep pretty 
soon. And when she opens her eyes, watch out! 
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MOTHER. Axel, you know we have to stick together! We musn’t 
part. I could never live alone. I’ll go along with whatever you say. 
But not the chaise longue— 

SON-IN-LAW. The chaise longue stays! I don’t want to spoil the place 
by having a bedroom in here. That’s final. 

MOTHER. But let me have another one then— 

SON-IN-LAW. We can’t afford it. That one’s pretty enough. 

MOTHER. My God, it looks like a gory butcher’s block! 

SON-IN-LAW. Oh, shut up. Listen, if you don’t want it this way, there’s 


always a lonely room in some attic, and handouts from the church, 
and the poorhouse. 


MOTHER. All right, you win. 

SON-IN-LAW. Now you're being sensible. 

A pause. 

MOTHER. But can you imagine that he wrote to his son that he was 
murdered? 

SON-IN-LAW. There’s more than one way of committing murder. And 
your way has the advantage of not coming under the law. 

MOTHER, You mean “our way.” You went right along with it when 
you provoked him to rage and drove him to despair. 

SON-IN-LAW. He was getting in my way. What did you expect me to 
do? 

MOTHER. The only thing I reproach you with is that you lured me 
away from home. And I'll never forget that evening, the first 
evening in your home, when we all sat around that beautiful dinner 
table, and we could hear those horrible cries from the garden below. 
We thought they came from the prison yard or from the madhouse. 
Do you remember? It was him walking in the garden among the 


tobacco plants in the darkness and the rain, crying out for his wife 
and children. 


SON-IN-LAW. Why talk about that now? You don’t even know if it 
was him. 


MOTHER. It said so in his letter. 
SON-IN-LAW. What does that have to do with us? He was no angel. 


MOTHER. No, he wasn’t. But he had some human feelings, some- 
times. More than you, I might say— 


SON-IN-LAW. Changing sides, are you? 
MOTHER. Now don’t get mad. It won’t do any good. 


THE SON-IN-LAW. You're right, we’re doomed. 


THE 
THE 


THE 


Hoarse cries from within. 
MOTHER. What’s that? Do you hear? It’s him! 


SON-IN-LAW, brutally. Which him? 
THE MOTHER listens. 


SON-IN-LAW. Who is it? ... The boy! He’s been drinking again. 
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THE MOTHER. Frederick? Oh, yes. It sounded just like him. I thought—. I 
can’t stand much more of this. What’s the matter with him? 

THE SON-IN-LAW. Go and see! He’s probably stinking drunk! 

THE MOTHER. That’s no way to talk! He’s my son in any case. 

THE SON-IN-LAW. In every case, yours! 
Taking out his watch. 

THE MOTHER. Why are you looking at your watch? Aren’t you going to 
stay for supper? 

THE SON-IN-LAW. No, thanks. I don’t like weak tea and I never touch 
rancid fish—or pudding. Besides, I have to go to a meeting. 

THE MOTHER. What kind of a meeting—? 

THE SON-IN-LAW. Business that doesn’t concern you. Do you intend to 
start behaving like a mother-in-law? 

THE MOTHER. Do you intend to leave your wife the first night you move 
into your home? 

THE SON-IN-LAW. And that’s another thing that doesn’t concern you. 

THE MOTHER. I begin to see what lies ahead for me—and my children. 
The masks are coming off, aren’t they? 

THE SON-IN-LAW. That’s right. They’re coming off. 


Scene II 


Same set. The Berceuse from Godard’s Jocelyn is being played within. GERDA is 
sitting at the desk. A long pause. 


THE SON enters. Are you alone? 

GERDA. Yes. Mamma is in the kitchen. 

THE SON. Where’s Axel? 

GERDA. He’s at a meeting.... Sit down and talk to me, Frederick. Keep 
me company. 

THE SON sits down. I don’t think we’ve ever really spoken to each other 
before. We always avoided each other. We never had anything in 
common. 

GERDA. You were always on Father's side, and I was always on Mamma’s. 

THE SON. Maybe that will change now. Did you really know Father? 

GERDA. What a strange question. But it’s true I only saw him with 
Mamma’s eyes. 

THE SON. But couldn’t you see how fond he was of you? 

GERDA. Then why did he want me to break off my engagement? 

THE SON. Because he saw that your fiancé would never give you the kind 
of support you needed. 


GERDA. And that’s what he was punished for—when Mamma went away 
and left him. 


THE SON. Wasn't it your boy friend who talked her into leaving? 
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GERDA. He and I together! I wanted Father to know what it feels like to 
be separated from the one you love, as he tried to separate me. 

THE SON. So you simply shortened his life! Believe me, he only wanted 
you to be happy. 

GERDA. You were with him—what did he say? How did he take it? 

THE SON. I wouldn’t know the words to describe his misery. 

GERDA. What did he say about Mamma? 

THE son. Nothing. But from what I’ve seen, I’m never going to marry! 
Pause. 
Are you happy, Gerda? 

GERDA. Oh, yes! When you marry the man you love, you’re happy. 

THE SON. Why did he leave you tonight—your first night at home? 

GERDA. Business. He had to go to a meeting. 

THE SON. At a restaurant? 

GERDA. What do you mean? How do you know? 

THE SON. I thought you knew! 

GERDA, crying into her handkerchief. Oh, my God! My God! 

THE SON. I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to hurt you. 

GERDA. But you did, you did. Oh, I wish I could die. 

THE SON. Why did you come back from your honeymoon so soon? 


GERDA. He was worried about his business. He wanted to see Mamma. 
He can’t stand to be away from her— 
They look at one another. 

THE SON. I see. 
Pause. 
How was your trip otherwise? Pleasant? 

GERDA. Oh, yes! 

THE SON. My poor Gerda! 

GERDA, What do you mean? 

rHE SON. Well, you know Mother's curiosity. She can use a telephone like 
nobody else. 

GERDA. I don’t understand. Has she been spying? 


THE SON. Hasn’t she always? She’s probably behind one of those doors 
right now listening to us. 


GERDA. You always think the worst of Mamma. 

THE son. And you always think the best? Why is that? You know what 
she’s like— 

GERDA. No, I don’t. And I don’t want to. 

THE SON. That’s something else—you don’t want to know. You probably 
have your reasons. 

GERDA. Sh! I know I’m walking in my sleep, I know I am. But I don’t 
want anyone to wake me up. I couldn’t live if they did. 

THE SON. Don’t you think we're all walking in our sleep. I study law, as 
you know. I read the transcripts of famous trials, cases involving 
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great criminals. And, you know, they can’t explain how it happened. 
They thought they were doing the right thing right up to the mo- 
ment they got caught. Then they woke up. If that isn’t a dream, 
at least it’s a kind of sleep. 

GERDA. Let me sleep. I know I shall have to wake up sometime, but 
please let it be a long time from now. Oh! how many things I don’t 
exactly know, but have an inkling of. Do you remember as a child—? 
They called you evil if you spoke the plain truth. “You're so evil- 
minded,” they always said to me when I told them that something 
ugly was ugly. So I learned to hold my tongue. Then they began to 
tell me what a pleasant disposition I had. So then I learned to say 
things I didn’t mean at all. And then I was ready to make my début. 

THE SON, It’s best to overlook your neighbor’s faults and weaknesses, no 
doubt of that. But the first thing you know you're flattering and fawn- 
ing and playing up to people. It’s hard to know what to do. But 
sometimes it’s your duty to speak out. 

GERDA. No, please—! 

THE SON. All right. I'll be quiet. 

A pause. 


GERDA. No, I’d rather have you talking. But not about what you're think- 
ing! I can hear your thoughts in the silence. When people get to- 
gether they talk, talk, talk, all the time, just to hide their thoughts. 
To forget, to benumb themselves. They want to hear all the latest, of 
course, about the others. But their own lives, they keep concealed. 

THE SON. Poor little Gerda! 

GERDA. Do you know what hurts more than anything in the world? 
Pause. 

To find that the greatest happiness really amounts to nothing. 

THE son. That's the truth. 

GERDA. I’m freezing. Can’t we have a little fire? 

THE SON. Are you cold too? 

GERDA. I’ve always been cold and hungry. 

THE son. You too! What a strange house! But if I went out and got some 
wood, what a scene there would be! She wouldn’t get over it for a 
week. 

GERDA. Maybe a fire has already been laid. Mamma sometimes used to lay 
a fire just to fool us. 

THE SON goes over to the tile stove and opens it. Well! There actually 
are a few sticks laid here. 

Pause: 
What on earth is this? A letter, all torn up. Good for starting the 
fire— 

GERDA. Frederick, don’t light the fire. It would only start a quarrel that 
would go on forever, Come and sit down, and let’s talk some more. 
Please! 

THE SON crosses over and sits down, putting the letter on the table 
next to him. A pause. 
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GERDA. Do you know why Father hated my husband as he did? 

THE son. Yes. Your Axel came and took away his daughter and wife and 
left him sitting all alone. And then the old man noticed that the 
rest of you were eating better food than he was. You shut yourselves 
up in the parlor, played music, read books—and always the kind that 
he didn’t like. He was shut out and eaten out of his own home. And 
so finally he took to hanging around the bars. 

GERDA, We didn’t know what we were doing... . Poor Father! It’s good to 
have parents whom everybody respects, whose reputations are above 
reproach. I guess we have a lot to be thankful for.... Do you re- 
member their silver wedding anniversary? And the wonderful 
speeches everybody made? 

rHE sON. I remember. And I thought what a cheap side show it was, with 
everybody celebrating the happy couple when they had lived to- 
gether like cat and dog. 

GERDA. Frederick! 

THE SON. I can’t help it. You know as well as I how they lived. Don’t you 
remember the time Mamma wanted to jump out the window and we 
had to hold her back? 

GERDA. Please, Frederick! 

THE SON. I’m sure there were reasons that we don’t know about.... And 
when they were separated and I had to watch over the old man, he 
seemed to want to say something, many times, but the words never 
got past his lips. ... I still dream of him sometimes. . . . 

GERDA. I do too, and when I see him in my dreams, he’s thirty years old. 
He looks at me in a friendly way, intimating something, but I don’t 
know quite what. Sometimes Mamma is along. But he’s not angry 
with her. Because he always held her dear. Even up to the last, in 
spite of everything. You remember how beautifully he spoke to her 
on their silver anniversary, thanking her in spite of everything. 

THE SON. In spite of everything! That’s saying a lot, and yet not enough. 

GERDA. But it was beautiful! And she did have many merits. She kept his 
house for him. 


THE SON. Ah, but did she? That’s the question! 

GERDA. What do you mean? 

THE son. Now look how they stick together! Just so much as mention 
housekeeping and you're on the same team. What is it? A secret lodge, 
the Mafia? Even if I ask my dear old friend Margaret anything about 
the household finances—if I ask her for instance why you can never 
get a full meal here, then she, who is always willing to talk your ears 
off, she shuts up! Shuts up and gets mad! Can you explain that? 

GERDA, curtly. No. 

rie son. It isn’t hard to see that you belong to the secret lodge too! 

GERDA. What on earth do you mean? I don’t understand. 


tHE SON. Sometimes I believe that Father must have fallen a victim to 
the Mafia, which he probably uncovered. 
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GERDA. Sometimes you talk just like an idiot. 
THE SON. I remember Father sometimes used to mention the Mafia as a 
joke, but in the end he kept silent. 
GERDA. It’s awful how cold it is here, cold as a tomb. 
THE SON. Then let’s light the fire, whatever the consequences. 
He picks up the torn letter, absentmindedly. Something catches his 
eye and he begins to read. 
THE SON. What is this? 
Pause. 
“To my son!” In Father’s handwriting! 
Pause. 
It’s to me! 
He reads. Half falls into a chair and continues reading to himself. 
GERDA. What are you reading? What is it? 
THE SON. It’s awful! 
Pause. 
I can’t believe it! 
GERDA. Tell me, what is it? 
A pause. 
THE SON. No, it’s too much... 
To GERDA. 
It’s a letter from my dead Father, written to me. 
Reading on. 
Now I’m beginning to wake up. 
He throws himself on the chaise longue and writhes in agony. Puts 
the letter in his pocket. Gerda kneels beside him. 
GERDA. What is it, Frederick? Tell me, what it is. Frederick, Frederick. 
Are you ill? Say something, Frederick! 
THE SON, sitting up. I don’t care to live any longer. 
GERDA. Tell me what it is, Frederick. 
THE SON. It’s unbelievable. 
He recovers himself and stands up. 
GERDA. Perhaps it’s not true. 
THE SON, irritated. Oh, yes it is! He wouldn’t spread lies from his grave. 
GERDA. Maybe he let his imagination run away with him. He was ill. 
THE son. The secret lodge is at work again. Well, let me tell you! You just 
listen! 
GERDA. I think I know it all already. But I don’t believe it anyway! 
THE SON. You don’t want to. But here’s how it is, just the same. The dear 
mother who gave us life was nothing but a thief! 
GERDA. No! 
THE SON. She stole from the housekeeping money, she forged bills, she 
bought the poorest stuff for the highest prices, she had her meal in 
the kitchen in the morning and let us have what was left over, 
thinned out and warmed up. She skimmed the cream off the milk. 
That’s why we're poor, miserable children, always sick and hun- 
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gry. She stole the money for the wood and let us freeze. And when 
Father found out about her, he warned her, and she promised to be 
better. But she went right back to her old tricks and even came up 
with two new ones—Worcestershire sauce and cayenne pepper! 

GERDA. I don’t believe a word of it! 

THE SON. The secret order! —But that isn’t the worst, Gerda! Oh, no! 
That contemptible person who is now your dear husband has never 
loved you, Gerda. He loved your mother! 

GERDA. No! 

THE son. When Father discovered this, and when your boy friend bor- 
rowed money from your mother—our mother—he tried to pull a fast 
one by proposing marriage to you! That's the general idea, you can 
fill in the details for yourself. 

GERDA cries into her handkerchief. 

GERDA. I knew this all along—but I didn’t want to. I wouldn’t let it come 
into my mind because it was too awful. 

THE son. What are you going to do now—to salvage what’s left of your 
pride? 

GERDA. GO away. 

THE SON. Where? 

GERDA. I don’t know. 

THE SON. So you'll stay and see how things develop. 

GERDA. You can’t do anything against your own mother. She'‘s sacred. 

THE SON. Like hell she is! 

GERDA. Don’t talk like that! 

THE SON. She’s as cunning as an animal, but so much in love with herself 
she’s blind. 

GERDA. Let’s run away! 

THE son. Where to? No, we'll stay right here until her darling boy 
drives her out of the house. —Quiet! Her darling is coming home. 
—Listen, Gerda! Now we two are going to form a secret order. I'll 
give you the word, our password: “He struck you on your wedding 
night.” 

GERDA. Yes, remind me of that often, Frederick! Otherwise I'll forget. I 
want so much to forget. 

THE SON. It’s all over for us, Gerda. Nothing to look forward to, look up 
to. And it’s impossible to forget. Let’s live to redeem ourselves, and 
the memory of Father. 

GERDA. And seek justice! 

THE SON. Say revenge! 

THE SON-IN-LAW enters. 

GERDA, feigning. Why, good evening, Axel! Did you have a good time at 
your meeting? Did they give you anything good? 

THE SON-IN-LAW. It was put off. 

GERDA, You were put out, did you say? 
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THE SON-IN-LAW. It was put off, I said! 
GERDA. Oh.—Tell me, are you going to take care of the house tonight? 


THE SON-IN-LAW. You're in such a good mood tonight, Gerda. Frederick 
must be delightful company. 

GERDA. Oh, he is. We’ve been playing secret societies. 

THE SON-IN-LAW. That’s a dangerous game. 

THE son. Then we can play Mafia instead! Or vendetta! 

THE SON-IN-LAW, uneasily. What are you talking about? What’s been go- 
ing on here? Are you keeping secrets? 

GERDA. You're not going to tell us your secrets, are you? Maybe you don’t 
have any secrets? 

THE SON-IN-LAW. What happened here tonight? Has someone been here? 

THE son. Gerda and I were holding a séance, and we were visited by a 
departed spirit. 

THE SON-IN-LAW. All right, cut out the games, before you irritate me. —But 
I must say it is very becoming, Gerda, to see you smiling. You're 
usually so sullen. 

He starts to pat her cheek, but she pulls away. 
Are you afraid of me? 


GERDA stops acting. Not in the least! There are feelings which resemble 
fear, but are really something else. And gestures that say more than 
looks. And words that conceal what neither gestures nor expressions 
were able to reveal. 


Astonished, THE SON-IN-LAW fumbles at the bookshelves. THE SON rises 
from the rocking chair, which continues to rock until THE MOTHER 
comes in, 

THE SON. Here comes Mother with her pudding! 

THE SON-IN-LAW. Is it—? 
THE MOTHER enters, sees the chair rocking, starts back in fear, but 
controls herself. 


THE MOTHER. I’ve made some pudding for whoever wants it! 

THE SON-IN-LAW. No thanks! If it’s oatmeal, give it to the hounds, if 
you've got any. If it’s rye bran, put it on your boils. 

THE MOTHER. I can’t help it. We have to economize. 

THE. SON-IN-LAW. With twenty thousand you're not that poor! 

THE SON. You are if you loan it out to those who don’t pay it back! 

THE SON-IN-LAW. What are you talking about? Are you crazy? 

THE SON. Perhaps I have been. 

THE MOTHER. Are you coming? 

GERDA. Come, let’s go in. Courage, gentlemen! Come with me and I'll give 
you steaks and sandwiches and— 

THE MOTHER. You willl! 

GERDA. Yes, I will—in my own house! 

THE MOTHER. Well, can you imagine! 

GERDA, with a gesture towards the door. Gentlemen, if you please. 
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THE SON-IN-LAW, tO THE MOTHER. What’s this all about? 

THE MOTHER. I think I smell a rat! 

THE SON-IN-LAW. I think you’re right! 

GERDA. Come, gentlemen! 
They all start to leave. 

THE MOTHER, tO THE SON-IN-LAW. Didn’t you see the chair rocking? His 
chair rocking? 

THE SON-IN-LAW. No, I didn’t. I saw something else! 


Scene III 


Same set. The waltz, 11 me disait by Ferraris, is being played. Gerpa is sitting 

reading a book. 

THE MOTHER, coming in. Do you recognize it? 

GERDA. The waltz? Of course. 

THE MOTHER. Your wedding waltz. I danced it all night long. 

GERDA. “I?”” —Where is Axel? 

THE MOTHER. How should I know? 

GERDA. It’s like that, is it? Have you quarreled already? 

A pause. They exchange glances. 

THE MOTHER. What are you reading, my child? 

GERDA. The cookbook. Can you tell me why it doesn’t say how long 
you're supposed to cook something? 

THE MOTHER, embarrassed, It varies so much, you see. It’s a matter of 
taste. Some like it one way, some another. 

GERDA. I don’t understand that. Food should be served freshly cooked; 
otherwise it’s only warmed-up food, which means spoiled. Yesterday, 
for example, you roasted a small grouse for three hours, The first 
hour the whole apartment was filled with a wonderful gamey smell. 
Then it got quiet in the kitchen. And when the food was served all 
the aroma was gone and it tasted like air. How do you explain that? 

THE MOTHER, embarrassed. I don’t understand at all. 

GERDA. Then tell me what happened to the sauce and the gravy. Where 
did that disappear to? Who ate that up? 

THE MOTHER. I have no idea what you're talking about. 

GERDA. I’ve been asking myself some questions lately and now I know a 
lot about a great many things. 

THE MOTHER, turning on her sharply. I know you do, But you can’t teach 
me anything I don’t already know. I could show you a thing or two 
about housekeeping— 

GERDA. Like using Worcestershire sauce and cayenne pepper—I know 
that one already. And preparing dishes for friends you know they 
don’t like so there will be plenty left over for the next day. And in- 
viting people in when you see the pantry is filled with leftovers—oh, 
: _— all those tricks now, so from now on I’m going to be in charge 
rere! 
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MOTHER, furious. You mean I’m going to be your maid? 


GERDA. I, yours; and you, mine. We'll help each other. —Here comes 


Axel. 
SON-IN-LAW enters with a thick cane in his hand. Well, how do you 
like the chaise longue? 

MOTHER. All right, I guess. 
SON-IN-LAW, in a threatening tone. You mean you don't like it? What's 
the matter with it? 

MOTHER. I think I understand. 

SON-IN-LAW. Good for you! And while I think of it, since Gerda and 
I never get enough to eat in this house, we intend to eat by ourselves 
from now on. 

MOTHER. And what about me? 

SON-IN-LAW. Why, you're as big as a barrel. You don’t need much. 
In fact, you should reduce a little bit for your health’s sake, as we’ve 
had to do. —And also while I’m thinking of it, you go out for a 
moment, Gerda; and in the meanwhile, Mother can start a big warm 
fire in the stove for us. 

MOTHER, trembling with rage. There’s wood there— 

SON-IN-LAW. Oh, but just a few sticks. Now I want you to go out and 
get some more. Fill up the whole stove. 

MOTHER, hesitating. Do you want to burn up money? 

SON-IN-LAW. No, but it doesn’t do us any good unless we do burn it, 
now does it? Get going! March! 

The Mother hesitates. 

One. Two... Three! 

Strikes the table with his cane, 

MOTHER. I don’t think there’s any wood left. 

SON-IN-LAW. Either you’re lying or you've stolen the money. A whole 
pile was bought the day before yesterday! 

MOTHER. Now I see what you're really like. 

SON-IN-LAW, sitting in the rocking chair. You would have seen that 
long ago, if your age and experience hadn’t taken advantage of my 
youthful innocence. Quickly! The wood—or—else— 

Raises his cane. 

MOTHER goes out. Returns shortly with the wood. 

SON-IN-LAW. Now light it good and proper. And don’t pretend. One, 
two, three! 

MOTHER. How much you're like the old man now, when you sit in 
his rocking chair! 

SON-IN-LAW. Light it! 

MOTHER, controlling her rage. I will, I will. 

SON-IN-LAW. Now you stay here and keep your eye on the fire, while 
we go into the dining room and eat. 

MOTHER. And what am I supposed to eat? 

SON-IN-LAW. The porridge Gerda put out for you in the kitchen. 
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MOTHER. With blue skim milk!? 

SON-IN-LAW. Why not, since you devoured all the cream. It’s only 
fitting—and just! 

MOTHER, hollowly, dully. Then I’m leaving here. 

SON-IN-LAW. You can’t. I'll lock you in. 

MOTHER, whispering. Then I’ll throw myself out the window! 
SON-IN-LAW. As you wish! You should have done that long ago. You 
would have spared the lives of four people. —Now light it. Blow on 
it! That’s better. Now you sit right there until we come back. 

He leaves. 

A pause. THE MOTHER stops the chair from rocking; then listens at 
the door; and then she takes some of the wood from the stove and 
hides it under the chaise longue. THE SON enters, somewhat drunk. 
THE MOTHER is startled. 

MOTHER. Is it you? 

SON, sitting in the rocking chair. Yes, just me. 

MOTHER. How do you feel? 

son. Terrible. I won’t last much longer. 

MOTHER. That’s just your imagination. —Don’t rock like that! —Look 
at me, I’ve reached a certain—well, respectable age, although I’ve 
worked and slaved and done my duty for my children and my home. 
Now haven't I? 

son. Hah! Like the pelican, which does not give its heart’s blood. The 
zoology books say it’s all a lie. 

MOTHER. If you’ve had anything to complain about, out with it! 
son. Listen, Mother, if I were sober, I couldn’t answer you honestly, 
because I wouldn’t have the strength. But now I’m going to tell you 
that I have read Father's letter, the one you stole and threw into 
the stove. 

MOTHER. Letter? What do you mean, what letter? 

son. Always lying! I remember when you first taught me how to lie. 
I was hardly old enough to talk. Remember? 


MOTHER. No, I don’t remember anything of the kind! —Stop rocking! 


son. What about the first time you lied about me? I rememeber once 
when I was little, I had hidden myself under the piano, when an 
aunt came to call on you. You sat and lied to her for three hours 
straight, and I had to listen to it all. 

MOTHER. That’s a lie! 

son. Do you want to know why I’m so utterly worthless? It’s because 
I was never breast fed, that’s why. All I got was a nursemaid with a 
glass bottle. And when I was older I was allowed to go with her to 
her sister’s, who was a prostitute. And there I got to see all the most 
secret and intimate scenes, which children are ordinarily only treated 
to by dog owners on the street in the spring and fall. When I told 
you about it—I was only four years old—when I told you what I had 
seen in that house of sin, you said it was a lie, and you struck me 
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for lying, but I was telling the truth. So the nursemaid, encouraged 
by what she took to be your approval, initiated me—at the age of 
five—into all the secrets. I was only five years old. 
He starts to cry. 
And then I began to get cold and hungry, like Father and the rest 
of us. I never knew until today that you stole the housekeeping 
money and the wood money. —Look at me, pelican. Look at Gerda, 
with her flat chest. How you murdered my father you know as well 
as I do—how you brought him to the depths of despair, a crime which 
isn’t punishable by law. And how you murdered my sister you know 
better than anyone. But now she knows it too! 

THE MOTHER. Stop rocking, will you! —What does she know? 


THE son. What you know and what I can’t bring myself to say. 
Sobbing. 
It’s terrible that I’ve said what I have. But I had to. When I sober up, 
I'll kill myself. I can feel it. That’s why I keep on drinking. I don’t 
dare sober up. 

THE MOTHER. Tell me some more lies. 

THE SON. Father once said in anger that you were the greatest fraud ever 
perpetrated by nature. He said that you didn’t learn to talk like 
other children; you started right off lying. He said that you always 
shirked your duties to go off to parties. 1 remember when Gerda was 
virtually dying, you went off that evening to see an operetta. I re- 
member your very words: “Life is sad enough without making it any 
sadder.” And that summer, for three whole months, when you were 
in Paris with Father, going to parties while the family was going into 
debt, Gerda and I had to live shut up with tv‘o maids in this apart- 
ment. And in our parents’ bedroom a fireman was making himself 
at home with the housemaid. The bed of our mother and father held 
this charming pair of lovers. 

THE MOTHER. Why haven’t you told me this before? 

THE SON. You have forgotten that I did tell you, just as you have forgotten 
that I was whipped for tattling—or lying, to use your other word for 
it. Because as soon as you heard an honest word you called it a lie. 

THE MOTHER paces the room like a caged tiger. I’ve never heard a son say 
such things to his own mother! 

THE SON. Yes. isn’t it strange? Entirely contrary to nature. Don’t tell me. 
But it had to come out sometime. You went about as if in your sleep. 
And no one could wake you up, so you couldn’t change your ways 
either. Father said that even if they stretched you on the rack, no 
one could make you admit a simple fault or confess you ever told 
a lie. 

THE MOTHER. Father! Father! Do you think he was so perfect!? 

THE sON. He had great failings, but not in his relations with his wife and 
children. —But there are other secrets in your marriage that I have 
guessed, suspected, but never wanted to admit even to myself, Secrets 
that Father took with him to his grave—partly! 

THE MOTHER. Have you said all you’re going to say? 
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son. Yes. I’m going out for a drink. ... I could never pass my exams. 
I don’t believe in the legal system. The laws must have been passed 
by thieves and murderers for the benefit of criminals. One truthful 
witness proves nothing, but two false witnesses is proof positive. At 
noon my case is clear; at twelve-thirty I’ve lost it. A slip of the pen, 
a missing marginal comment, can put a blameless man behind bars. 
If I take pity on some scamp, he sues me for defamation of character. 
I tell you my contempt for life, humanity, society and myself is so 
boundless, I wouldn’t raise my little finger to go on living. 

Goes toward the door. 


MOTHER. Don’t gol 

son. Afraid of the dark? 

MOTHER. I’m a little nervous. 

son. That follows. 

MOTHER. That chair drives me insane. It always sounded like two 
knives being whetted when he rocked in it...and hacked at my 
heart. 


son. Don’t tell me you have one! 
MOTHER. Don’t go! I can’t stay here. Axel is so cruel! 


son. I thought so too until recently. Now I believe he’s only the 
victim of your criminal tendencies—the young man who was se- 
duced. 


MOTHER. You must keep very bad company! 

son. Bad company? What other kind have I ever kept! 

MOTHER. Please don’t go! 

son. What good can I do here? I would only torture you to death 
with my talk. 

MOTHER. Please don’t go! 

son. Are you waking up? 

MOTHER. Yes, I’m waking up. As if out of a deep, deep sleep. It’s 
terrifying! Why couldn’t some one wake me before? 

SON. Since no one could, I guess it was impossible. And if it was 
impossible, then you weren’t responsible. 

MOTHER. Yes, that’s it! 

son. I suppose it couldn’t possibly be any other way. 

MOTHER, kissing his hand servilely. Tell me more! 


son. I can’t say anything more. I beg you, don’t stay here. You would 
only make the bad worse. 


MOTHER. You are right. I shall go—away from here! 

son. Poor Mother! 

MOTHER. Do you take pity on me? 

SON, crying. Yes, of course I do! How many times haven't I said of 
you, “She’s so evil, I feel sorry for her!” 

MOTHER. Thank you for that, Frederick. —Go now. 

son. It’s hopeless, isn’t it? 
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THE MOTHER. Yes, there’s no hope at all. 
THE SON. That’s right.... No hope at alll! 
He leaves. 
A pause. THE MOTHER alone. Stands with her arms crossed over her 
bosom a long time. Then she goes to the window, opens it, and looks 
down. Moves back into the room and prepares to leap out the win- 
dow. But changes her mind when she hears three knocks on the door 
at the rear. 

THE MOTHER. Who is it? What was that? 

She closes the window. 

Come in. 

The rear door opens. 

Is someone there? 

THE SON can be heard bawling within the apartment. 

It’s him—in the tobacco patch! Isn’t he dead? What shall I do? 
Where can I go? 

She hides behind the chiffonier. The wind begins to blow as before, 
so that the papers fly around. 

Close the window, Frederick! 

A flower pot is blown down. 

Close the window! I’m freezing to death and the fire is dying in the 
stove! 

She lights all the electric lights. Closes the door, which is immediately 
blown open again. The chair rocks in the wind. She goes round and 
round the room, finally throwing herself headlong on the chaise 
longue, burying her face in the pillows. Il me disait is played within. 
THE MOTHER lies as before on the chaise longue, her face hidden. 
GERDA enters, with the porridge on a tray, which she sets down. She 
turns off all the electric lights except one. 

THE MOTHER awakens and sits up. Don’t turn off the lights! 

GERDA. We have to economize. 

THE MOTHER. You came back soon. 

GERDA. Yes, he didn’t think it very amusing when you weren’t around. 

THE MOTHER. Well, thank you! 

GERDA. Here’s your supper. 

THE MOTHER. I’m not hungry. 

GERDA. Oh yes, you are, you just won’t eat porridge! 

THE MOTHER. Yes, I do—sometimes. 

GERDA. No, you never do! But I don’t care about that. This is for every 
time you smirked as you tortured us with your oatmeal. You enjoyed 
our suffering. You cooked the same slop for the dogs in the back- 
yard. 

THE MOTHER. I can’t eat blue milk. It gives me chills. 

GERDA. You always skimmed the cream for your morning coffee! Now 
help yourself! 

She serves the porridge on a small table. 
Eat! I want to watch you! 
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THE MOTHER. I cannot! 
GERDA bends down and takes some of the wood from under the chaise 
longue. If you don’t eat it, I'll show Axel you’ve been stealing wood. 

THE MOTHER. Axel misses me—he won't hurt me. Do you remember at 
the wedding how he danced with me? I! me disait! There it is! 

She hums the second refrain, which is now being played. 

GERDA. Wouldn’t it be wiser of you not to remind me of that outrage! 

THE MOTHER. And he sent me poems, and bouquets of flowers. 

GERDA. That’s enough! 

THE MOTHER. Shall I read you the lines? I know them by heart.... “In 
Ginnistan. Ginnistan is the Persian word for the Garden of Para- 
dise, where the fairest peris lived on fragrances. And peris are genii 
or fairies so created that the longer they live, the younger they 
grow....” 

GERDA. Oh, my God, do you think you're a peri!? 

THE MOTHER. Yes. He said I was. And your uncle Victor has proposed to 
me. What would you say if I got married again? 

GERDA. Poor Mother! You're still asleep, as we all were. But will you 
never wake up? Don’t you see how everybody laughs at you? Don’t 
you understand it when Axel insults you? 

THE MOTHER. Insults me? I have always found him to be more polite to 
me than to you. 

GERDA. Even when he raised his cane against you? 

THE MOTHER. Against me? That was against you, my dear child! 

GERDA. Mamma, Mamma, have you gone out of your mind? 

THE MOTHER. He missed me this evening. We have so much to talk about. 
He’s the only one who understands me. And you are only a child, 
after all... 

GERDA, taking THE MOTHER by the shoulders and shaking her. For God's 
sake, wake up! 

THE MOTHER. You're not full-grown yet. But I’m your mother. I’ve nour- 
ished you with my life’s blood. 

creRDA. No, You gave me a bottle and stuck a rubber in my mouth. I had 
to go to the cupboard and steal. But there was nothing there except 
stale rye bread, which I ate with mustard. And when that burned 
my throat, I cooled it with vinegar. The vinegar bottle and the bread- 
box—that was the pantry for me! 

THE MOTHER. You see! Even as a child you were stealing! Oh, how nice! 
And you're not even ashamed to tell me about it! What kind of chil- 
dren have I sacrificed myself for? 

GERDA, crying. I could forgive you for anything but not for taking my life 
from me, never. Yes, he was my life, because with him I first began 
to live. 


THE MOTHER. Can I help it if he preferred me? He probably found me— 
how shall I say? —more amiable. He had much better taste than your 
father who didn’t appreciate me until he had rivals, and then— 
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There are three knocks on the door. 
Who is that knocking? 

GERDA. Don’t say anything unkind about Father! I don’t think my life 
will be long enough for me to make up for what I did to him. But 
you will have to pay for it—for the way you goaded me against him. 
Do you remember when I was still a very small child how you taught 
me to say ugly, insinuating things to him which I didn’t understand? 
He had sense enough not to punish me for rubbing salt into his 
wounds because he knew who had filled the shaker. Do you remember 
how you taught me to lie to him? I would tell him I needed money 
for school books, and when we had wormed the money out of him, we 
split it. How can I ever forget all that lies in the past? Isn’t there 
some drug that wipes out all one’s memories without snuffing out 
one’s life? If only I had the strength to escape. But ''m like Fred- 
erick. We're weak, helpless sacrifices—your sacrifices. You with your 
heart of stone, you couldn’t suffer for your own sins! 

THE MOTHER. And what do you suppose my childhood was like? Have you 
any idea what an ugly home I had, what evil things I learned there? 
It all seems to be inherited. From whom? From the first parents, it 
said in the children’s books, and it seems to make sense. So don’t 
blame me, and I won’t blame my parents, who won’t blame theirs, 
and so on. Besides, it’s just as horrible in all families, except that 
outsiders don’t get to see it. 

GERDA. If that’s true, I don’t care to live. And if I’m made to, I’d prefer 
to walk deaf and blind through this miserable existence, hoping for 
a better life to come.... 

THE MOTHER. You're too sensitive and high-strung, ny dear child. When 
you have a baby, there will be other things to think about. 

GERDA. I’ll never have any children. 

THE MOTHER. How do you know? 

GERDA. The doctor has told me. 

THE MOTHER. He’s mistaken. 

GERDA. There you go making up lies again!—I’m barren, stunted. Don’t 
you understand? I, like Frederick! And I don’t want to go on living. 

THE MOTHER. Oh, how you talk—! 

GERDA. If I could only do the cruel things I want to do, you—you wouldn’t 
exist any more! Why should it be so difficult to be cruel? When I 
lift my hand against you, I only hurt myself!— 

The music stops suddenly. THE SON is heard bawling within. 

THE MOTHER. He’s been drinking again! 

GERDA. What else can he do? Poor Frederick! 


THE SON enters, rather drunk. There’s...smoke...I think. .. coming 
from—the kitchen.... 


THE MOTHER. What?...Smokel? 
THE son. I—think—I think there’s—a fire! 

THE MOTHER. A fire? What are you saying? 
THE son. I—I think—it’s all on fire! 
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THE MOTHER rushes to the rear of the stage and opens the doors. She is 

confronted by the bright red glow of fire. 

Fire!—How can we get out!—I don’t want to burn!—I don’t want to 

burn! 

She rushes around in distraction. 

GERDA, taking her brother in her arms. Frederick! Run, the fire is on top 
of us! Run! 

THE SON. I haven’t the strength. 

GERDA. Escape, Frederick! You must! 

THE SON. Where to? ... No, I have no desire to. 

THE MOTHER. I'd rather go through the window!— 
She opens the balcony door and throws herself out. 

GERDA. Oh, God in heaven, help us! 

THE SON. It was the only thing! 

GERDA. You did this! 


THE son. Yes, what could I do?—There was nothing else. —Was there 
anything else? Was there? 


GERDA. No. Everything had to burn up, otherwise we could never get out 
of here. Hold me in your arms, Frederick, hold me close, dear 
brother! I’m happier than I’ve ever been before. —It’s getting light, 
poor Mamma, who was so mean, so mean... 

THE SON. Dear sister, poor Mamma, do you feel how warm it is, how won- 
derful, I’m no longer cold, listen to it crackling out there, everything 
old is burning up, everything old and mean and evil and ugly... 

GERDA. Hold me close, dear brother, we’re not going to be burned, we'll 
smother in smoke, doesn’t it smell good, that’s the palm plants burn- 
ing and Papa’s laurel wreath from the university, now the linen 
closet is burning, smell the lavender, and now, now the roses! Dear 
brother! don’t be afraid, it’s soon over, dearest, dearest, don’t fall, 
poor Mamma! who was so mean! Hold me tighter, squeeze me, like 
Papa used to say! It’s like Christmas Eve, when we got to eat in the 
kitchen, dipping into all the pots, the only day we got to eat our fill, 
as Papa used to say, smell, oh, smell, it’s perfume, it’s the cupboard 
burning, with the tea bags and the coffee, and all the spices, and 
the cinnamon, and the cloves... 

THE SON, in ecstasy. Is it summer? The clover’s in bloom, the summer va- 

cation is beginning, remember when we ran down to the steamboats 

and clapped their sides, fresh with paint and waiting for us, how 
happy Papa was then, this is really living, he said, and we threw 
away our theme books! This is how it should always be, he said, it 
was he who was the pelican, he picked himself clean for us, he al- 
ways had baggy pants and dirty collars, while we went around like 
little aristocrats.... Gerda, hurry up, come on, will you, the boat 
bells are ringing, and Mamma’s sitting in the salon, no, she’s not 
here, poor Mamma! she’s not with us, did we leave her on the shore? 
where is she? I don’t see her anywhere, it’s no fun without Mamma. 

There she comes!—now the summer begins! 

A pause. The door at the rear opens. The glow is a strong, vivid red. 

THE SON and GERDA sink to the floor. 
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On Tue PsycuHotocy or AcTING 


Acting is the most self-conscious of the arts. Of necessity is must be. 
But precious little has been done by theatre people to explore those vast 
depths of the unconscious from whence the mimetic instincts spring. 
Without such exploration, we shall never be able—if we ever can—to 
understand the histrionic sensibility. Our theatre needs such understand- 
ing, and it is hoped that these three controversial essays by eminent psy- 
chiatrists on the nature of character and characterization in the theatre 
will suggest directions that people more directly a part of the theatre can 
take. 


Psychopathic Characters on the Stage 


By SIGMUND FREUD 


If the function of the drama, as has been assumed since Aristotle, is to 
excite pity and fear, and thus bring about a ‘catharsis of the emotions,’ 
we may describe this same purpose a little more fully if we say that the 
question is one of opening up sources of pleasure and enjoyment from 
within the sphere of life, just as wit and the comic do from within the 
sphere of the intellect, through the action of which many such sources 
had been made inaccessible. Certainly the release of the subject’s own 
affects must here be given first place, and the enjoyment resulting there- 
from corresponds on the one hand to the relief produced by their free 
discharge, and on the other, very likely, to the concomitant sexual stimu- 
lation which, one may suppose, occurs as a by-product of every emotional 
excitation and supplies the subject with that feeling of a heightening 
of his psychic level which he so greatly prizes. ‘The sympathetic witnessing 
of a dramatic performance fulfills the same function for the adult as does 
play for the child, whose besetting hope of being able to do what the 
adult does, it gratifies. ‘The spectator at the play experiences too little; 
he feels like a ‘Misero, to whom nothing worth while can happen’; he 
has long since had to moderate, or better direct elsewhere, his ambition 
to occupy a central place in the stream of world events; he wants to 
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feel, to act, to mold the world in the light of his desire—in short, to be a 
hero. And the playwright-actors make all this possible for him by giv- 
ing him the opportunity to identify himself with a hero. But they thus 
spare him something also; for the spectator is well aware that taking 
over the hero’s rédle in his own person would involve such griefs, such 
sufferings and such frightful terrors as would almost nullify the pleasure 
therein; and he knows too that he has but a single life to live, and might 
perhaps perish in a single one of the hero’s many battles with the Fates. 
Hence his enjoyment a an illusion; it presupposes an attenu- 
ation of his suffering through the certainty that in the first place it is 
another than himself who acts and suffers upon the stage, and that in 
the second place it is only a play, whence no threat to his personal se- 
curity can ever arise. It is under such circumstances that he may indulge 
in the luxury of being a hero; he may give way unashamedly to sup- 
pressed impulses such as the need for freedom in religious, political, 
social or sexual respects, and may let himself go in all directions in each 
and every grand scene of the life enacted upon the stage. 

These are prerequisites for enjoyment, however, which are common to 
several forms of creative art. Epic poetry subserves above all the release 
of intense but simple feelings—as does, in its sphere, the dance; the epic 
poem may be said to make possible the enjoyment in particular of the 
great heroic personality in his triumphs; drama, however, is supposed to 
delve deeper into emotional possibilities, to manage to transform even 
the forebodings of doom into something enjoyable, and it therefore de- 
picts the embattled hero rather with a masochistic satisfaction in suc- 
cumbing. In fact, one might characterize drama by this very relation to 
suffering and misfortune, whether as in the play mere apprehension is 
aroused and then allayed, or as in tragedy actual suffering is brought 
into being. The origin of drama in sacrificial rites (goat and scapegoat) 
in the cult of the gods cannot be without appositeness to this meaning of 
drama; it assuages as it were the beginning revolt against the divine order 
which decreed the suffering. The hero is at first a rebel against God or 
the divine; and it is from the feeling of misery of the weaker creature 
pitted against the divine might that pleasure may be said to derive, 
through masochistic gratification and the direct enjoyment of the per- 
sonage whose greatness nevertheless the drama emphasizes. This is the 
Prometheus attitude of man, who in a spirit of petty compliance would 
be soothed for the time being with a merely momentary gratification. 

All varieties of suffering are therefore the theme of drama, which 
promises to create out of them pleasure for the spectator; whence arises 
the first condition which this art form must fulfill, that it shall cause the 
spectator no suffering, and that it must know how to compensate by 
means of the gratifications which it makes possible for the pity which it 
arouses—a rule against which modern dramatists have particularly often 
been offenders. But this suffering is soon restricted to mental anguish 
only, for nobody wants to witness physical suffering who knows how 
soon the bodily sensations thus stimulated put an end to all mental en- 
joyment. He who is ill has but one desire: to get well, to get over his 
condition; the doctor must come with his medicine; the arresting of the 
play of fantasy must cease—that arrest which has spoiled us to the ex- 
tent of letting us extract enjoyment even out of our suffering. When the 
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spectator puts himself in the place of the sufferer from physical illness, 
he finds nothing within himself of enjoyment or of psychological give 
and take; and it is on this account that a person physically ill is possible 
on the stage only as a property, but not as the hero—excepting as some 
particular psychic aspect of illness is susceptible of psychic elaboration, 
as for example the abandoning of the sick Philoctetes, or the hopelessness 
of the sick in the plays of Strindberg. 

Mental suffering we recognize, however, chiefly in relation to the cir- 
cumstances out of which it has developed; hence drama requires an ac- 
tion from which this suffering derives, and begins by introducing to the 
audience this action. It is only an apparent exception that such plays 
as Ajax and Philoctetes present mental suffering as already in existence, 
for because of the familiarity of the matter to the audience the curtain 
always rises in the Greek drama in the middle of the play, as it were. 
Now, it is easy to define the conditions which this action must fulfill. 
There must be a play of contending forces; the action must contain 
within itself a striving of the will and some opposition thereto. The 
first and most grandiose fulfilling of these conditions was exemplified 
in the struggle against divinity. It has already been said that the essence 
of this tragedy is revolt, with dramatist and spectator taking sides with 
the rebel. The less that is then ascribed to the divine, the more accrues 
to the human element, which, with ever increasing insight, is made re- 
sponsible for suffering; and so the next struggle, that of the hero against 
the social community, becomes the social tragedy. Still another fulfilling 
of these conditions is seen in the struggle between men themselves, that 
is, the character drama, which contains within itself all the characteristics 
of the agon, and, enacted preferably between outstanding personalities 
freed from the restrictions of human institutions, must accordingly have 
more than one hero. Combinations of these two are of course perfectly 
permissible, in the form of a struggle on the part of the hero against 
institutions of which strong characters are the embodiment. The pure 
drama of character is lacking in the sources of enjoyment afforded by the 
theme of rebellion, which in social plays, such as those of Ibsen, is again 
as powerfully to the fore as in the historical plays of Greek classical times. 
If religious, character, and social drama differ from one another chiefly 
with respect to the arena in which the action takes place from which the 
suffering has its origin, we may now follow the drama to still another 
arena, where it becomes the psychological drama. For it is within the 
soul of the hero himself that there takes place an anguished struggle be- 
tween various impulses—a struggle which must end, not with the down- 
fall of the hero, but with that of one of the contending impulses, in 
other words, with a renunciation. Every combination of this situation 
with that in the earlier type of drama, that is the social and the charac- 
ter drama, is of course possible in so far as social institutions evoke just 
such an inner conflict, and so on. It is here that the love drama belongs, 
in so far as the suppressing of love—whether on the score of the mores, 
the conventions or the conflict, familiar from opera, between ‘love and 
duty’—forms the starting point for an almost endless variety of conflic- 
tual situations, as infinite in their variety as the erotic daydreams of 
mankind. The possibilities multiply still further, however, and the psy- 
chological drama becomes the psychopathological, when the source of 
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the suffering which we are to share and from which we are to derive 
pleasure is no longer a conflict between two almost equally conscious 
motivations, but one between conscious and repressed ones. Here the 
precondition for enjoyment is that the spectator shall also be neurotic. 
For it is only to him that the release and, to a certain extent, the conscious 
recognition of the repressed motivation can afford pleasure, instead of 
making merely for unacceptance. In the non-neurotic this will meet only 
with unacceptance, and will induce a readiness to repeat the act of re- 
pression, for in his case the latter has been successful. The repressed im- 
pulse is kept in complete counterbalance by the original force of re- 
pression. In the neurotic, on the other hand, repression is by way of 
failing; it is unstable, and requires ever renewed effort, an effort which 
is spared by recognition. It is only in the neurotic that such a struggle 
exists as can become the subject of drama; but in him also the dramatist 
will create not only the pleasure derived from release but resistance as 
well. 

The foremost modern drama of this kind is Hamlet, which deals with 
the theme of a normal man who, because of the particular nature of the 
task enjoined upon him, becomes neurotic—a man in whom an impulse 
hitherto successfully repressed seeks to assert itself. Hamlet is distin- 
guished by three characteristics which seem of importance to our dis- 
cussion: 1) that the hero is not psychopathic, but becomes so only in the 
course of the action we are going to witness; 2) that the repressed desire 
is one of those that are similarly repressed in all of us, the repression of 
which belongs to an early stage of our individual development, while 
the situation arising in the play shatters precisely this repression. Be- 
cause of these two features it is easy for us to recognize ourselves in the 
hero. For we are victims of the same conflict as is he; since ‘he who 
doesn’t lose his reason under certain provocations has no reason to lose.’ 
3) But it appears to be one of the prerequisites of this art form that the 
struggle of the repressed impulse to become conscious, recognizable 
though it is, is so little given a definite name that the process of reaching 
consciousness goes on In turn within the spectator while his attention 
is distracted and he is in the grip of his emotions, rather than capable 
of rational judgment. In this way resistance is definitely reduced, in the 
manner seen in psychoanalytic treatment, when the derivatives of the 
repressed ideas and emotions come to consciousness as a result of a 
lessening of resistance in a manner denied to the repressed material it- 
self. And indeed the conflict in Hamlet is so deeply hidden that at first 
I could only surmise it. 

Possibly it is because of the disregarding of these three requisite con- 
ditions that so many other psychopathic characters become as useless for 
the stage as they are for life itself. For the sick neurotic is to us a man 
into whose conflict we can obtain no insight (empathy) when he presents 
it to us in the form of the finished product. Conversely, if we are familiar 
with this conflict, we forget that he is a sick man, just as when he be- 
comes familiar with it he himself ceases to be sick. It is thus the task of 
the dramatist to transport us into the same illness—a thing best accom- 
plished if we follow him through its development. This will be particu- 
larly needful when the repression is not already existent in ourselves 
and must therefore be effected de novo—which represents a step beyond 
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Hamlet in the utilization of neurosis upon the stage. Where the full- 
blown and strange neurosis confronts us, in real life we call the physician 
and deem the person in question unsuitable as a stage figure. 

In general, it may perhaps be said that the neurotic liability of the 
public, and the art of the dramatist in making use of resistances and 
supplying forepleasure, alone determine the limits of the utilization of 
abnormal characters upon the stage. 


Translated by Henry Alden Bunker 


* * & 


On Acting 


By OTTO FENICHEL 


Adversaries of psychoanalysis sometimes state that psychoanalysis, in 
investigating a psychological field, cannot do anything but name the 
instincts which are supposed to be at the basis of the field in question. 
That is certainly not true. No analyst was ever of the opinion that the 
significance of a given phenomenon, for example as “oral” or “anal,” 
suffices to explain the phenomenon; and psychoanalysis does not study 
instincts only, but the dynamic interrelations between instincts and the 
outer world, or between instincts and counterforces from the outer 
world. 

Nevertheless, the question of what instincts (erogenous zones, or par- 
tial instincts) form the basis of a given phenomenon actually is a good 
starting point for a psychoanalytic investigation. Sometimes the “coun- 
terforces” and the ways in which they work can be better directly ap- 
proached with the help of an understanding of the nature of the in- 
stincts against which they are directed. 

Concerning acting, there is no doubt about the nature of the under- 
lying basic partial instinct: it is exhibitionism. Therefore, let us start 
with a few remarks about exhibitionism. 

Exhibitionism is a sexual partial instinct. It is normally present in all 
children, and it forms a characteristic part of sexual forepleasure. Its aim 
is to present the body, or especially the excited erogenous zones and 
their functions, to onlookers.’ With the establishment of infantile genital 
primacy, the wish to show the genitals is certainly in the foreground in 
the exhibitionism of children of both sexes. Later the differences in the 
development of the castration complex in the two sexes determines a 
corresponding difference in the development of exhibitionism. Male ex- 
hibitionism remains concentrated on the genitals; therefore it is apt to 
give reassurance against castration fear. In this way, the partial instinct 


First published in Psychoanalytic Quarterly, XV, 1946, pp. 144-160. Reprinted 
with permission. 
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of exhibitionism is used in the perversion “exhibitionism,” in which un- 
consciously the spectator is either expected to confirm the presence of a 
penis, or to show his own penis, for the purpose of contradicting the 
existence of persons without a penis. 

In the female, the idea of being castrated inhibits genital exhibition- 
ism. Women who have a perverse wish to show their genitals are rare, 
and their analysis reveals unusual circumstances which make them be- 
lieve that they still possess a penis. Instead, the exhibitionism of women 
is displaced from the genitals to other parts of the body and to the body 
in general. This nongenital exhibitionism of women is not apt to form 
a definite perversion; it is rather socially tolerated and encouraged. 
This displacement of female exhibitionism is the source of all concep- 
tions of “female beauty.” It justifies the feeling that all “sublimation” 
of exhibitionism is somehow feminine, whereas the exhibitionistic man 
remains with his exhibitionism in the direct and unsublimated sexual 
sphere. This basic characteristic of exhibitionism makes it understandable 
that the art of acting is generally looked upon as a feminine art, and— 
although one should be careful of making hasty generalizations—that 
the percentage of homosexuals seems to be higher among actors than in 
most other professions. 

Also other characteristics which are generally ascribed to actors may be 
connected with the specific characteristics of exhibitionism. In discussing 
acting, a follower of Adler took special occasion to polemize against the 
idea of connecting acting with sexual exhibitionism: actors are more or 
less vain; they need applause and glory; they need the approbation of 
an audience; the will for power is obvious. The theory of organ inferior- 
ity can often be confirmed. Demosthenes is not the only stammerer who 
later became a public speaker. Is there any reason to connect all this 
with sexuality? 

We know that all these needs, which we call narcissistic needs, are 
not exclusive of sex. It is true that, in a normal adult person, narcissistic 
and erotic needs are differentiated from each other to a certain degree, 
but that was not always so. The infant in its original primary narcissism 
feels omnipotent, and does not need any object. Later, as is well known, 
the child loses confidence in its own omnipotence, and instead believes 
that the adults around it are omnipotent. When that occurs, it has only 
one tendency: to participate again in the omnipotence which it has lost, 
and which is now represented in persons around it. It wants to be re- 
united with these persons, to eat them, to be eaten by them, to rob them 
of their power, to ingratiate itself with them; any means to influence the 
powerful persons to give the necessary gratifications is tried. To be re- 
united with them, or to obtain these gratifications, is narcissistic and sex- 
ual satisfaction simultaneously. Still later, the regulation of self-esteem 
becomes relatively independent of outer gratifications, and is controlled 
by the superego. But this independence is never a complete one, and cer- 
tain persons remain fixated on the phase of development where sexual 
and narcissistic needs were identical, and where outer gratifications were 
needed. 

The so-called “neurotic need for affection” achieves its highest degree 
in certain perversions of submissiveness (Hdrigkeit), in addicts, and in 
persons with manic-depressive predisposition. Persons of this type do 
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not know any sexual longing except this need of “being fed” or of “‘be- 
ing reunited.” Often this need is reinforced by regression after some 
decisive anxiety has been experienced, the regression to the receptive 
longing being a means of being protected against the supposed dangers 
by magic, supplied by the omnipotent adults. These “oral” persons—like 
perverts—are fixated on this sexual component of their childhood which 
promises to give instinctual pleasure and, simultaneously, security. Se- 
curity is denial of the danger that had caused the anxiety which had 
blocked their further development. People with a strong “will for power” 
are always persons who are unconsciously afraid, and who need “power” 
to counteract their anxiety.* 

What does all this have to do with exhibitionism? Exhibitionism is a 
partial instinct which, by its very nature, is especially apt to give nar- 
cissistic reassurance and erogenous pleasure simultaneously. The “char- 
acteristic role” which exhibitionism plays in normal sexual forepleasure, 
which we mentioned before, consists in the fact that it attracts and in- 
fluences the onlooker; in the perversion it is a means of inducing the 
spectator to give the needed reassurance against castration anxiety. In 
exhibitionism, erogenous pleasure and the narcissistic satisfaction of 
having an audience are not condensed, they are one and the same. The 
sexual pleasure of the exhibitionist consists in using the spectator to 
satisfy his narcissistic needs. Persons who are fixated on this partial in- 
stinct are regularly persons who need this specific type of pleasure for 
the purpose of counteracting inner fears. In sublimated and desexualized 
exhibitionism, erogenous pleasure is absent; narcissistic pleasure remains, 
Actors—that is, persons who supply their dependent needs by a sub- 
limated and desexualized exhibitionism—are persons with specific anxi- 
eties; or rather, with specific ways of handling their anxieties by influ- 
encing an audience. 

The use of exhibitionism for magic is millenniums old. Freud devoted 
a paper, published after his death, to the apotropaic use of exhibition- 
ism.* The man shows his penis as his weapon, to frighten the demons; 
the women shows her genitals, which means: “remember the possibility 
of castration, and be afraid”—which also frightens the demons. (The 
figure of the frightening phallic woman is a secondary one; the phallus 
attributed to her originally served the purpose of denying the fact that 
it is absent; but this attempt fails, and the woman remains frightening 
nevertheless.) 

The magic threat of a display or a “show” also determines the origin 
of the theatre. When priests, in sacred acts, imitated the gods, they cer- 
tainly did so for the purpose of influencing the believers, and probably 
the idea of frightening them was not the least among the aims of that 
influence. We do not know much about the psychology of ancient priests, 
but we assume that the aim of magically influencing an audience, or 
especially of magically threatening an audience, plays a part in the un- 
conscious of actors. 


Summary of the unconscious aims of “acting.” 


1. It affords a certain erogenous satisfaction of an exhibitionistic na- 
ture. (This satisfaction has to remain at a minimum. If it is more in- 
tense, it will disturb the actor’s performance.) 
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2. Direct narcissistic satisfaction from applause, an outwardly pro- 
vided increase of self-esteem. Success on the stage is needed in the same 
way as milk and affection are needed by the infant. 

3. Narcissistic satisfaction from a sense of magical influence on the 
audience. This influence may be directed toward compelling the audi- 
ence to applaud, toward threatening the audience, or at least toward 
showing the actor’s own superiority and power, which—as can generally 
be said wherever the “Will to power” is strong—is needed for soothing 
anxiety, probably in an apotropaic way. From our general knowledge 
about exhibitionism, we may assume that this anxiety is mostly castra- 
tion fear. 


II 


How are these aims of acting approached? By playing parts. What is 
“playing”? What is a “part’’? 

All languages state that the actor “plays.” There must be a deep con- 
nection between actors acting on the stage and children playing games. 
The playing of “parts” certainly also assumes a dominant role in chil- 
dren’s games.® Thanks to Freud,’ we know what the psychology of chil- 
dren’s play is. Playing is a process of learning while developing the abil- 
ity to master the outer world. The primitive game is repetitive. It serves 
the purpose of achieving a belated mastery of highly cathected impres- 
sions. What was endured passively is done over again in play in an ac- 
tive manner, until the child has become familiar with the qualities and 
quantities involved. The more highly developed game is anticipatory. 
It creates tensions which might occur, but, at a time and in a degree which 
is determined by the participant himself, and which therefore is under 
control. Such playing is an anti-surprise measure. Both these types of 
“playing” are also represented in acting on the stage. More frequently 
the actor acts by assuming emotions which he does not have but which 
he might have; or he displaces tensions, which he once experienced in 
his past, onto imaginary persons and abreacts “‘unmastered” tensions in 
identification with them. ‘‘Abreaction” is a term which originated in the 
world of the theatre (Aristotle). Thus acting provides for the actor 
either a belated getting-rid of anxieties, or a defensive anticipation of 
possible future anxieties. 

An actress-patient who was very much afraid of all her emotions, 
frigid also in her sexual life, always tense and on guard, changed im- 
mediately on the stage. Identified with her part, she could permit herself 
to give in to emotions. 

In his “part” the actor shows himself, but not as he really is. Indeed in 
pretending to be somebody else, he does not show himself; he conceals 
himself. The importance of this point is demonstrated by the actress- 
patient described. Her exhibitionism, usually inhibited, was permitted to 
express itself under the conditions that she actually did not show her- 
self, but some other character created by an author. 

But that cannot be entirely true. A good actor actually reveals him- 
self. He cannot play an emotion he has not experienced. The good 
actor believes that he plays his parts; actually he plays himself. 

Something very similar may be observed in certain neurotic charac- 
ters. People of this type sometimes give an ungenuine, affected impres- 
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sion. Analysis of what they are pretending reveals that they actively play 
at what they are afraid of experiencing passively and in an overwhelm- 
ing manner. There are many variations of such pretending, the extreme 
represented by those habitual liars whose lies in the analysis turn out to 
be confessions of what they have actually experienced.’ 

Certainly the actor does not play himself as he actually is, but rather 
as he might have developed under different circumstances. Wittels has 
described ‘“‘phantoms,” fantasied personalities, which in everybody’s mind 
play a certain role as ideals or possibilities for their own development, 
and which influence their actual behavior.’ Although objection may be 
made to describing these “phantoms” as if they were independent intra- 
psychic personalities, it cannot be denied that everybody has fantasies 
and daydreams about how he would like to be, about roles which he 
would or would not like to assume under certain circumstances. If an 
actor’s “phantom” fits his part, we say: “The part suits him.” The good 
actor is characterized by the high — of his “phantoms.” 

To my knowledge, there are two schools of acting. One school be- 
lieves only in “intuition,” with the actor so in sympathy with his part that 
he feels the suitable emotions, and also in this way the correct expres- 
sion of his emotions. The Stanislavski school, on the contrary, stresses 
extremely detailed study of the actor’s expressions. Nothing can be im- 
provised, and the effect is achieved by an exact knowledge of how any 
detail of intonation or movement influences the audience. According to 
our clinical studies, the truth lies in between these two extremes. ‘The 
first school is right in so far as the actor’s emotions have to be really felt 
by him in order to be impressive. The second school has in its favor 
the view not only that “having emotions” is not identical with being 
able to express them in an impressive way, but that acting technique 
has to be learned like any other technique. ‘There may be a drop of truth 
in the old James-Lange theory that mimicry of an affective expression 
may secondarily produce the affect itself. 

Playing, like thinking, is a test action: repeating the overwhelming 
past, and anticipating the possible future. The emotions of the actor are 
test emotions. It has often been stressed that the pleasure of the specta- 
tor in a tragedy is based on the fact that he knows that the cruelty he 
witnesses is “but a play.” This is much truer of the actor himself. He may 
welcome the opportunity to act as if he were cruel because he knows 
that in reality he is not cruel. What he does not know, and what he 
should not know if he is to be a good actor, is that in a sense it is real 
and genuine cruelty that he feels in this role. Playing a part is making 
test identifications. The earliest test identification was probably the 
priests’ identification with God. This identification too (like the identi- 
fication of the believer with the priest who imitates God) was possible 
because the imitator felt simultaneously the infinite distance between 
himself and what he imitated, in the same way that the playing child 
imitates the serious actions of adults.° 

Does this mean that the best actor would be a character who has not 
developed an actual marked personality, but who is ready to play any 
part given him, who has no ego, but is rather a bundle of identification 
possibilities? Some great actors have been of this type, and did on the 
stage what Caligula did in life. But it is not all necessarily so. Cer- 
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tainly there are actors who have well-integrated personalities. They are 
not well integrated only in those parts of their personalities involved in 
their work. They are Caligulas on the stage, but not in life. 

We can now better understand some types of failure on the stage. If 
a part somehow comes too close to painful emotions in the actor’s un- 
conscious, if he tends to become aware that the pretended emotions of 
his role also have reality values to him, then he can no longer success- 
fully act the part. He is faced with the immediate necessity of further 
repression of the emotions, and becomes incapable of acting. 

If the magic influence of the audience, which the actor unconsciously 
strives for, threatens to become too real so that the whole performance 
loses its “play” character, the actor will fail. Certainly the average actor 
does not use his playing directly to attect his audience as Hamlet uses 
the players. His only conscious aim is applause. His wish for reassurances 
against castration fear, or of “charming” the audience, remains uncon- 
scious. 

Acting on the stage is endangered by the same two dangers which 
threaten the “double-edged character” of children’s play. The pleasure 
in playing turns into displeasure if the intended “mastery” fails and the 
playing gets out of control. The fearsome loss of control may involve 
the player himself (he might become for good the animal he pretended 
to be), or the audience (he might charm or destroy it in an irreparable 
way). 


Ill 


Let us consider the “magic influence” upon the audience to which 
reference has been made and ask of what this influence actually consists. 

Sachs, following Freud, developed a well-known general theory about 
the unconscious processes within the artist." By presenting his work, 
which unconsciously represents an expression of repressed instinctual 
wishes, derivations of the oedipus complex, the artist induces in his pub- 
lic a participation in the forbidden wishes through acceptance and 
praise of his work. To see that the public accepts the artistic expressions 
of his unconscious guilt-laden impulses is for him a belated approval of 
them and removes or decreases his feelings of guilt about them. After 
having withdrawn from reality into daydreaming, the artist finds his 
way back from daydreaming to society by inducing an audience to par 
ticipate in his guilt. 

While this applies to all artists, it is especially true for the actor. It 
is the unconscious aim of all acting to make the audience feel the same 
emotions that the actor displays. The spectators go to the theatre with 
the tacitly acknowledged intention of identifying themselves with the 
actors’ portrayals. The theatre remains the realm of the infantile “ocu- 
lar identification.””” The actor seeks to induce the audience’s participa- 
tion and approval of the commission of the deeds which he, under the 
guise of pretense, would like to commit. If he succeeds, he feels less 
guilty. 

That the audience is compelled to give up its spontaneity to accept 
hypnotically what the actor suggests (possibly through the “omnipotence 
of gesture”’),” gives the actor a satisfying feeling of superiority and of hav- 
ing the audience dependent on him. Actually, he is dependent upon the 
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audience. He has become an actor because he feels guilty unless he can 
draw the reassuring applause his narcissism requires. ‘The actor needs the 
audience for the same reason that the audience needs the actor: both get 
reassurances against guilt feelings which make possible otherwise for- 
bidden discharges of instinctual tension by mutual participation. In 
good theatrical performance (as in ancient worship) actor and audience 
feel, “We do it together.” The audience, knowing it is “only a play,” 
loses its fear of the deed, and the actor (and likewise the author), secure 
in the same knowledge, loses his feeling of guilt through the approval 
of the brothers (audience), which releases him, the hero, of his loneliness. 
The magic induction is in the last analysis a seduction to participation 
in a repetition of the oedipus. 

In a variation of “charming” the audience by his acting, the actor se- 
duces the audience not only in order to win approval of his deed. His 
self-esteem, reestablished by approval, immediately increases by stressing 
the difference and distance between him and the audience: “You are 
but my puppets; I am God and you are nothing.” By this feeling of power 
over the audience, he feels the unconscious temptation to reassure him- 
self by destroying and castrating the audience, against any future possi- 
bility of reproach from it. Many actors are afraid not only of a lack of 
response from the audience, but also of too great an effect on it by 
evoking a response they can no longer control, and threatening the re- 
taliation of the audience. 

An actress-patient felt on the stage an impulse to make grimaces which 
was very disturbing to her work. It was relatively easy to understand that 
this meant: “I am afraid that just those characteristics of mine which I 
am trying to hide by acting might come out against my wi |. I am afraid 
that I shall not act what I intend to act, but what is really in my uncon- 
scious.” But why were the “guilt-laden impulses” or the “lack of a penis” 
represented just by making faces? In the deepest layer of the uncon- 
scious they were chewing movements, and represented the impulse to 
devour the dismembered audience. 


IV 


The actor prepares by long preliminary work for the night when he 
will charm everybody. If he succeeds, a pleasure which has been forbidden 
to him hitherto will become accessible again. The work of the actor may 
be compared to the mechanisms of sexual forepleasure and end-pleasure. 
Rehearsals are usually very strenuous and painful and arduous. They 
are nevertheless pleasurable by reason of a mounting anticipatory ten- 
sion straining toward the end-pleasure of the opening night for release. 

The movie actor is cheated of this end-pleasure, but acting for the 
films gives. the actor an exceptional narcissistic satisfaction. The actor 
cannot feel with his audience, but he can actually be a spectator of his 
own performance. But other pleasures, and especially the specific end- 
pleasure, are denied him. He feels frustrated. He is deprived of the 
unique experience of a unio mystica with the audience, and of the satis- 
faction of performing a complete part from the beginning to the end 
of the plot. The endless repetition of incoherent scenes is all rehearsal, 
and the only pleasure is anticipation of the satisfaction not of an actor, 
but at most of a spectator. The essential pleasure of the actor to bring 
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“disjected membra” together, and to present them as a whole, is partly 
shifted to the director. I was not surprised to find that those few motion 
picture actors I had the opportunity to analyze were longing to return 
to the stage. The films have many possibilities for the expression of 
modern needs and for providing the abreaction of the audience, which 
the stage never had. The actor is worse off. The knowledge that millions 
will see him is no reparation for the direct applause of hundreds. 


Vv 

If the actor succeeds, he has fewer guilt feelings, and if he has fewer 
feelings of guilt, he feels privileged to indulge more freely his instinctual 
pleasure and seeks greater sexual freedom. That society actually grants 
him such privileges, more or less, is connected with the peculiar position 
of the artist in bourgeois society. The artist is still regarded as nearer to 
God, and enjoys the privileges of the priest. As is well known, the privi- 
leges accorded the artist are very ambivalent in intent. The actor is privi- 
leged, but he remains somewhat beyond the pale of “honest” society. He 
sins publicly and thereby exculpates the others (though he, subjectively, 
has also the striving of being himself exculpated). Like the whore, he is 
held in contempt but secretly envied.” 

Since the times of totem festivals society has developed institutions to 
give an outlet to dammed-up instincts. At rare festival occasions deeds 
were permitted which normally were forbidden. They were permitted, 
however, only as long as the ‘“‘deeds” were done in a manner of play en- 
tirely prescribed and according to ritual. The participants in these in- 
stitutions were subject to taboos designed to insure the maintenance of 
the prescribed and institutionalized rituals. Within the restrictions of 
the taboos, and outside their contacts with their employers, they were 
granted certain privileges.” 

In the classic bourgeois society, the actor had sexual privileges, if often 
only a pseudo-sexuality. We have described why those who are disposed 
easily to develop identifications, and who are in need of external oral 
gratifications, are those who are especially inclined to become actors. 
‘These individuals are frequently inhibited in their object relations be- 
cause they see in the persons around them only objects for identification 
or sources of narcissistic gratification. It may have been that the majority 
of actors acted in a manner more sexual than other people, but perhaps 
experienced less satisfaction; or that at times they were able to indulge 
and achieve satisfaction only after their expiating success on the stage. 


VI 


The unconscious aims of the magic influence, which the actor tries to 
convey to his audience, and which has the value of exculpating him, are 
mainly two: seduction to participate in the actor’s guilt, and the craving 
to gratify passive oral needs by any means, including if necessary, de- 
struction or “castration” of the audience. 

In the plots in which theatre is used to wring an actual confession of 
guilt from a spectator, as in Hamlet or in Schiller’s “Cranes of Ibicus,” 
not a repressed instinct but a suppressed feeling of guilt and expectation 
of punishment is mobilized. This, too, to a certain extent, seems to be a 
component of all theatre. Pity and fear have to be provoked, and the 
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evocation of fear—the fear of God who was imitated by the acting priests— 
was certainly one of the main aims of the primeval theatre. Not alone 
fear, but certainly also hope of salvation was aroused; otherwise the audi- 
ence would have fled in panic and would not have remained true to God. 
Seduction and intimidation were both achieved by means of magical 
gestures. This combination of seduction and intimidation is the essential 
content of all totem festivals, initiation rites, religious rites, and theatri- 
cal performances. It states in effect: “You are given permission for in- 
stinctual satisfactions (or you are given your narcissistic indulgence), but 
only if you fulfill our conditions. And do not forget that you will be 
dreadfully punished if you transgress these conditions.” 

Not only has the spectator to be given protective reassurances (‘“‘it is 
only a play’’) if the attempted seduction is to succeed, but the actor, too, 
has to deny dangers which are believed to be connected with his seducing 
and imitating activity. He wants to seduce, or charm, or even to destroy 
the spectator, but not in such a manner or to a degree that might provoke 
the spectator to turn against him. The more he doubts inwardly its de- 
pendence on him, the more urgent his need for outer proofs of it. Seek- 
ing applause, as the actor invariably does, he denies to himself and 
others that he actually is dependent on the spectators. 

An actress-patient, who had a deep oral fixation and whose object 
relationships consisted almost exclusively in trying to make people give 
to her, had, since her childhood, always had several dogs. Her later 
relationships included a number of men, all temperamentally depressive, 
who needed her sympathy but who actually tyrannized her. She had the 
illusion that the dogs and the men were dependent on her, whereas ac- 
tually she was entirely dependent on them, even to the point of sub- 
missiveness (Hérigkeit). Her acting was (a) consciousiy the expression of 
the fantasy, “Look how rich I am; how much I am able to give away”; 
(b) unconsciously the expression of the fantasy, “You have to give me 
something, namely, the stuff which I in turn will give away again.” “I 
feed you,” was the surface. “If I act well, you will have to feed me,” was 
the depth. Her words and gestures on the stage had for her the uncon- 
scious significance of food, and were “magical gestures” to demonstrate 
to the audience what she expected the audience to give to her. The nar- 
cissistic pleasure consisted in the fact that the playwright’s “food” had 
passed through the actor’s personality. This was the same patient who 
was sometimes disturbed while acting by the compulsion to make faces, 
which turned out to be chewing movements, expressing an unconscious 
impulse to devour the audience. 

Exhibitionism in general, and acting in particular, has a deep con- 
nection with the castration complex. There are many ways in which the 
“charm” of acting may serve the purpose of denying castration or any 
possibility of it, or of denying that castration is a danger, and influencing 
the audience to give some equivalent reassurance. 

I have had opportunity to observe a strange urethral way of gaining 
such reassurance. An actress who spoke very quickly, was often afraid 
of “losing control” over the words which gushed from her mouth, and 
was sometimes inhibited to the point of speechlessness or forgetting her 
lines. Her magic means of avoiding that was, between scenes, to drink 
one or several glasses of witer whereby she filled herself with the sub- 
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stance which then came out in the form of her words. Unconsciously her 
copious urination was identical with having a penis. 

The most drastic idea of forcing the audience to give such reassurance 
is the unconscious fantasy of castrating the audience. Such a castrating at- 
titude was decisive in the structure of the neurosis of a patient who loved 
to act.” Analysis of her acting provided the opportunity to analyze 
grotesque-comic acting in general. This patient’s acting had the uncon- 
scious aim of stating by magic gestures: ‘‘None of you has a penis. I, 
acting the part of a castrated person (in a deeper layer: acting the part of 
a penis which has been cut off), am showing you how you are supposed to 
look.” The comic character of the acting concealed and denied the real 
aim of the grotesqueness to achieve a frightening effect. The neurosis of 
this patient expressed ‘the failure of this defense, owing to its double- 
edged character. Her symptoms expressed the fear that the play might 
become real and she might lose both her audience and her penis for 
good.* 

It is tempting to study the same influences from the standpoint of the 
spectator. The social function of the theatre is fulfilled today by the 
movies and with greater effectiveness than the medium which served nar- 
cissistic needs of individual actors. To discover in this new medium the 
old elements which, since ancient times, have been the constituents of all 
theatre, would be very interesting. But we shall limit our discussion to 
the actor. 

A discussion of the psychology of the actor should not fail to include 
comment about the typical actor’s neurosis, stage fright.” 

The general cause of stage fright is to be found in the double-edged 
character of all the psychological mechanisms we have discussed. The re- 
assurance which theatrical performance unconsciously promises the ac- 
tor is not always achieved. Stage fright occurs when the unconscious 
motives of the actor threaten to become conscious (when the “play” 
threatens to become “‘real’’). Instead of participating in the actor’s guilty 
misdeeds, the audience may turn against him and become the represen- 
tative of the punishing superego. And stage fright has a special quality; 
it is the specific fright of an exhibitionist: shame. Unconsciously, it is 
the shame of an inferiority (being castrated), to cover which has been the 
chief motivation in the choice of acting as a profession. The shame may 
derive in addition from the threat of display of unconscious intentions 
hidden in the acting, of sexual tendencies (oedipus), and of primitive 
destructive impulses to obtain, by deception, gratification of the nar- 
cissistic demands. Shame and anxiety arise from the dread of being ex- 
posed as a sham, of having ——— something, of adorning oneself 
with borrowed plumes. The playing of a part on the stage is moreover a 
source of potential shame because of the real dependency of the actor 
who tries to make believe that the others are dependent on him.” 


NOTES 
'S. Freud, Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality, London, Imago, 1949. 
*Cf. J. Harnik, “The Various Developments Undergone by Narcissism in 
Men and Women,” /nt. J. Psa., Vol. 5, 1924. 


* For a more detailed discussion of these points and for the literature, cf. O. 
Fenichel, “Early Stages of Ego Development,” No. 3 in this volume. 
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*§. Freud, “Medusa’s Head,” Collected Papers, Vol. 5, London, Hogarth, 
1950. 

5 Cf. M. Klein, “Personification in the Play of Children,” Int. J. Psa., Vol. 10, 
1929, 

®°§. Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle, London, Hogarth, 1948. Cf. also 
the summary by R. Waelder, “The Psychoanalytic Theory of Play,” Psa. Quart., 
Vol. 2, 1933. 

7 Cf. H. Deutsch, “Ueber die pathologische Luege (Pseudologia phantastica),” 
Int. Z. Psa., Vol. 8, 1922; and O. Fenichel, “The Economics of Pseudologia 
Phantastica,” No. 9 in this volume. 

5 The “phantoms” are developed under the influence of real experiences and 
represent earlier identifications, not necessarily identifications with real ob- 
jects but also with objects as the child saw them, or as the child would have 
liked them to be. Cf. F. Wittels, “Unconscious Phantoms in Neurotics,” Psa. 
Quart., Vol. 8, 1939. 

® The imitation of idealized persons often represents an attempt to “try out” 
their ways of feeling, without losing the knowledge of the “trial” character. 
The “test” character of such limited “identifications” in the service of some 
purpose of the ego, differentiates imitation from full identification, which takes 
place unconsciously and independently of the ego’s wishes. 

1” H. Sachs, Caligula, London, Elkin Mathews & Marrot, 1931. 

1H. Sachs, The Creative Unconscious; Studies in the Psychoanalysis of Art, 
Cambridge, Sci-Art, 1942. 

2 Cf. O. Fenichel, ‘““The Scoptophilic Instinct and Identification,” No. 33, 
First Series. 

18 §,. Ferenczi, “Stages in the Development of the Sense of Reality,” Sex in 
Psychoanalysis, New York, Brunner, 1950. 

Tt would be interesting to compare the psychology of the scenario writer, 
who is furnished the complete plot of a story and prepares the script from it, 
with the psychology of the playwright. 

% Cf. E. Kris and O. Kurz, Die Legende vom Kuenstler, Vienna, Krystallyer- 
lag, 1934. 

16 There are many reasons why this position of the artist is especially marked 
for the actor. The theatre has retained certain archaic features which, by their 
very archaic nature, are apt to mobilize repressed impulses and to arouse 
ambivalent feelings. The actors were, for long periods, nomads—like the 
gypsies—while all others had long settled. Actors are also looked upon like 
gypsies, and gypsies were often performers. Cf. O. Fenichel, “Elements of a 
Psychoanalytic Theory of Anti-Semitism,” No. 25 in this volume. 

7A. Reich, “The structure of the Grotesque-Comic Sublimation,” Bull. 
Menninger Clin., Vol. 13, 1949. 

** The same mechanism can often be observed in people who like to “per- 
form” by telling jokes. An unconscious aggression may be given expression if 
hidden in the form of a joke, particularly if one succeeds in inducing the 
audience to participate in the aggression. But this too may have a “double- 
edged character.” The fear is that a real magical effect of the joke might destroy 
its character as a joke. Cf. S. Freud, “Wit and Its Relation to the Unconscious,” 
The Basic Writings, New York, 1938. 

I once analyzed the traditional figure of the “clown” as the exhibition of a 
phallic figure, which has been regressively debased to the pregenital level for 
the purpose of denying the seriousness of castration. The many stories of the 
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uncanny tragic clown represent the failure of these attempts. Cf. O. Fenichel, 
“The Symbolic Equation: Girl = Phallus,” No. 1 in this volume. 

JT do not remember any published case of the psychoanalysis of stage 
fright. There is a great deal of literature about the related symptoms such as 
fear of examinations and erythrophobia: E. Blum, “The Psychology of Study 
and Examinations.” Int. J. Psa., Vol. 7, 1926; J. C. Flugel, “The Examination 
as Initiation Rite and Anxiety Situation,” Int. J. Psa., Vol. 20, 1939; E. Stengle, 
“Pruefungsangst und Pruefungsneurose,” Z. Psa. Paed., Vol. 10, 1936; E. Jones, 
“Pathology of Morbid Anxiety,” Papers on Psychoanalysis, 4th ed., Baltimore, 
Wood, 1938; S. Feldmann, “Ueber das Erroeten. Beitrag zur Psychologie der 
Scham,” Int. Z. Psa., Vol. 8, 1922. 

2° Compulsive mechanisms of actors have unconsciously the meaning of en- 
suring that acting is only “playing” to overcome stage fright. “Getting stuck” 
may express the resistance against any tendency which was supposed to find 
an outlet in the acting. It may also have the much more specific meaning of 
“getting stuck” before the castrated state, which one had intended to play, is 
achieved; and/or “getting stuck” in the castrated state. 


| On Acting and Stage Fright 


By EDMUND BERGLER 


A rather strange fact is to be recorded in the psychology of acting: 
Popular and psychoanalytic interpretations coincide. This seems highly 
suspicious. Generally these two “explanations” are at odds, and this dis- 
crepancy contributes a good deal to the popular misconception that 
analysis is a science of spite and sophism, concerned only with confusion 
of the layman. In the case of acting, however, the macroscopic view seems 
identical with the microscopic one. True enough, analysis uses more 
“highbrow” words in explanation, but when reduced to plain English, 
both popular consent and analytic “interpretation” agree that the actor 
: bubbles over with exhibitionism, this being the alleged basis of his talent 
‘ and calling. Both agree that the actor is a show-off and a “ham.” 

The question arises: Is popular opinion so perspicacious, or is the ac- 
f cepted analytic interpretation so naive? The present writer believes the 
latter. 

First of all, acting represents a sublimation. Now a sublimation is a 
highly complex phenomenon in which the original repressed wish never 
comes directly to the fore. Quite the opposite, what appears as the “end 
product” is the result of a series of psychic detours, compromises, counter- 


Reprinted with permission from The Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, XXIII, 
‘i 1949, pp. 313-319. 
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compromises, achieved in the course of the “battle of the conscience.” 
In the writer’s opinion,’ what is sublimated is neither the original id 
wish, nor the defense against the id wish, but the defense against the de- 
fense against a conflict originating historically in an id wish. In other 
words, sublimation is not the child, but the grandchild of the original 
conflict—a grandchild made unrecognizable by plastic surgery to boot. 
Hence, everyone who sees in sublimation a direct expression of repressed 
tendencies is as far off the beam as is the man who confuses the grand- 
child, beautified by plastic surgery, with the grandfather’s brother. 

The “five layers” in sublimation are: Layer I, end result of an infantile 
pregenital and libidinized conflict; Layer II, first super-ego reproach and 
veto; Layer III, first defense of the unconscious ego; Layer IV, rejection 
of the defense, second veto by super-ego; Layer V, second defense of the 
unconscious ego, irrefutable because it is couched in terms of what is 
socially approved and accepted. 

The power behind this victory over the super-ego is derived from the 
sublimator’s inner aggression. Hence, neurotics are poor sublimators 
simply because the distribution of aggression is unfavorable: Nearly the 
whole aggression is concentrated in the super-ego which uses it to flog the 
ego. In health, or in artificially-produced health (successful analysis), the 
balance of power is different, and the ego has (or gets) a good-sized 
amount of aggression, used now for two purposes: To fight the “battle 
of the conscience” more successfully, and to achieve reality aims involved 
in the individual’s fight for his place in the sun. 

In the case of the actor, the sequence of events is this. His (her) wish 
entering sublimation is not at all exhibitionism, but a modified end- 
product of the opposite tendency: voyeurism woe The writer has 
stressed repeatedly,’ that one part of the scopophiliac instinct can be 
used as defense against the other. This is true despite the fact that vo- 
yeurism alone is (in the writer’s opinion) a derivative of an original 
drive® and exhibitionism but a defense; after establishment of both, one 
is used as defense against the other. 

The material entering Layer I of the actor’s (or actress’) sublimation is 
not the “original” voyeurism. There is agreement in the literature that 
voyeurism is first narcissistic self-voyeurism. Only secondarily are other 
objects included in voyeurism. Hence the voyeurism of Layer I (“I want 
to peep at mother’s breast, body—later father’s penis”) is already a con- 
cession to reality-forbidding narcissistic concentration on one’s self. This 
bears out the previous statement that the “material” entering sublima- 
tion is not a direct id wish. 

Schematized, the actor’s sublimation in acting shows in slow motion 
under the analytic microscope these five layers: Layer I, “I want to be a 
voyeur of mother, father (later of intimacies between them)”; Layer II 
(first super-ego veto), “You have no right to peep at mother, father’; 
Layer III (first defense of unconscious ego), “I am not a voyeur or inter- 
ested in being one; I want to exhibit my body”; Layer IV (second super- 
ego reproach), “Transgression of educational commands by exhibitionism 
is forbidden too”; Layer V (second defense of the unconscious ego), “I 
am neither aggressive in exhibitionism nor am I a voyeur. I want to be 
a good boy (girl), be socially-minded and give other people pleasure.” 
This fifth layer, and only the fifth layer is sublimation. 
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Compare the naivete of previous explanations concerning exhibition- 
ism with this conclusion: The actor’s behavior as a “ham” is defensive. 
He is, unconsciously, glad to attract attention to that fact (even to the 
point of being ridiculous) because exhibitionism is his inner shield and 
defense against the deeper repressed voyeurism. He gladly takes, again 
unconsciously, the “blame for the lesser crime.”* 

What does the actor rescue of his earlier wishes? He wanted to be a 
voyeur; he got as a “bargain’”—exhibitionism. That substitutive pleasure 
has, however, a slight saving grace: We know from Freud that every ex- 
hibitionist enjoys double pleasure. Besides the direct exhibitionistic one, 
a voyeuristic pleasure is also achieved by unconscious identification 
with the spectator. Through his voyeurism, he peeps at himself. 

One contradiction remains: How is it possible that the sublimation 
of acting includes remnants of the original wish preceding even Layer I, 
i.e., narcissistic self-peeping? This never happens in sublimation. Still, 
here it seems to happen. The contradiction is spurious, as the following 
discussion proves. It is true that the actor looks, by way of unconscious 
identification with the spectator, at himself. But the actor does not repre- 
sent himself but rather the part he acts. Thus his peeping in substitution 
(via the spectator) is not self-voyeurism but rather peeping at others. 

This ties in with the genetic aspects of the problem. In the childhood 
of all male and female actors whom the writer has analyzed (a round 
dozen), one specific situation was present. Although the evidence is too 
small to generalize, it is large enough to suspect more than a chance oc- 
currence. This situation involved peeping at some sexual scene which 
left these children so guilty and bewildered that they diminished their 
guilt by concluding that “all this is not real, but a play.” Instead of es- 
caping into depersonalization, they escaped into active repetition of the 
passively-experienced “unreal.” The unreal—the guilt-diminishing alibi 
—became the guiding pattern. Even that was not enough: The alibi was 
reinforced by exhibitionism, which was substituted for the original 
peeping at others. 

This explains the usual “unproductivity” of actors: They don’t create 
the characters they impersonate, they just act them. The alibi means: 
“The author is guilty, not I.” The productivity of the actor shows up 
only in the re-creation (and there is originality in different versions) of 
a character. Still, the re-creation allows the actor to appear not guilty 
vis-a-vis his inner conscience: “Others did it.” 

There is irony in the statement that “for the actor the world of make- 
believe is real.” The irony is that behind this “game” is the whole terror 
of the child who rescued himself from an “unbelievable” terror, experi- 
enced in peeping, into the devaluation of a “play.” In the writer’s opin- 
ion, no analysis of a stage-fright-stricken actor is complete and secure 
from repeated later reémergence of the symptom, without working out 
that infantile voyeuristic terror. This means that at least the “cover- 
memories” must be retrieved. 

To cite an instance: An actress had been caught by her mother when 
she was a child of three and one-half years peeping through the keyhole 
at the intimacies of a couple, guests of the parents. The mother severely 
reprimanded the child who after recoiling answered: “Why, what’s 
wrong? I just wanted to see how they played—don’t you look at my play 
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with stone blocks?” Of course, a secondary ‘“‘cover-memory” is involved; 
the original voyeuristic scenes go back to the oral stage which can be re- 
constructed only from oral fears. 

We are in general relatively seldom in a position to state specifically 
in a particular type of endeavor what specific situations forced its mem- 
bers into that specific self-chosen profession. In the case of actors, how- 
ever, we are, the writer suspects, capable of doing just that. T'wo specific 
experiences and their appropriate elaborations are encountered: In- 
creased scopophilia of the child confronted with specific voyeuristic ex- 
periences has a traumatic effect. To counteract that effect, the observed 
scene is declared “unreal.” That “unreality” which has been passively 
experienced is later actively repeated, making the little peeper into a 
big exhibitionist with the inner alibi: “I am not guilty.” 

When does stage fright set in? Every actor has a good-sized package of 
it to bear. Superficially, the fear pertains to exhibitionism: To forgetting 
the lines, being “stuck,” making a fool of one’s self. Deeper analysis 
proves that this is a superficial mirage and a defense. 

Experience with all types of fear-sufferers has convinced the writer that 
neurotic fear pertains exclusively to psychic masochism.’ Under pres- 
sure of a veto of conscience, an intrapsychic sleight-of-hand is executed 
by the intrapsychic “lawyer,” the unconscious ego, to help his “client in 
distress.” The guilt is accepted, but for the “lesser crime,” pseudo-aggres- 
ston; and the scene is shifted outside. Hence the neurotic fear-sufferer 
behaves as if he were guilty of “aggression” and the danger were outside. 
All this, of course, is “manipulated” without his conscious knowledge. 

We see that the stage-fright neurotic is seemingly afraid of exhibition- 
istic dangers: Basically of exhibiting defeat (forgetting lines, making a 
fool of himself, etc.). Now, in the table of sublimation we see that ex- 
hibitionism in acting corresponds to Layer III, the first aggressive de- 
fense. It is, therefore, quite appropriate that, if the “retaliation” of the 
super-ego sets in in neurosis, the ego tries to fight this battle, not in the 
inner fortress but on the outer walls—on the remote line of defense. This 
is what actually happens! 

In other words: By taking the blame for pseudo-aggression,’ the main 
danger is avoided, the need to account for psychic masochism, the “mor- 
tal danger.” 

What lies at the bottom of these masochistic fears can only be discov- 
ered if one has some knowledge of infantile fears. The whole “‘septet of 
baby fears’’ can be mobilized: fear of being starved, devoured, poisoned, 
choked, chopped to pieces, drained, castrated. 

All this sounds more or less “far-fetched.” However, it corresponds with 
clinical facts. ‘The writer once analyzed an inhibited radio actor who was 
afraid to face the microphone. He had given up his profession, worked at 
an underpaid position in a different field, and was indirectly forced by 
his wife to enter analysis. It turned out that the flight from the micro- 
phone was preceded by flight from the stage. The patient had started his 
career as a stage actor and had “switched,” because of neurotic, not 
realistic, reasons, to radio. In the theatre, he developed pathologic stage 
fright and was afraid of forgetting his lines; allegedly to avoid that dan- 
ger, he entered the radio field where parts can be read. He dreaded the 
advent of television where that “advantage” would be lost. Many ele- 
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ments in his neurosis pointed—besides the obvious scopophiliac ones—in 
the direction of oral regression; these cannot be mentioned for reasons 
of discretion. For present purposes, two statements of the patient are im- 
portant. The first was a recollection pertaining to the beginning of his 
stage fright, or rather a flash of an “impression” as the patient called it— 
still important enough to be repressed. The thought was this: “It oc- 
curred to me one night, while on the stage and waiting my cue, that if 
one looks at the two galleries in the dark, they remind one of an open 
mouth ready to ‘swallow you up.” The other statement, this time not 
repressed, was a description of learning a part during that phase of analy- 
sis in which he was able to take up his radio career once more. Said the 
patient: “While studying my part I had the impression that somebody 
wants to force something down into my throat and I resist violently.” 
The patient did not connect that observation with the fact that “digest- 
ing” his part was his “bread and butter,” forced upon him by the “cruel” 
analyst in the transference repetition. 

The shaky basis of the actor’s sublimation explains why every actor 
and actress suffers under—at least—traces of stage fright. ‘The actor (of 
whichever sex) is one of the most “scary” people to be encountered in any 
profession: Even his defensive exhibitionism is performed incognito; he 
has never fully recovered from his infantile terror, and is never sure 
whether his inner conscience will accept the defensive hoax. Hence, the 
frequent allegation against actors, that they “have no personality,” that 
they are “empty bags’ which can be molded into any shape, via hysterical 
identification, is unjustified. The constant hiding behind someone else’s 
“personality” is their main inner defense; the fact that they are capable 
of reassuring themselves via “incognito exhibitionism” is a rather heroic 
example of whistling in the dark—or, more precisely, in the dim stage- 
light. Even the peeping situation is reénacted in reverse: The spectators 
are in the dark, as the peeping child was once upon a baby time. Hence, 
the guilt is shifted: “Others, not I, peep.” 

Acting and stage fright have been, in the writer’s opinion, incorrectly 
interpreted as referring both to exhibitionism and Oedipal castration. 
Not less faulty are, again in the writer’s opinion, the interpretation per- 
taining to three typical occurrences in the lives of some actors of both 
sexes: their homosexuality,’ their masochistic marriages,’ and their psy- 
chopathic trends.” All three are orally conditioned. Especially grotesque 
is the constant flight into divorce and “affairs.” As with all psychic mas- 
ochists who live under “public supervision,” the masochistic actor and 
actress get themselves into greater troubles this way than by the stage 
fright which is their “private hell.” 


NOTES 


1 First stated in: “On a five-layer structure in sublimation.” Psychoan. Quart., 
14:1, 1945. Reprinted in: The Battle of the Conscience. Ch. VIII. Washington 
Institute of Medicine. Washington, D.C. 1948. 

* First stated in: “Der Mechanismis der Depersonalization.” (In collabora- 
tion with L, Eidelberg.) Int. Zeitschr. f. Psychoan., 1935. Continuation in: Fur- 
ther studies on depersonalization. Unpublished manuscript. 

*E. Simmel has pointed out that voyeurism is an oral derivative. 

* Acceptance of guilt for the “lesser crime,” thus resulting in an inner shift 
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of guilt, seems to the writer typical for every neurosis. See The Basic Neurosis. 
Grune & Stratton. New York. 1949. 

5See: The Basic Neurosis. Ch. 3 (The nine-point basis of every neurosis) 
and Ch. 7, pp. 87-97. For elaboration, see: The Book of Fears. Linacre Press. 
In press. 

°In the writer’s opinion, neurotics have in their neurotic sector of the per- 
sonality only pseudo-aggression at their disposal. See: The Battle of the Con- 
science. 

*See: The Basic Neurosis. Pp. 19ff. 

8See: The Basic Neurosis. Ch. VI, No. 12-13 (Male homosexuality and Les- 
bianism). 

®See: Divorce Won’t Help (Harper, 1948), and: Conflict in Marriage (Harper, 
1949). 

See: The Basic Neurosis. Ch. VI, No. 1 (The oral character neurosis). 
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